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BOOK FIFTH 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MILITARY 

MONARCHY 

Wie er sich sieht so um und um, 

Kehrt es ihm fast den Kopf herum, 

Wie er wollt’ Worte zu allem finden ? 

Wie or mocht’ so viel Schwall verbinden? 

Wie er mocht’ immer muthig bleiben 

So fort und weiter fort zu schreiben? — Goethe. 
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CHAPTER I 

MARCUS LEPIDUS AND QUINTUS SERTORIUS 

When Sulla died in the year oligarchy which he had 

restored ruled with absolute sway over the Roman state; but, 
as it had been established by force, it still needed force to main- 
tain its ground against its numerous secret and open foes. It 
was opposed not by any single party with objects clearly 
expressed and under leaders distinctly acknowledged, but by 
a mass of multifarious elements, ranging themselves doubtless 
under the general name of the popular party, but in reality 
opposing the Sullan organisation of tlie commonwealth on very 
various grounds and with very different designs. There were 
the men of positive law, who neither mingled in nor understood 
politics, but who detested the arbitrary procedure of Sulla in 
dealing with the lives and property of the burgesses. Even 
during the regent’s lifetime, when all other opposition was silent, 
the strict jurists were refractory; the ComelianIaws,forexample, 
which deprived various Italian communities of the Roman 
franchise, were treated in judicial decisions as null and void; 
and in like manner the courts held that, where a burgess had 
been made a prisoner of war and sold into slavery during the 
revolution, his franchise was not forfeited. There was, further, 
the remnant of the old liberal minority in the senate, which in 
former times had sought a compromise with the reform party 
and the Italians, and was now in a similar spirit inclined to 
modify the rigidly oligarchic constitution of Sulla by concessions 
to the Populares. There were, moreover, the Populares strictly 
so called, the honest and credulous narrow-minded radicals, 
who staked 'property and life for the current watchwords of 
the party-programme,, only to discover with painful surprise 
after the victory that they had been fighting 'not for a reality, 
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but for a phrase TTicir spcaal aim T,as to re-establish the tn- 
bunician power, which Sulla had not abolished but had dnested 
of its most essential prerogatives, and v.hidi cxcrased o\ cr the 
multitude a charm all the more mysterious because the msiitu 
tion hfi(^ ho obtnous practical use and was m fact an empt\ 
phantom — the mere name of tribune of the people, more than 
a thousand 5 ears later, molutiomsed Rome There were, 
above all, the numerous and important classes uhom the SulJan 
restoration had left unsatisfied, or whose political or pn\-atc 
interests it had directl> injured Among those who for such 
reasons belonged to the opposition ranVed the dense and pros- 
perous population of the region between the Po and the Alps, 
which naturally regarded the bestowal of Ijitm rights in 
(m 234) as merely an instalment of the full Roman franchise, 
and so afforded a ready soil for agitation To this categorj 
belonged also the freedmen, influential m numbers and wealth, 


of resentment and thecr equal tenaeitv of power 1 he pomdaee 
of the capital, which recognised true freedom m fret brtad-tom 
was likewise discontented Still deeper exasperation wat felt 
by the class of burgesses aflected by the Stillan confiscations— 
whether the), like those of Pompeii, lived on their propcris 
curtailed by the Sulim colonists, within Uie same nng wall 
svith the Inter, and n perpetual \-anantt with them, or, iikr 


e?ptfaa)J>, were rtJcced to be beggan m their hfr-cf si«xifs 
or robbers m the woods rmall) , the agitation extended to the 
whole famil) connections and freedmen 0! ll«wc democratK 
chiefs who had lost their lives m consequence tf the reitoration, 
or wivo were wandering sJonp the Mauretanian coasti, or sojwm 
vyp at the court and in the army of Mithratlitei, l*i all the 
m«eT) of emgrant exile , for, accord ng to the str^t (a.“ulv 
oswKiatiors tfia^ gosemed the polifrwl /<e ? ng t>f tin tt 
was accountetl a po nt of Iwwcr* iha* ihoie w!»-» wtte Wt 
IvJjind should nsleavour to proeure raiM trUtives tW 

*tl h lfK.1 sa»t • <! •/ «?* 

r •.a^*»tss*e«u. |S» t<»trr 

i t cawv» 
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privilege of returning to their native land, and, in the^case of the 
dead, at least a removal of the ‘stigma attaching to their memory 
and to their children, and a restitution to the' latter of their 
paternal estate. More especially the immediate children of the 
proscribed, whom the regent had reduced in point of law to 
political Pariahs (iii. 330), had virtually received from the law 
itself a summons to rise in rebellion against the existing order 
of things. 

To all these sections of the opposition there was added the 
whole body of men of ruined fortunes. All the rabble high and 
low, whose means and substance had been spent in refined or in 
vulgar debauchery; the aristocratic lords, who had no farther 
mark of quality than their debts; the Sullan soldiers whom 
the regent’s fiat could transform into landholders but not into 
husbandmen, and who, after squandering the first inheritance 
of the proscribed, were longing to succeed to a second — all these 
waited only the unfolding of the banner which invited them to 
fight against the existing order of things, whatever else might 
be inscribed on it. From a like necessity all the aspiring men 
of talent, in search of popularity, attached themselves to the 
opposition; not only those to whom the strictly closed circle 
of the Optimates denied admission or at least opportunities 
for rapid prombtion, and who therefore attempted to force 
their way into the phalanx and to break through the laws of 
oligarchic exclusiveness and seniority by means of popular 
favour, but also the more ’ dangerous men, whose ambition 
aimed at something higher than helping to determine the 
destinies of the world within the sphere of collegiate intrigues. 
On the advocates’ platform in particular — the only field of 
legal opposition left open by Sulla — even in the regent’s life- 
time such aspirants waged lively war against the restoration 
with the weapons of formal jurisprudence and clever oratory; 
for instance, the adroit speaker Marcus Tullius Cicero (born 
3rd January, son of a landholder of Arpinum, speedily 
made himself a name by the mingled caution and daring of his 
opposition to the dictator. Such efforts were not of much import- 
ance, if the opponent desired nothing farther than by their 
means to procure for himself a’curule chair, and then to sit in it 
contentedly for the rest of his life. No doubt, if this chair 
should not satisfy a popular man and Gains Gracchus should 
find a successor, a struggle for* life or death was inevitable; 
but for the present at least no name could be mentioned the 
bearer of which had proposed to himself any such lofty aim. 
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Such was the sort of opposition with which the oligarchic 
government instituted by Sulla had to contend, when it had, 
earlier than Sulia himself probably expected, been thrown by 
his death on its own resources. The task was in itself far from 
easy, and it was farther complicated by the other social and 
political evils of this age— especially by the e.xlraordmar)* 
double difficulty i " ■ *• * ; ***' inecs 

in subjection to • > _ * . . . ■ i’‘aJinir 

with the masses * ■. •; ‘ > ulace 

accumulating m * ^ v. i ; . • to a 

great e.vtent in de facto freedom, without having troops at dis- 
posal. The senate was placed, as it were, in a fortress exposctl 
and threatened on all sides, and serious conflicts could not be 
avoided. But the means of resistance organi^ by S«ll.a were 
considerable and lasting; and, although the majority of the 
nation was manifestly dismdined to the government whidi 
Sulla had installed, and even animated by hostile feelings to- 

■ , * , • i,i. . • * ’• ;{»'*•? ?' <* 

, . ■ • M t*” I . • 

I . . . . » I • »*•: • I * 

fragments Only it was necessary that It should be dettrmm'xl 
to maintain its position, and should bring at least a spark of 
the enc^y which had built the fortress to its defence; for m 
the case of a garrison which will not defend itself, the grtatwt 
master of fortification constructs hb walls and moats in vain 
The mone everything ultimately depended on the personal 
''character of the leading men on both sides, it wat the more 
/unfortunate that both, stncUy speaking, wanted leaders. Tin 
politics of this period were tnoroughly under the sway of (I • 
coterie-system in its worst form. This, indeed, was nothms' 
new; close unions of families and clubs wettr inseparable from 
an anstocraiic organisation of the state, and had for tentunea 
prev'afled in Rome. But it was not till thb epoch that thev 
i>ecame all-powerful, for it was only now (fint in •//) that their 
influence was substantiated rather Uian cheeked by legal meanim 
of repression. All persona of rprality, these of p^Ur 
no frss titan the oligarchy pn?^, met in Ifetaerue; ili^ mat* 
of the Irtirgesses hkrwbe, so far as they if^’k a,ny fTfular fart 
in political nenta at all, fonne.t actred.rg to th^nr votir.'- 
dciiricli dc-c Hwens with an alfreait niJitAry 
whtcii found their natural captai-ts and agrnu in tK'’ / ihitryt- 
dutribulors (rfirrief/t With tl^ese polirieal 
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everything was bought and sold ; the vote of the elector especially, 
but also the votes of the senator and the judge, the fists too 
which produced the street riot, and the ringleaders who directed 
it. The associations of the upper and of the lower classes were 
distinguished merely in the matter of tariff. Tlie Hetacria 
decided the elections, the Hetacria decreed the impeachments, 
tlie Hetacria conducted the defence; it secured the distinguished 
advocate, and in case of need it contracted for an acquittal with 
one of the speculators who prosecuted on a great scale the 
lucrative traffic in judges’ votes. The Hetacria commanded 
by its compact bands the streets of the capital, and with the 
capital but too often the state. All these things were done in 
accordance with a certain rule, and, so to speak, publicly; the 
system of Hetacriae was better arranged and managed than any 
branch of state administration ; although there was, as is usual 
among civilised swindlers, a tacit understanding that there 
should be no direct mention of the nefarious proceedings, nobody 
made a secret of them, and advocates of repute were not ashamed 
to give open and intelligible hints of their relation to the Hetacriae 
of their clients. If an individual was to be found here or there 
who kept aloof from such practices and yet mingled in public 
life, he was assuredly, like Marcus Cato, a political Don Qui.xotc. 
Parties and party-strife were superseded by the clubs and their 
rivalry; government was superseded by intrigue. A more 
than equivocal character, Publius Cethegus, formerly one of 
the most zealous Marians, afterwards as a deserter received 
into favour by Sulla (iii. 312), acted a most influential part in the 
political proceedings of this period — unrivalled as a cunning 
tale-bearer and mediator between the sections of the senate 
and as having a statesman’s acquaintance -svith the secrets of 
all cabals: at times the appointment to the most important 
posts of command was decided by a word from his mistress 
Praecia. Such a plight was only possible where none of the 
men taking part in politics rose above mediocrity: any man of 
more than ordinary talent would have swept away this system 
of factions like cobwebs; but there was in reality a sad lack 
of men of political or military capacity, 

. Of the older generation the civil wars had left not a single man 
of repute except the old shrewd- and eloquent Lucius Philippus, 
consul in who, formerly .of popular leanings (iii. 130), 
thereafter leader of the capitalist party against the senate (iii. 
211), and closely associated with the Marians (iii. 306), and lastly 
passing over to the victorious oligarchy , in sufficient time^o 
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earn thanks and commendation (lu 312), had managed to escape 
between the parties Among the men of the following genera- 
tion the most notable chiefs of the pure anstocnic> were ^mtus 
Metellus Pius, consul m Su^’s comrade m dangers and 
victories, Quintus Lutatius Ditulus, consul in the j car of Sulla’s 
death, S-V, the son of the victor of Verccllae, and two >*oungcr 
officers, the brothers Lucius and Marcus Lucullus, of whom the 
former had fought with dutmction under Sulla m Asia, the latter 
in Italy, not to mention Optimates like Qumtus Hortcnsius 
■"I'o importance only as a pleader, or men like 
Decimus junms Brutus consul in Mamercus Acmflius 
Lepidus Livnanus consul m ^d other such nullities, whose 
best quality was a euphonious aristocratic name But es'en 
those four men rose little above the average calibre of the Opti- 
mates of this age Calulus was like his father ft man of refined 
culture and an honest anstocral, but of moderate talents and 
no soldier Metellus was not merely estimable m his personal 
character, but an able and experienced officer, and jr was not 
so much on account of lus dose relations as a kinsman and 
colleague with the regent as because of his recognised ability 
that he was sent in after resignmg the consulship, to Spam, 

• ' ' - —‘simutf Qumtus 

-■ • • ^“0 IajcuKi were 

• • • combined ^■er) 

respectable mihtar) talents with thorough literary culture and 
a Itkmg for authorship, and appeared honourible nl«> as a man 
But, as statfsnjen, even these better anstecrals were net much 
less remiss and shortsighted than the average senttars of the 
^ time In presence of an outward foe the more eminent amorg 
* them, doulitless, pros’cd themselves useful and brasT, tmt no 
one of them evinced the desire or the skill to sol« the proWtms 
of politics proper, and to guide the vessel of the state tfirrugh 
the storm) seas ol intngue and faction with the han I of a true 
pilot. Their political wi<dom wns hmiied to a sincert IWkI 


e\*try initiMUuai autuunty wmut lougi t * , '* 

Thfirpetts ambtionwasrpnimtedwithlittle Tt-e I'rrv*^ tiTi* 
of Wetet’as m Spiji— that he not only •’Sowed tn l»* 

delighted with the far from har-wnioM Ijne of \*^ 
ocfjuicnal pwrts, lx.t even wl enrvTf I *■ went har* fn-nw*/ trrn 1 e .f 
hVe a w-'h JilviirJ«» of w n» and rf tnrtrw, and a* 
table fud hn head crowrrd tnr deseetif-ng kietorKi 
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theatrical thunder with the golden laurel of the conqueror — 
are no better attested than most historical anecdotes ; , but such 
gossip reflects the degenerate ambition of the race of Epigoni. 
Even the better men were content when they had gained not 
power and influence, but the consulship and a triumph and a 
place of honour in the senate ; -and at the very time wdien with 
right ambition they would have just begun to be truly useful 
to their country and their party, they retired from the political 
stage to spend their days in princely luxury. Men like Metellus 
and Lucius Lucullus were, even as generals, not more attentive 
to the enlargement of the Roman dominion by fresh conquests 
of kings and peoples than to the enlargement of the endless 
game, poultry, and dessert lists of Roman gastronomy by new 
delicacies from Africa and Asia Minor, and they wasted the best 
part of their lives in more or less intellectual idleness. The 
traditional aptitude and the individual self-denial, on which 
all oligarchic government is based, were lost in the decayed and 
artificially restored Roman aristocracy of this age; in its judg- 
ment universally the spirit of clique was accounted as patriotism, 
vanity as ambition, and narrow-mindedness as consistency. 
Had the Sullan constitution passed into the guardianship of 
such men as have sat in the Roman College of Cardinals or the 
Venetian Council of Ten, v’e cannot tell whether the opposition 
would have been able to shake it so soon; with’ such defenders 
every attack involved, at all events, a serious peril. 

Of the men, who were neither unconditional adherents nor 
open opponents of the Sullan constitution, no one attracted 
more the eyes of the multitude than the young Gnaeus Pom- 
peius, who was at the time of Sulla’s death twenty-eight years of 
age (bom 29th September, The fact was a misfortune 

for the admired as well as for the admirers; but it was natural. 
Sound in body and spirit, an excellent athlete, who even when 
a superior officer vied with his soldiers in leaping, running, and 
lifting, a vigorous and skilled rider and fencer, a bold leader of 
volunteer bands, the youth had become imperator and triumpha- 
tor at an age which excluded him from every magistracy and 
from the senate, and had acquired the first place next to Sulla 
in public opinion; nay, had obtained from the indulgent regent 
himself — ^half in recognition, half in irony — the surname of the 
Great. Unhappily, his mental endowments by no means 
corresponded with these unprecedented successes. He was 
neither a bad nor an incapable' man, but a man thoroughly 
ordinary, created by nature to be a good sergeant, called by 
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drcumstanccs to be a general and a statesman. An intelligent, 
brave and experiCTced, thoroughly excellent soldier, he' was 
still, ■ ; . ■ • *’■* — without trace of any higher 

gifts. J*. , . -neral, ns well as in 
other' : • : ■ • .■ I*firdering on timidity, 

and, if possioie, lu gi>c _ .*• : ‘ . only >»hen he had 

established an immense superiority over his opponent. Ilis 
* '*■•'"* the average culture of the time; although entirely 
. - . «hjtifuilv 

Hts 

integrity was that oj a iiui ni.«4 ■■ • retion 

his considerable property inherited and acquired, ile dis- 
dained not to make money in the usual senatorial way, but he 
was too cold and too nch to incur speci.il risks, or draw down 
on himself conspicuous di«:^ce, on that atxount. TTic rice so 
>»»« amtemooraries, rather than any 
; '.“.tW, 

His “honest countenance" betaine «!....•! 
c«n after his death he was esteemed as a worthy and moral 
man; he «as really a good neighbour, nho did not join in ih*" 
revolting schemes by whicli the grandees of that age extended 
the bounds of their domains through forced sales or measurr* 
still worse at the expense of their humbler neighbours, and in 
domestic life he displayed attachment to his nife and children; 
it redounds moreover to his credit that he was the flnl to depart 
from the tKirb.irous custom of putting to death the caplrir 
and generals of the enemy alter they had been exhrbifed m 
s triumph. But this did not prcs*ent him from separating frem 
‘jhis beloved wife at the command of his lord and master So|’a, 

,T because she belonged to an outlawed family, nor from ord'ring 
with great composure that men who had stood hr bin and 
helped him in times of diHsculty should lie exeruieij before hu 
e>*es at the nod of the same master fti. 3:4): he was not cnirl, 
though he wsw reproached with being so, txit— what perhafis 
was worse— be was cold and, in gcoi! as n tvil, ur.*ropiiisfire«!. 

In the tumult of liotlle le faced the enemy fetrW^.V; n a»il 
life lie was a shy man, whose cheek flaihed c.*} the 1’ 4;hlns 
, c not withcul emUrrmrvent, «njl 

,«i» •• "* •** With 
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of his freedmen and clients, by whom he had no fear of being 
controlled. For nothing was he less qualified than for a states- 
man. Uncertain as to his aims, unskilful in the choice of his 
means, alike in little and great matters shortsighted and helpless, 
he was wont to conceal his irresolution and indecision under a 
solemn silence, and, when he thought to play a subtle game, 
simply to deceive himself with the belief that he was deceiving 
others. By his military position and his territorial connections 
he acquired almost without any action of his own a considerable 
party personally devoted to him, with which the greatest things 
might have been accomplished; but Pompeius was in every 
respect incapable of leading and keeping together a party, and, 
if it still kept together, it did so — ^in like manner without his 
action — through the sheer force of circumstances. In this, 
as in other things, he reminds us of Marius; but Marius, with 
his nature of boorish roughness and sensual passion, was still 
less intolerable than this most tiresome and most starched of 
all artificial great men. His political position was utterly 
perverse. He^was a Sullan officer and under obligation to serve 
the restored constitution, and yet again in opposition to Sulla 
personally as well as to the whole senatorial government. The 
gens of the Pompeii, which had only been named for some sixty 
years in the consular lists, had by no means acquired full standing 
in the eyes of the aristocracy; the father of this Pompeius had 
occupied a very invidious equivocal position towards the senate 
(iii. 255, 302), and he himself had once been in the ranks of the 
Cinnans (iii. 312) — recollections which were suppressed perhaps, 
but not forgotten. The prominent position which Pompeius 
acquired under Sulla set him at inward variance with the aristo- 
cracy, quite as much as it brought him into outward connection 
with it. Weak-headed as he was, Pompeius was seized with 
giddiness on the height of glory which he had climbed with such 
dangerous rapidity and ease. Just as if he wished to ridicule 
his dry prosaic nature by the parallel wth the most poetical 
of all heroic figures, he began to compare himself with Alexander 
the Great, and to account himself a man of unique standing, 
whom it did not beseem to be merely one of the five hundred 
senators of Rome. In reality, no one was more fitted to take 
his place as a member of an aristocratic regime than Pompeius. 
His dignified outward appearance, his solemn formality, his 
personal bravery, his decorous private life, his want of all 
initiative might have gained for him, had he been be 
hundred years earlier, an honourable place by the side of ^ 
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Maximus and Publius Deci ’ 

of the genuine Optimate c 
not a little to the special 

between Pompeius and the mass of the burgesses and the senate 
Even m his own age he would have had a definite and respectable 
position, had he contented himself with being the general of the 


constantly aspinng to a special position in the state, and, when 
it offered itsdf, he could not mole up hw mind to occup) it, 
he was deeply indignant when persons and laws did not bend 
unconditionally before him, and jet he everj'where bore himscU 
with no mere affectation of modesty as one of many peers, and 
trembled at the mere thought of undertaking am thing unconsli 
tutional Thus constantly at fundamental variance ivith, and 
jet at the same time the obedient sersant of, the oligarch), 
constantly tormented by an ambition which was fnghtcnrf 
at Its own aims, his deeplj agitated hh passed jojiessly awa\ 
m a perpetual inward contradiction 
ilarcus Crassus cannot, anj more than Pompeius, he reckoned 
among the unconditionu adherents of the oligarch) He is 
a personage highly charactemtic of this epoch hike rompeiu% 
svhose senior he was by a few jears, he belonged to the circle 

t t W ..J 4W». . ,1 U 


Abo\e all, he threw himself into ipecuUtion 


and with prudence, he entered into partnership with ht» iretii 
men in the most \*aned undertakings, he ac’cd as banker both 
m and out of Rome, in person or b> his agents, he oibaacetl 
mone) to his eolleagues in the senate, and undertork— as it 
might happen— to execute worU or to brit* the tnlxjnsli cn 
Iheir account He was far from nice in the rrutier of ruin* 

f irofit On occasion of the Julian p»Twenpliori a b*g^rv in 
Ills Jju) l<en p’csed against him, for wl »ch reaion bulla tna<Je 
no more use of him iher ceforward in af sin ef state f-c d*i not 
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refuse to accept an inheritance, because the testamentary docu- 
ment which contained his name was notoriously forged; he 
made no objection, ^Yhen his bailiffs by force or by fraud dislodged 
the petty holders from lands which adjoined his own. He 
avoided open collisions, however, with criminal justice, and lived 
himself like a genuine moneyed man in homely and simple style. 
In this way Crassus rose in the course of a few years from a man 
of ordinary senatorial fortune to be the master of wealth which 
not long before his' death, after defraying enormous extra- 
ordinary expenses, still amounted to 170,000,000 sesterces 
(£1,700,000). He had become the richest of Romans and there- 
by, at the same time, a great political power. If, according to 
his expression, no one might call himself rich wlio could not 
maintain an army from his revenues, one who coiild do this 
was hardly any longer a mere citizen. In reality the views of 
Crassus aimed at a higher object than the possession of the fullest 
money-chest in Rome. He grudged no pains to extend bis con- 
nections. He knew how to salute by name every burgess of 
the capital. He refused to no suppliant his assistance in court. 
Nature, indeed, had not dpnc much for him as an orator: his 
speaking, was .dry, his delivery monotonous, he had difficulty 
of hearing; but his pertinacity, which no wearisomeness deterred 
and no . enjoyment distracted, overcame such obstacles. He 
never appeared unprepared, he never extemporised, and so he 
became a pleader at all times in request and at all times ready ; 
to whom it was no derogation that a cause was rarely too bad 
for him; and that he knew how to influence the judges not merely 
by his oratory, but also by his connections and, if necessary, 
by his gold. Half the senate was indebted to him; his habit 
of advancing to “ friends ” money without interest revocable 
at pleasure rendered a number of influential men dependent 
oh him,' and the more so that, like a genume man of business, 
he made no distinction of parties, maintained connections 
on all hands, and readily lent to every one able to pay or other- 
wise u^efuk The most daring party-leaders, who made their 
attacks recklessly in all directions, were careful not to quarrel 
with Crassus ; he was compared .to the bull of the herd, whom 
it was advisable for none to provoke. That such a, man, so 
situated. Could not strive after lowly aims is clear; and, in 
a, very different way from Pompeius, Crassus knew; exactly 
like a banker the objects and the means of political specula- 
tion. From the drigiri of Rome capital was a political, power 
there; the -age was of such a sort, that everything seemed 
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fl'TKS'iible to pld as to iron. If in the time of revolution a 

‘ ■. I %*• ( ■ ‘ : ’ ■ r ".“s 



tage. Why should Crassus, the nrejuuuc»iu*,u 
roan in Rome, and no penurious raiser but a speculator on the 
greatest scale, not speculate also on the crow-n ? Alone, perhaps, 
he could not attain this object; but he had already carried out 
many great transactions in partnership; it was not impossible 
Oiat for this also a suitaWe partner might present himself. It 
is a trait characteristic of the time, that a mediocre orator and 
officer, a politician Vbho toolc his actirity for energy and hts 
covetousness for ambition, one who at bottom had nothing but 
a colossal fortune and the mercantile talent of forming con- 
nections— that such a man, rel}-ing on the omnipotence of 
“ ’ I-*-- deem himself on a level with the 
I ■ . ••“-‘with 


• ■ < itives 

and aniyiig luv * • • made 

fearful havoc. Among the former, the only sumvutg n.art of 

- ' <*...« f, the friend and ally of Pruvus 

id then by Sulla’s victory 
• S); he was ft shrewd man 

• led, either by the vreight 
s of his party or by that oi tus ;K.iso4ial standing to act more 
j than a respwtable secondary part. In the democratic J^rty, 

‘ among the rising youth, Gaius Julius Cwar, who was twenty- 

four years of age (born la July, drew towards him tlm 


* It to usual loKt down tlw year f *1 u thst ct Ca>Tar'# Hrth, teeaut# 
aceoedloe to SMtoatai {Cm. S3), Jiuterch (Csa Ojl. tad t"* C- 

U. Mil be wai at bto deitb <tj Mareb. Wl la ^ **“^*’* 

at«3 tfcfl itatpTi«*t that he waa |5 yem old at the tirse of lie Su,-i3 jes*" 
»CT{?lIoo(V,*; Vch.il atlneaiiyaceordk BctthUrt-wtoellerlylscm- 
aJUest with the fictt that Camr 6Bed the aed.lcti't* ta Va*-*-* 
tn V,*, aed lhcfis*siul»hlpl*i ^//,aod -f 1^ 

the t*t*i be bcU at the very eatlhHt la tU 

4J aalti yeara a taaa'a t*'» re»f«ti«Tiy ftoceker ft a. #4» VWea-.fc. t 
ccvedve why Camr haae etW ah I— rr«» 

beigre the Icyil tune, aoi fSO lert why there a-Veull I* *vj- 

• hereof htofcaria/ li^eve w; three l*«» ratl^er ftJtrat tha roR^wtw* that. 
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eyes of friend and foe. Ilis relationship with iMarius and Cinna 
(his father's sister had been the wife of Marius, he himself had 
married Cinna'.s daughter); the courageous rcfu.sa! of the youth 
who had scivrcc outgrossm the age of boyhood to .sene! a divorce 
to his young wife Cornelia at the bidding of the dictator, as 
Pompeius had in the like ease done; his bold persistence in the 
priesthood conferred upon liim by Marius, but revoked by Sulla; 
his wanderings during the proscription with which he was 
threatened, and which was wiUi difiiculty averted by the inter- 
cession of his relatives; his bnivcry in the conflicts before 
Mytilcne and in Cilicia, a bravery' which no one had c.vpcclcd 
from tlie tenderly reared and almost effeminately foppish boy; 
even tlic warnings of Sulla regarding the “ boy in the petticoat " 
in whom more than a Marius lay concealed — all these were 
precisely so many recommendations in the eyes of the demo- 
cratic party'. But Caesar could only be the object of hopes 
for the future ; and the men who from their age and their public 
position would have been called now to seize the reins of the 
party' and the state, w’crc all dead or in c.vilc. 

Tlius the leadership of the democracy, in the absence of a 

as his birthdav fell undoubtedly on July is, he was bom not in ^ fj o', but in 
so that in -/s'- he w.as in his 20-2 1st year, and he died notin his 56tli 
year, but at the age of 57 j'cars 8 months. In favour of this latter view 
we may moreover adduce the circumst.-incc, whicli has been strangely 
brought forward in opposition to it, that Caesar “ parne purr '* was ap- 
pointed by Marius and Cinna as Flamcn of Jupiter (Veil. ii. 43) ; for Marius 
died in January -^V'l " Ixm Caesar was according to the usual view 13 ye.-irs 
6 months old, and therefore not “ almost,” as Velleius says, but ariually 
still a boy, and most probably for this very reason not at all capable of 
holding such a priesthood. If, ag.!!!!, he was born in July, he was at 
the death of Marius in his lOth j'car; and with this the c.Npressioii in Velleius 
agrees, as well as the gencr.al rule that civil positions were not assumed 
before the expiry of the age of boyhood. Further, with this latter view 
alone accords the fact that the denarii struck by Caesar about the outbreak 
of the civil war are marked with the number LII. probably the year of his 
life; for when it began, Caesar’s age was according to this view soine^ 
what over 52 years. Nor is it so rash as it appears to us who arc accustomed 
to regular and ofBcial lists of births, to charge our authorities with an error 
in this respect. Those four statements may very well be all traceable to a 
common source; nor can they at all lay claim to any very high credibility 
seeing that for the earlier period before the commencement of the ada 
diurna the statements as to the natal years of even the best known and 
most prominent Romans, e.g., as to that of Pompeius, vary in the most 
surprising manner. 

In the Life of Caesar by Napoleon III. (B. 2, eh. 1) it is objected to this 
view, first, that the lex annahs would point for Caesar’s birth-ve.ar not to 

Txhr I ^ut to -rg-jj ; secondly and especially, that other eases are known where 
it was not attended to. But the first assertion rests on a mistake- for as 
the example of Cicero shows, the lex annalis required only that at the enter- 
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man with a true vocation for it, was to be had by any one who 
might please to gi> e himsel/ /orth as the champion of oppressed 
popular freedom, and m this waj it came to Marcus \emihu3 
Lepidusy a Sullan, who from motives more than cquu*ocai 
deserted to the camp of the democracy Once a zealous 
Optimate, and a large purchaser at the auctions of the pro- 
senbed estates, he had, as governor of Sialy, so scandalously 
plundered the provmce that he svas threatened with impeach* 
ni, . ' . . ’ ~ * . T* 

af ■ ^ , 

a 

rc ■ « 

age, who did not deserve to become a leader either m counal or 
m the field Nesertheless the opposition welcomed him, and 
the new leader of the dcmocrots succeeded not only m detemng 
his accusers from prosecuting the attack which thej had begun, 
but also m carrying his election to the consulship for Vi/* » 


« wAiihjtllsbouUltwcwnplrifJ 
»rf,4rerfrtinr/»t VVh*n 
• “OnfeiTtn): nu 

tie and dietatocthip wm 

entrust^ loqu/ttf yonnsmen he ftasaivietv.ol court#, 
acknowledge the eaclter penod before the issuing of , 
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which he was helped not only by the treasures exacted in Sicily, 
but also by the foolish endeavour of Pompeius to show Sulla 
and the pure Sullans on this occasion what he could do. Now 
that the opposition had, on the death of Sulla, found a head 
once more in Lepidus, and now that this their leader had become 
the supreme magistrate of the state, the speedy outbreak of the 
new revolution in the capital might with certainty be foreseen. 

But even before the democrats moved in the capital, the 
democratic emigrants had again bestirred themselves in Spain. 
The soul of this movement was Quintus Sertorius. This 
eminent many a native of Nursia in the Sabine land, was from 
the first' of a tender and even soft-hearted temperament — as his 
'almost enthusiastic love for his mother, Raia, sho^vs — and at 
the same time of the most' chivalrous bravery, as was proved by 
the honourable scars which he brought home from the Cimbrian, 
Spanish, and Italian wars. Although wholly untrained as a 
speaker, he excited the admiration of learned advocates by the 
natural flow and the striking precision of his address. His 
remarkable military and statesmanly talent had found oppor- 
tunity of shining by contrast, more particularly in the revolu- 
tionary war which the democrats so wretchedly and stupidly 
mismanaged; he was confessedly the only democratic officer 
who Imew how to prepare and to conduct war, and the only 
democratic statesman who opposed the insensate and furious 
doings of his party with statesmanlike energy. His Spanish 
soldiers called him' the new Hannibal, and this not merely 
because he had, like that hero, lost an eye in war. He in reality 
reminds us of the great Phoenician by his equally cunning and 
■courageous strategy,' by his rare talent of organising war by 
means of war, by his adroitness in attracting foreign nations to 
his interest and making them serviceable to his ends, by his 
prudence in success and misfortune, by the quickness of his 
ingenuity in turning to good account his victories and averting 
the consequences of his defeats. It may be doubted whether 
any Roman statesman of the earlier period, or of the present, 
can be compared in point of universal talent to Sertorius. '• After 
Sulla’s generals had compelled him to quit Spain (iii. 324), he 
had led a restless life of adventure along the Spanish and African 
coasts, sometimes in league, sometimes at war, with the Cilician 
pirates who haunted these seas and with the chieftains of the 
wandering tribes of Libya, The victorious Roman restoration 
had pursued him even thither : when he besieged Tingis (Tangiers), 
a corps under' Paccia'ecus from Roman Africa had appeared to 
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help the pnncc of the town, but Pacwoecus was totally defeated 
and Tingis T\as taken by Sertonus On the report of such 
achievements by the Roman refugee spreading abroad, the 
Lusitanians, who, notwithstanding their pretended submission 
Roman sunremacj, pnicttcativ maintained their jnde- 
r— i^irther 

■ p their 

■ 13 

Sertonus, who twenty jtau w,.« s ■ . Titus 

Didius m Spam and knew the resources of the land, resolved to 

comply with the invitation, and, leaving behind a small detach- 
ment on the Mauretanian coast, embarked for Spam (about 
Vb*) The straits separatmg Spam and Afnca were occupied 
by a Roman squadron commanded by Cotta, to steal through 
It was impossible, so Sertonus fought his way through and 
succeeded m reaching the laisitanians There were not more 
than twenty Lusitontan communities that placed themsehts 
under his orders, and of “Romans '* he mustered only s^ao 
whom were deserters from the armj 
* • ” Oman st> le Scr 

• s assoaatmg with 

• • >f troops possessing 

^ * • • end he rtmforcetl 

the liand which he hau uiuug v t bv Icvjmg 4000 

infantry and 700 ca^lr^, and with this one Icgmn and the 
swarms of Spanish sn’ mteers ndsanced ogainst the Romtni 
The command m hurlher Spain was held bv Lucius lufKhus 
who through his absolute dei-otion to Sulla— so well tnnl 
\ amidst the proscnptions— had risen from a sulultem to be 
propraetor, he was lotall> defeated on the Baetis S'W 
»»,mins covem:! the field of battle 3f«*engen in all I arte 
, ■ nr(j\jnce of the Fbro, 

• I 1 . - advance of t!;r 

■ • k • • • the expen^red 

■ I • • . »e the nc3;>ahV 

huhfltusmiouv c , • ' ctred in natvr- 

ms the rc\-olt. In ine Fbre province not uiuy was tfe^amy 
of Calvinus destroyed and be bimseU sla n ly Sertnn-s’ Jmi- 
tenant, the quaestor Ijiaus Kirtuteius, l*i' littvst Monlros, the 
prrtvmor of Trans'!p.ne (>aul, who hwl rrtnwtl the IVmwrt 
with three kgmns to help hw cofV-a?ve, was lo»xhy iMeatn} I 
the tame lirive leafier ith diFarotty Ma-Wi neapeff wj**i 
/nr men to Ikrda (Lrn Ja) »ni! Uwnce to bis prowwe, Im eg c 
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the inarch his whole bajrgage through a sudden attack of the 
Aquitanian tribes. In I'urthcr Spain Metcllus penetrated into 
the Lnsitanian territory'; but Sertorius succeeded during the 
siege of Longobriga (not far from the mouth of the Tagus) in 
alluring a division under Aquinus into an ambush, and thus 
compelling lirctcllus himself to raise the siege and to evacuate 
the Lnsitanian territorjr Sertorius followed him, defeated on 
the Anas (Guadiana) the corps of Thorius, and inflicted vast 
damage by guerilla warfare on the army of the commander-in- 
chief himself. Mctcllus, a mcUiodical and somewhat clumsy 
tactician, was in despair as to this opponent, who obstinately 
declined a decisive battle, but cut off his supplies and communi- 
cations and constantly hovered round him on all sides. 

Tliese extraordinary successes obtained by Sertorius in the 
two Spanish p^o^nnces wore the more significant, that they were 
not achieved merely by arms and were not of a mere military 
nature. The emigrants as such were not formidable ; nor were 
isolated successes of the Lusitanians under this or that foreign 
leader of much moment. But with the most decided political 
and patriotic tact Sertorius acted, whenever he could do so, not 
as condoiticrc of the Lusitanians in revolt against Rome, but as 
Roman general and governor of Spain, in which capacity he 
had in fact been sent thither by the former rulers. He began ^ 
to form the heads of the emigration into a senate, which was to 
increase to 300 members and to conduct affairs and to nominate 
magistrates in Roman form. He regarded his army as a Roman 
one, and filled the officers’ posts, wdthout exception, with Romans. 
With reference to the Spaniards he was the governor, who by 
virtue of his office levied troops and other support from them; 
but he was a governor w'ho, instead of exercising the usual 
despotic sway, endeavoured to attach the provincials to Rome 
and to himself personally. His chivalrous character rendered 
it easy for him to enter into Spanish habits, and excited in the 
Spanish nobility the most ardent enthusiasm for the wonderful 
foreigner who had a spirit so kindred with their orvn. Accord- 
ing to the warlike custom of personal following which subsisted 
in Spain as among the Celts and the Germans, thousands of the 
noblest Spaniards swore to stand faithfully by their Roman 
general unto death; and in them Sertorius found more trust- 
worthy comrades than in his countrymen and party-associates. 

^ At least the outline of these organisations must be assigned to the years 
'VsS although the execution of them' doubtless belonged, in 
great part, only to the subsequent years. 
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He did not disdam to turn to account the superstition of the 
ruder Spanish tnbes, and to have his plans of v.ar brought to 
him as commands of Diana by the nmte faarn of the roddess 
Throughout he exernsed a righteous and gentle rule. His 
troOps, at le«t so far as hw eje and his arm reached, had to 
maintam the strictest disaphne Gentle as he generally was 
m punishing, he showed himself mexorabte when an> outrage 
was perpetrated by his soldiers on fncndlv soil Nor was he 
inattentive to the permanent relief of the condition of the 
provmcials, he reduced the tribute, and directed the soldiers 
to construct wmter barracla for themselves, so that the 
oppressne burden of quartering the troops was done away ami 
« n source of unspeakable mischief and annoyance was 
' ' ■ I - « ' ^ r* r fiihtv an aadem) 

‘ • ( ' 

instruction usual m Rome, ie« ^ \ 5^ ’« ' Greek, 

and to wear the toga— «a remarkable measure, which was b) no 
means designed merel) to take from the atlirt m as gentle a form 
as possible the hostages that m Spain were inevitable, but was 
above all an emanation from, and an advance on, the great 
project of Gams Gracchus and the democratic part) for graduillv 
Komanising the pronnees It wns the first attempt toaceomplisn 
their Romnnisaiion not b> extirpating the old mhalntants and 
fitlinji theif places with Italian emigrants, but In I.atm«tng the 
provincials themselves Hie Optimates in Rome sneered at the 
wretched emigrants, the ninawajs from the Italian arm>, the 
relics of the robber hand of Carho, the sorr) taunt recoiled upon 
its authors The masses that bad been brought into th* fwtd 
’ against Sertomis were reckoned, including the Sptniih gereral 
levy, at i 30 ,coo infantr>, eoco ardicrs and slingers and 
cavidr) Against this — — * «’»»v-rmriiv of force Sertortus 

not only held his • • 


t. « <• • • • I ' 

the Hither province, aiie; in vj « ' * • 

longer existed a Konan army hmwsancs of iwfior « n«-i id 
throcfdi the who’e temiory of Caul, th^m, tco, the tfil« le?*n 
to stir, and liands pathen-g togrther Ugan to nske t*^ Alp ru- 
passes tiwcure ‘Ibc *ea loo liekvpwJ qai’e at much t/> 
msurgenis os to the leptu"-i'f govern.'^**!, t-rct ^ cf 
the forrwr— the pin'et'-werr at powerf -1 in tl ‘‘pjr »b 
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Sulla had declared guilty of treason— on whom the Ja^rs of the 
restoration bore with intolerable seierity— and generally the 
more noted men of Marian views were invited to accede. Not 
a few, such as the young Ludus Cmna, joined the movement; 
others, however, followed the example of Gaius Oiesar, who had 
returned home from Asia on receiving the accounts of the death 
of Sulla and of the plans of Leptdus, but after becoming more 
accurately acquainted with the character of the leader and of 
the mover-*"*^ r>n,^/>nt}\r withdrew. Oirousing and recruiting 
went on ii • *• *»-.»• 

capital. 

was toncocted among the ivtnibuui iiwiw .... 

All this took place under the «} cs of the gov emment. 'Ihc 
cohsul Catulus and the more judicious Opt/mites urged an 
immediate decisive interference and suppression of the ttvoll 
in the bud; the indolent majorit) , howev-er, could not male up 
their minds to begin the struggle, but tried to deceive thcmwlves 
as long as possible by a sj'slem of compromises and «mce<sinns. 
They yielded m respect to the com law, and granted n hmiteil 
renewal of the Gracchon distnbution of grain, In doing which 
they probably returned to the mediitlng regulations mnde in 
the time of the Social war; according to these not all (as ncajKl* 
ing to the Semprontan law) but only a definite numlict— it may 
be conjectured 40,000— of the poorer burgesses appear to hive 
received the earlier l3tges<es, as Cracclius had fnrd them, of 
five matfit monthly at the pnee of dj etjrr (31/.)— a regulalwi 
which occisjoned to the trc.isurv an annual net loss of at least 
* . a TK.. nnfxisition, naturally as httic s ithfied .i< it wat 


the fivp 1 ul c^Jy ll- liryi-**"* ri i * 

llisl Che tiw (*i ici> r*w» Ivt?*'* *■’ 

Itome to •Its* tfi thtf t« ^tia. t*Bi i‘'»t 

nuTltv 1.V1 artfvl If'f 1 I e, if 11 j{ »»# r • ’tp r *• ' « / » ' » ' j I 

I ar-tKl-twl 1" t 'Cl- rt'er J w-isa !■ ■* 'r> i 

(Ue Vf^ nc sn yj'. W'r »■«■''<»«*-«* i 
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decidedly emboldened by this' partial’ concession, displayed all 
the more rudeness and violence in the capital; and in Etruria, 
the true centre of all -insurrections of the Italian proletariate/ 
civil war already broke but; the dispossessed Facsulans resumed 
possession of their lost estates by force of arms, and several of 
the veterans settled there by Sulla perished in the tumult. The 
senate on learning what had occurred, resolved to send the two 
consuls thither, in order to raise troops and suppress the insurrec- 
tion.^ It was impossible to adopt a more irrational course. 
The senate, in presence of the insurrection; evinced its pusil- 
lanimity and its fears by the re-establishment of the com law; 
in order to be relieved from a street-riot, it furnished the notorious 
head of the insurrection with an army; and, when' the two 
consuls were bound by the most solemn oath which could be 
contrived not to turn the amis entrusted to them against each 
other, it must have required the superhuman obduracy of 
oligarchic consciences to think of erecting such a bulwark 
against the impending insurrection. Of course Lepidus armed 
in Etruria not for the senate, but for the insurrection — 
sarcastically declaring that the oath which he had taken bound 
him only for the current year. The senate put the oracular 
machinery in motion to induce him to return, and committed 
to him the conduct of the impending consular elections; but 
Lepidus evaded compliance, and, while messengers passed to 
and fro and the official year drew to an end amidst proposals of 
accommodation, his force swelled to an army. Wien at length, 
in the beginning of the following year (677), the distinct injunc- 
tion of the senate was issued to Lepidus to return without delay, 

Sempronian amount “ a moderate largess, tolerable for .the state and 
necessary for the common people" (Cic. dc Off. ii. 21, 72, Brut. 62, 222; 
see vol. iii. 223), and must have been again adopted in the law of 
The ' democracy was by no means content with this (Sallust, he.), the 
amount of loss is calculated on the basis of the grain being worth at least 
double (iii. 102) ; when piracy or other causes drove up the price of grain, 
a far more considerable loss must have ensued. • 

^ From the fragments of the account of Licinianus (p. ^4; Bonn) it is 
plain that the decree of the senate, uti Lepidus et Catulus decreiis cxcrciiibus 
makirrime proficiscerenfur (Sallust, Hist, i, 44 Dietsch), is to be understood 
not of a despatch of the consuls before the e.ypiry of their consulship to their 
proconsular provinces, for which there would have been no reason, but of 
their being sent to Etruria against the revolted Faesulans, just as in the 
Catilinarian war the consul Gaius Antonius was despatched to the same 
quarter. The statement of Philippus in Sallust [Hist. i. 48, 4) that Lepidus 
ob sediiionem provinciam ctim exercitu adephts csi, is entirely in harmony 
with this view; for the extraordinary consular command in Etruria was 
just as much a provincia as the ordinary proconsular command in 
Narbonese Gaul. ' ' ' ' 
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the proconsul haughtily refused obedience, and demanded m hu 
turn the renewal of the former tribuniaan povitr, the reinsialmg 
of those who had been forably ejected from their civic rights 
and their property, and, besides this, his o^^^l re-elcction as 
consul for the current j ear or, m other words, the lyranms in 
legal form 

Thus war was declared The senatorial party could recloa, 
m addition to the Sullan veterans whose mnl existence was 
threatened by I^pidus, upon the army assembled b> the pro* 
consul Catulus, and so, in compliance with the urgent warnings 
of the more sagaaous, particularly of PhiUppus, ^tulus was 
entrusted by the senate with the defence of Oie capital and the 
repelling of the mam force of the democratic party stationed m 
Etnina At the same time Gnaeus Pompems was despatch^ 
with another corps to wTcst from his former fretegl the > alley 
of the Po, which was hcldb> Lepidus’ lieutenant, Marcus Brutus 
While Pompeius speedily accomplished his commission and shut 
up the enemj's general closely m Mutina, Lepidus appeared 
before the capita! in order to conquer it for the revolution ts 
Manus had formerly done by storm The nght banl of the 
Tiber fell wholly into his power, and he was able even to ness 
the mcr The dcasive battle was fought on the Campus 
Martius, close under the walls of the city But Ottuhs con- 
quered, and Lepidus was compiled to retreat to Etruna, while 


\ safe-conduct promised to him, subsequently put to death by 

I . . • . 


engagement on the coast of Etmna m order merely io|rocufe 
the means of retreat, and then embarked at the port of Cma for 
Sardinia^ from which poml he hoped to cut oT the supplies rf 
the capital, and to obtain conmunicaticn with the ipannh 
insurgents But the governor of the uUml opposetl to him a 
vigorous resistance, and he hnuelf tfetf, ret alter hii 
landing, of consumption (VV) whe'eupen the war in Sanfmn 
came to on e^d A part c! b»l told eft dnpened, with th** 
flower of the nsarreeiicnary am) ard wi'h a well ri>d efrs- 
Ihe la’f praetor, JJarcut Pcrjwrna, proceedei! to *"1 

thence to Spain to join tb* Jvftonart 
Tlie ohgaithy was thus VKlon't % mre Ley**-.* Ixi* it k* *v! 
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itself compelled by the dangerous turn of the Sertorian war to 
concessions, which violated the letter as well as the spirit of 
the Sullan constitution. It was absolutely necessary to send a 
strong army and an able general to Spain; and Pompeius 
indicated, very plainly, that he desired, or rather demanded, 
this commission. The pretension was bold. It was bad enough 
that they had allowed this secret opponent again to attain an 
extraordinary command in the pressure of the Lepidian revolu- 
tion; but it was far more hazardous to set aside all the rules 
instituted by Sulla for the magisterial hierarchy, so as to invest 
a man who had hitherto filled no civil office with one of the most 
important ordinary provincial governorships, under circum- 
stances in which the observance of the legal term of a year was 
not to be thought of. The oligarchy had thus, even apart from 
the respect due to their general Metellus, good reason to oppose 
with all earnestness this new attempt of the ambitious youth to 
perpetuate his exceptional position. But this was not easy. 
In the first place, they had not a single man fitted for the 
difficult post of general in Spain. Neither of the consuls of the 
year showed any desire to match himself against Sertorius; 
and what Lucius Philippus said in a full meeting of the senate 
had to be admitted as too true — that, among all the senators of 
note, not one was able and willing to command in a serious war. 
Yet they might, perhaps, have got over this, and after the 
manner of oligarchs, Avhen they had no capable candidate, have 
filled the place with some makeshift, if Pompeius had merely 
desired the command and had not demanded it at the head of an 
army. He had already lent a deaf ear to the injunctions of 
Catulus that he should dismiss the army; it was at least doubtful 
whether those of the senate would find a better reception, and 
the consequences of a breach no one could calculate — the scale 
of aristocracy might very easily mount up, if the sword of a 
well-known general were thrown into the opposite scale. So 
the majority resolved on concession. Not from the people, 
which constitutionally ought to have been’ 'consulted in a case 
where a private man was to be invested with the supreme 
magisterial power, but from the senate, Pompeius received 
proconsular authority and the chief command in Hither Spain; 
and, forty days after he had received it, crossed the Alps in the 
summer of W"- 

First of all the new general found employment in Gaul, 
where no formal insurrection had broken out, but serious 
disturbances of the peace had occurred at several places; in 
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consequence of which Pompeius depnved the cantons of the 
Volcae-Arecomia and the Helvn of their mdcpendence, and 
placed them under Massiba He also laid out a new rbad a\er 
the G)ttian Alps (Mont Genfivre, « 98), and so established a 
shorter communication between the \ alley of the Po and Gaol 
Amidst this work the best season of the jcar passed away, it 
was not till late m autumn that Pompems crossed the Pyrenees 
Sertonus had meanwhile not been idle lie had despatched 
Hirtulcms into the Further proiince to keep Xlctellus in check, 
and had himself endeavoured to follow up his complete victory 
m the Hither province, and to prepare for the reception of 
Pompems The isolated Celtibcnan towns there which still 
adhered to Rome, were attacked and reduced one after mother, 
at last, in the very middle of winter, the strong Cbntrcbia (south 
east of Saragossa) had fallen In vain the hard pressed towns 
had sent message after message to Pompeius, he would not be 
induced by an> entreaties to depart from his wonted course of 
slow progression \\ ith the exception of the manlime to>Tns, 
which were defended fa> the Roman fleet, and the distncfs of 
the Indigetes and Laletmi m the north-east comer of Spam, 
where Pompeius established himself after he had at length 
crossed the P> reneea, and made his raw troops bi\ ouac through 
out the vrmter to mure them to hardships, the whole of Hither 
Spam had at the end of VV become by treaty or force dependent 
on Sertonus, and the district on the upper and mid lie FL'o 
thenceforth continued the roam stay of his power Tven Uic 
apprehension whicli the fresh Roman force and the ceklirated 
name of the general exated in the army of the msurgrn's, had a 
salutary effect on it Mucus Peipcnna, who hidierto as the 
equal of Sertonus in rank had claimed an independent ct m 
mand otcr the force which he had brought with hin ftom 
laguna, was, on the n^^s of Pompems* arrival in com 

pclled b> his soldiers to place himself under th* on'en of 1 u 
abler colleague 

VV* ^*»**y^* f^tdoved lie rtTn 
of Hirtulcms ogaitul ifctellus, white ie*pe— la with a * rc-n^ 
armv look up his position along tbe lower cixne cf the 1 1 ro to 
, . » imtn croii ng the nver, if I '• s Vu.d ms'th 

, > « — with tl>^ view 0^ 

finct ■ t! f CCA. • fr tU 

sake orpro^^'^R lupphes if. e corw of ( i. J 

Ilcftnnias was destined to the mif"edj*le s ^pt't c* 1 er^erns 
/oftner laUnJ cn the urP<" hbro^ftc^^ in pentn j r.f 
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if poKiblc, alone. With joy Sertorius embraced the opportunity 
of fighting uith Pompeius before ifetellus aTri\cd and the death 
of Hirtulems transpired. 

The armies met on the river Sucro (Xucar); after a sharp 
conflict Pompems was beaten on the right wing, and was bimsdf 
carried from the Reid sevsKly wounded; Afranius conquered 
with the left and took the camp of the Sertoriaiw^ but dunng its 
pillage he was suddenly ass.*iilcd by Sertonus and compiled 
also to give way ” : •.* ■ ' 
on the following ‘ • , . « ■ 

been annihilated ■ • • . » . ■ ■ _ 

overthrown the corps of Perpenna ranged against him, and ta)»en 
his camp; it was not possible to resume the battle against the 
two armies united. Ihe junction of the hostile forces, the 
certainty which thenceforth could no longer be concealed that 
the army of Ilirtuleius had penshed, the sudden stagnation 


dispersed. But the despondency passed away^ as quKkJy as it 
had come; the white fasm, which represented in theejesof the 
multitude tlie military plans o! the general, was soon more 
popuhr than e\er; in a short Uirte Sertonur appeared with a 

, _ • i t • . .1 fvt«rnirv to the 


\ by sca^ and scaraty w as already making ilselt felt in th*- itu-iiAU 
iramp. .\nothcr battle took place m the plains of the rivrf 
Tuna (Gu»da!a^ iar), and the sinipglc w-ai long unefea'd-d. 
Pompems with the cavair>* was defeated by Sertoriu*. and hu 
brotiicr-indaw and quaestor, the brave Luciut .Memmiut, was 
slain; on the other hand Jleietlu* vanquished IVrperns, and 
victoriously repelled the attack of tlie enrm>'» 
directed ngainst him, receiving liimHf a wound n th' rT’nui'‘t. 
Once more the Sertori.m army dispened. VA^entu. w.uch 
Caius JJrrtnniiu held for S<*KiintiJ, w ai talen w-il rar* d t'» t? *• 
emund, Tlie Knimms, ptobaWy for a irt'^ent, ew'crtAm-d a 
hope shat thev were done with ll^ir tough sats^fu-t. IV 
Sertonan army had d'sapp^a'ed; she Rr msn Sr» 
jng far into she mterwr, Irswjrd the cir'-m 1 1 '"*'- i n f e 
forwsi Cluma n ih- upper iKem P'l* t.<r% vnnW 
invested tlu> rocky strcrghold, she fontirterTt if Rtif.'-.t 
Ar'embVd eliewhefe; hertetr-v i-t if t e 
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public treasury was not only deprived of the Spanish revenoes, 
but had aimually to send to Sp^ for the pay and maJatenance 
of the Spanish armies very considerable sums, ■which the pQ^vm• 
ment h^dly knew how to raise. Spain was devastated and 
impoverished, and the Roman civilisation, which presented so 
fair a promise there, received a severe shock; as was naturally 
to be expected in the case of on insurrectionary war waged with 
so much bitterness, and but too often occasioning the destruction 
of whole commuTjities, E^-en the towns which adhered to the 
dominant party in Rome had countless hardshins to endure; 
those situated on the coast had to be provided \mh necessaries 
by the Roman fleet, and the situation of the faithful com- 
munities in the interior was almt^t desperate. Gaul suflcred 
hardly less, partly from the requisitions for contingents of 
infantry and ca\'a!ry, for grain and money, partly from the 
oppressive burden of the winter quarters, whtcli rose to an 
intolerable degree in consequence of the bad fiarvest of y/; 
almost all the local treasuries were compelled to bciaLe them- 
selves to the Roman bankers, and to burden themselves witti a 
crushing load of debt. Generals and soldiers carried on the war 
svith reluctance. The generals had encountered an opponent 
far superior in talent, a tediously pertinacious resuianec, a 
warfare of ^vry serious perils and 0! successes difuculi to be 
attained, and far from bnlhant; it was asserted that rompelus 
was sdicmmg to get hinascif recalled from Spain and entrusted 
with a more desirable command elsewhere. Tlie loldien, tfio, 
found little satisfaction in a campaicn in which not only was 
there nothing to be got save haru blow-s and isorthlcsi liooty, 
but iheir vciy pay ■v.-as doled out to them with evtrem" irrrgu- 
lanty. Pompcius irporled to the senate, m the winter of 
V«"-V3*»that the pay was twoxearsinarrear.or.d^jis tfearny 
threatened to disband if the senate did not dcNwe wast xnd 
means; whereupon at length U.e nccd/ul sum* lh'“ 

Roman gowmment might eertamly h-iw clnTsted a con* 
sjdenb’c portion 0! these esPiS, if they could Iaw ptrs ailed en 
ihemselws to carry on Ih"* $par.«lj war with Im rrnttr-.rit, to 
MV nolliing of better will. In the main, l-mtrsfr, t: wi« 

.r . _r. ^ J*. jV .-v jr « » J , ...... J 

. ..,11,,... % * •, I ■ : ■■•s » . f • > 1 » - ar 

>r-T, r • • 

tjioniufhly favouniU'* to mn.nTCtv'‘3rv a-d yux’.nl nfix-.r, 

B» hrtle roidd its r-d U that U' S>ttt'n£r. 1- 1 rreeta n 

MTcned rstJjer ti i( »: wov'd with 
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contemporary revolts and thereby add to its dangerous char- 
acter. Just at that time the Romans were contending on evety 
sea with piratical fleets, in Italy with the revolted slaves, in 
Macedonia with the tribes of the lower Danube, in Asia Minor 
once more with king Jlithradates. Tliaf Sertorius had formed 
connections with the Italian and Macedonian enemies of Rome 
cannot be distinctly afflrmed, although he certainly was in 
constant intercourse with the Jfarians in Italy. With the 
pirates, on the other hand, he had prexoously formed an avowed 
league, and with the Pontic king — ^with whom he had long 
maintained relations through the medium of the Roman emi- 
grants staying at his court — he now concluded a formal treaty 
of alliance” in which Sertorius ceded to the king the client-states 
of Asia Minor, but not the Roman province of Asia, and promised, 
moreover, to send him an officer qualified to lead his troops, and 
a number of soldiers, while the king, in turn, bound himself to 
transmit to Sertorius forty ships and 3000 talents (£720,000). 
The \vise politicians in the capital were already recalling the 
time when Italy found itself threatened by Philip from the east 
and by Hannibal from the west; they conceived that the new 
Hannibal, just like his predecessor, after having by himself 
subdued Spain, could easily arrive with the forces of Spain in 
Italy sooner than Pompeius, in order that, like the Phoenician 
formerly, he might summon the Etruscans and Samnites to arms 
against Rome. 

But this comparison was more ingenious than accurate. 
Sertorius was far from being strong enough to renew the gigantic 
enterprise of Hannibal. He was lost if he left Spain, where all 
his successes were bound up with the peculiarities of the country 
and the people; and even there he was more and more compelled 
to renounce the offensive. His admirable skill as a leader could 
not change the naturfe of his troops. The Spanish militia 
retained its character;- untrustworthy as the wave or the wnd; 
now collected in masses to the number of 150,000, now melting 
away again to a mere handful. • The Roman emigrants, likewise, 
continued insubordinate, arrogant, and stubborn. Those kinds 
of armed force which require that a corps should keep together 
for a considerable time, such as cavalry especially, were of course 
very inadequately represented in his aimy. 'The war gradually 
swept off his ablest officers and the flower of his veterans; and' 
even the most trustworthy communities,' weaiy of being harassed 
by the Romans and ill-used by the Sertorian' officers, began to 
show signs of impatience and wavering allegiance. ' It is remark- 
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able that Sertonus, m this respect also like Hannibal, ntver 
deceived himself as to the hopelessness of his position, he 
allosTcd no opportunitj for brmg;mg about a compromise to 
pass, and was read) at aii> moment to Ia> down his command 
on the assurance of being aliened to Ju-e peacefulh m his natirc 
land But political orthodox) knov-s nothing of compronnse 


became less and less considerable , people began to call in 
question his military talent, he was no longer, it was alleged, 
V. hat he had been, he spent the da> m feasting or o\*cr his cupj, 
and squandered monej as wcU as time 
The number of the deserters, and of communities fallm^ 
a»a), increased Soon proi^cts formed by the Ronan erii 
grants against the life of the general were reported to him, 
thev sounded credible enough, cspcoalK as s'anous ofbeers of 
the insurgent armj , and f’erpenna m particular, had submitted 
wuh reluctance to the supreroac> of &rtenu$, and the Ronan 
go>*emors had for long promiseil amnesty and a high reward 
lo any one who should kill him Sertonus on heanng such 
allegations will drew the charge of guarding hii person frrn 
the Roman soldicn and enimsteU u to select Sp-oriardt 
Against the suspected themseliTS he proereded waih fearful loit 
ncccssiT) 5C\-cni) and condemned >3nouS; o! the accused to 
. d*ath without resorting as in other cases, lo the adticc of h s 
^courdl, hes^asnow more dargerojs— it w«ihem.pona'’’'T"e«l 
^ m the circles of the malcontents— 'o hi* fnendi than to 1 * f ej 
A second conspirao was soon dncosrred, which 1-ad it* lea* 
in his own stall, whoestr wa* denounced had to take f o* 
d e, liui all were not lictrajTsl and tl rcmaji "g 
ncludtng fspr-oall) l’rrpcr'*a, found in the nm.~i’innrt rnlr 
a rew nccntisx *o make haste Thes wrre in tfe f^a f-<p.a'’*en 
at Oica T1 •‘re, cn the tns’ig tmn of refpe’’na, a I-" ai"» 
victors was rrj^ rttd to th" general as hat "g lieen sc' .^sTd hr 
his troops, ard a* tl - festal l*a. q-et iWin?fd In I er^ien-a to 
cclflrA’r il is Victor) ''Ctton^s aceo* * "?'> aj^**^3wd «•*■'- **tj, 
as was 1 ts went, hr lus 5pan s’* tfiTJe Ctn*fi») to f f-'f 

cus*on n tl e Serti nm hex H ar'et t'^ f -i* » n « 

res tJ , /-t.1 1 * f i >ed fit u* K #-d tt t'e*- 'd ai jf » r • nf 
tl eguesUs i -'"cpf* n_n i) t >l»*,-nanal rr Virn <>*s * s 
tl rew 1 -'w’t U 1 cn I * cw, f , ft- { ice**' Id- -'-if t ts 
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hear the disturtiance. Then a wine-cup was dashed on the floor; 
Perpenna had given the concerted sign. Marcus Antonius, 
Sertorius’ neighbour at tablej dealt the first blow against him, 
and when Sertorius turned round and attempted to rise, the 
assassin flung himself upon him and held him down till the other 
guests at table, all of them implicated in the conspiracy, threw 
themselves on the struggling pair, and stabbed the defenceless 
general while his arms were pinioned (Ver )• With him died his 
faithful attendants. So ended one of the greatest men, if not 
the very greatest man, that Rome had hitherto produced — a 
man who under more fortunate circumstances would perhaps 
have become the regenerator of his country — by the treason of 
the wretched band of emigrants whom he was condemned to 
lead against his native land. History loves not the Coriolani ; 
nor has she made any exception even in the case of this the most 
magnanimous, most gifted, most deserving to be regretted of 
them all. 

The murderers thought 'to succeed to the heritage of the 
murdered. After the death of Sertorius, Perpenna, as the 
highest among the Roman officers of the Spanish army, laid 
claim to the chief command. The army submitted, but with 
mistrust and reluctance. However men had murmured 
against Sertorius in his lifetime, death reinstated the hero in 
his rights, and vehement was the indignation of the soldiers 
when, on the publication of his testament, the name of Perpenna 
was read forth among the heirs. A part of the soldiers, especially 
the Lusitanians, dispersed; the remainder had a presentiment 
that with the death of Sertorius their spirit and their fortune 
had departed. 

Accordingly, at the first ‘ encounter with Pompeius, the 
wretchedly led and despondent ranks of the insurgents were 
utterly broken, and Perpenna, among other officers, was taken 
prisoner. The wretch sought to purchase his life by delivering 
up the correspondence of Sertorius, which would have com- 
promised numerous men of standing in Italy; but Pompeius 
ordered the papers to be burnt unread, and handed him, as well 
as the other chiefs of the insurgents, over to the executioner. 
The emigrants who had escaped dispersed; and most of them 
went into the Mauretanian deserts or joined the pirates. Soon 
afterwards the Plotian law, which was zealously supported by 
the young Caesar in particular, opened up to a portion of them 
the opportunity of returning home ; but all those who had taken 
part in the murder of Sertorius, with but a single exception, died 
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a v)olent death Osca, and most of the tomis ahich had still 
adhered to Sertonus in Hither Spain, now wluntarily opened 
thejr gates to Pompems, Uxama (Osma), Ounia^and CaJagurm 
alone had to be reduced by force ITie two provnnccs were 
regulated anew, m the Further proiince, ifclellus rawed the 
annual tnbute of the most guilty communities, m the Hither, 
Pompeius dispensed reward and punishment Gilagurrts, for 
example, lost its mdcpendence and was placed under Osca A 
band of Sertonm soldiers, whidi h'*d collected m the Pvrenecs, 
was induced fay Porapcius to surrender, and was settled by him 
to the north of the Pjrenees neir Lugudunum (St Bertrand, 
m the department Haute Garonne) as the communit) of the 
“ assembled ” {convenae) The Romm emblems of victor) 
were erected at the summit of the pass of the Pyrenees, at l^e 
dose of •-V, Metellus and Pompeius marched with their armies 
through the streets of the capital, to present the thanks of the 
nation to Father Jows at the Capitol for the conquest of the 
Spaniards The good fortune of Sulla seemed still to be with 
hu creation after he had been hid m the gn\*c, and to protect 
jt better than the incapable and negligent watchmen appointed 
to cuard it The opposition in Italj had broken down from 
- -* «« r,f 1(5 leader, and that of the 
• *jr own ranks Tbe*e 

their ovtn pcrt'rneni'it 
• f thcif ofwncnis, were 
yet 50 many MCtoiics 4 u » * Tlie curuJe chairs were 

■mdered once more secure 



CHAPTER 11 


RULE OF THE SULLAN RESTORATION 

When the suppression of the Cinnan revolution, which 
threatened the existence of the senate, rendered it possible for 
the restored senatorial government to devote tire requisite 
attention to the internal and external security of the empire, 
various matters presented themselves, the settlement of which 
could not be postponed without injuring Ure most important 
interests and allowing present inconveniences to grow into 
future dangers. Apart from the very serious complications 
in Spain, it was absolutely necessary effectually to check the 
barbarians in Thrace and the regions of the Danube, whom 
Sulla on his march through Jfacedonia had only been able 
slightly to chastise (iii. 292), and to regulate, by military inter- 
vention, the disorderly state of things along the northern 
frontier of the Greek peninsula; thoroughly to suppress the 
bands of pirates infesting the seas everywhere, but especially 
the eastern waters; and to introduce better order into the 
unsettled relations of Asia Jlinor. The peace which Sulla had 
concluded in W wif-b Mfthradates, king of Pontus (iii. 291), 
and of which the treaty with Murena in ‘W (bi. 325) was 
essentially a repetition, bore throughout the stamp of a pro- 
visional arrangement to meet the exigencies of the moment; 
and the relations of the Romans wth Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
with whom they had de facto waged war, remained wholly un- 
touched in this peace. Tigranes had with right regarded this 
as a tacit permission to bring the Roman possessions in Asia 
under his power. If these were not to be abandoned, it was 
necessary to come to terms amicably or by force with the new 
great king of Asia. 

In the preceding chapter we have described the movements in 
Italyand Spain connected with the proceedingsof the democracy, 
and their subjugation by the senatorial government. In the 
present chapter we shall review the external government, as 
the authorities installed by Sulla conducted, or failed to 
conduct, it. , 

' We still recognise the vigorous hand of Sulla. in the .energetic 
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measures nhich, in the last period of his regenc}, the senate 
adopted almost simultaneously against the ^rtonans, the 
Dalmatians and Thraaans, and the Olician pirates 
The expedition to the Graeco-IUynan peninsula t\as designed 
partly to reduce to subjection or at least to tame the barbi^us 
tnbes who ranged Q%cr the \\hole mtenor from the Black Sea 
to the Adriatic, and ol whom the Bcssi (in the great Balkan) 
espeaaWy were, as it was then said, notorious as robbers even 
among a race of robbers, partly to destroy the corsairs m their 
haunts, especially along the Dalmatian coast As usual, the 
attack took place simultaneously from Dilmatia and from 
Jfacedonta, in which province on army of five legions was 
assembled for the purpose In Dalmatia the former praetor 
Gaius Cosconms held the command, marched through the 
country m all directions, and took by storm the ^rtress of 
Salona after a two > cars' siege In Macedonia the proconsul 
AppmsQaudiu5(*jYl*TV)f‘f*t attempted along the Macedono- 
Thraaan frontier to make himself master of the mountain 
districts on the (eft bank of the Karasu On both sides the war 
was conducted with savage fcrocitj, the Thraeivu destrojerl 
the places which they took and massacred ihcir captives, and 
the Komans returned hke for like But no results of im{<ftance 
w ere attained , the toilsome marches and the constant eorflicts 
with the numerous and brave inhabitants of the movntairv 
decimated the arm) to no purpose, the general blm-selfs €Jt*red 
and died IIis successor. Gams Scribonius Cuno (V/-SV)» 
was induced b) various obstacles, and partjculifly in a ro* 
inconsiderable mihtar) revolt, to desut from the ffif^.ai(c et» 
p^itioa apinst the rhraaanv, on f to turn hinef' Irjtes I 1 1 
tlie northern frontier of Maccdcn*a, where he jubdurtl t'^e wrak*^ 
Dirdam (m Servia) and reached as far ns the Danjl^* The 
bmve and al le Marcus Luoillas (*jV» *«V)arim adravnJ rait 
ward, defeated the B«si m tfeir ntninta-n, l>,k i^^'ir eapijil 
I'scudama or Phd ppopohs (Adrur ipV), r 'd 
to submit »o lie Koman >iJpfrr»r> JoflAlai aiv t' t^- 

Odr>jiari, anl th- C'rek towns on t*' cait ccail to t rth 

and sc-ith rl U- iJaJkxn eh* n— li’tcpf’ », Tu'~i, (afsti 
Odmus (n^^ar ka'wa) Mf-er\*j.vi arJl ctt/-rv— 
fWTidert on iJe Komans T7f^r, of Kerna-s 1 vJ 

hitherto JekJ b*tle more t*jn tfe Atuf* rn t*' 

a-rt^ntir n a pr'*\**— lh<v.?h lar ir rvel^' 

tf 1 ’ e p'lAj'fr ef Mared 

Iljt t> f I Itiittetr- fit'i c( O' TV» J.-I «- ! I>j- U' . t /■ 
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fined as they were to a small part of the empire, were far less 
injurious to the state and to indi\udua]s than the evil of piracy, 
which was continually spreading farther and acquiring more 
solid organisation. TTie commerce of Uic whole Mediterranean 
was in its power. Italy could neither export its otvm products 
nor import grain from the provinces; in the former the people 
were star\dng, in the latter the cultivation of the com-ficlds 
ceased for want of a vent for the produce. No consignment of 
money, no traveller was longer safe: the public treasury suffered 
most serious losses ; a great many Romans of rank were captured 
by the corsairs, and compelled to paj- heavy sums for their 
ransom, except in special instances wliere it was the pleasure 
of the pirates to execute the sentence of death, seasoning their 
proceedings with a savage humour. The merchants, and e^'en 
the divisions of Roman troops destined for the East, began to 
postpone their voyages chiefly to the unfavourable season of 
the year, and to be less afraid of the winter storms tlian of the 
piratical vessels, which indeed even at this season did not wholl}'’ 
disappear from sea. But severely as the closing of the sea was 
felt, it was more tolerable than the raids made on the islands 
and coasts of Greece and Asia Minor. Just as afterwards in the 
time of the Normans, piratical squadrons ran up to the maritime 
tovms, and either compelled them to buy themselves off with 
large sums, or besieged and took tliem by storm. When 
Samothrace, Clazomenae, Samos, lassus were pillaged by the 
pirates ( 'W) under the eyes of Sulla after peace was concluded 
with Mithradates, we may conceive how matters went on where 
neither a Roman army nor a Roman fleet was at hand. All 
the old rich temples along the coasts of Greece and Asia Minor 
were plundered one after another; from Samothrace alone a 
treasure of looo talents (£240,000) is said to have been carried 
off. Apollo, according to a Roman poet of this period, was so 
impoverished by the pirates that, when the swallow paid him 
a visit, he could no longer produce to it out of all his treasures 
even a drachm of gold. More than four hundred townships 
were enumerated as having been taken or laid under contribu- 
tion by the pirates, including cities like Cnidus, Samos, Colo- 
phon; from not a few places on islands or the coast, which were 
previously flourishing, the whole population migrated, that they 
might not be carried off by the pirates. Even inland districts 
were no longer safe from their attacks ; they occasionally assailed 
places distant one or two days’ march from the coast. The 
fearful debt, under which subsequently all the communities of 
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the Greek East succumbed, proceeded in great part from these 
fatal times. 

Pirac>‘ had totally changed its character. The pirates a ere 
no longer bold freebooters, who levied their tribute from the 
large ItaloOriental traffic in sl3\e5 and luxuries, as it passed 
through the Cretan vratets between Cyrene and the Pclo* 
ponnesus— in the language of the pirates the “ golden sea; " 
no longer even armed sm e-catchers, vrho prosecuted "war, 
trade, and piracy” side by side; they formed now a piratical 
state, With a peculiar espnt de corps, with a solid and very 
respectable organisation, with a home of their own and the 
germs of a sj’mmachy, and doubtless also wth definite political 
designs. The pirates called themseUcs Glicms; in fact their 
vessels were the rend«\ou5 of desperadoes and adventurers 
from all countries — discharged merctnanes from the recruiting- 
grounds of Crete, burgesses from the destroyed townships of 
Italy, Spam, and As\a., soldiers and officers from the armies 
of Fimbna and Sertonui, in a word the turned pen of all nstiom, 
the hunted refugees of all vanquished parties, every one that was 
wretched and danng— and where vras there not misery and 
V lolence m this unhappy age ? It was no lonwr a gang of robbers 
Vkho had flocked together, but a compact soMier'SUte, m which 
the freemasonry of exile and crime took the place of nationality, 
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all the bonds of social order, the legilimaie tonn^nwraU’w 
might have taken a pattern from this state— -the 
spnng of distrrw and nolmce — within which aJisre the iv 
Molable dcternmation to stand side liy side, the sme tf 
fcHomhip, r«p^t lor the p‘«*ptd word and the if’' chov'n 
chiefs, v^our and adroitness sec'ned to hare taV»^ rtf-re If 
the bannerol this state was mcnlwd vrith vmgwc«'«gsi''it \f »■ 
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as plunder, but as military spoil; and, while the captured corsair 
was sure of the cross in every Roman seaport, they too claimed 
the right of executing any of their captives. Their military- 
political organisation, especially since the Mithradatic war, was 
compact. Their ships, for the most part myoparones, that is, 
small open swift-sailing barks, with a smaller proportion of 
biremes -and triremes, now regularly sailed associated in 
squadrons and under admirals, whose barges were wont to glitter 
in gold and purple. To a comrade in peril, though he might be 
totally unknown, no pirate captain refused the requested aid; 
an agreement concluded with any one of them was absolutely 
recognised by the whole society, and any injury inflicted on one 
was avenged by all. Their true home was the sea from the 
pillars of Hercules to the Syrian and Egyptian waters; the 
refuges which they needed for themselves and their floating 
houses on the mainland were readily furnished to them by the 
Mauretanian and Dalmatian coasts, by the island of Crete, and, 
above all, by the southern coast of Asia Minor, which abounded 
in headlands and hiding places, commanded the chief thorough- 
fare of the maritime commerce of that age, and was virtually 
without a master. The league of Lycian cities there, and the 
Pamphylian communities, were of little importance ; the Roman 
station, which had existed in Cilicia since was far from 
adequate to command the extensive coast; the Syrian dominion 
over Cilicia had always been but nominal, and had recently been 
superseded by the Armenian, the holder of which, as a true great 
king, gave himself no concern about the sea and readily 
abandoned it to the pillage of the Cilicians. It was nothing 
wonderful, therefore, that the corsairs flourished there as they 
had never done elsewhere. Not only did they possess every- 
where along the coast signal-places and stations, but farther 
inland — ^in ’ the most remote recesses of the impassable and 
mountainous interior of Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia— they 
had built their rock-castles, in which they concealed their wives, 
children, and, treasures during their own absence at sea, and, 
doubtless, in times of danger found an asylum themselves.' 
Great numbers of such c'orsair-castles existed especially in the 
Rough Cilicia, the forests of which at the same tinie furnished 
the pirates with the most .excellent timber for ,ship-buiIdirig; 
and there, accordingly, their principal dockyards and arsenals 
were situated. It was not to be wondered at that this organised 
military state gained a firm body of clients among the Greek 
maritime cities, which were' more or less left to themselves and 
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managed their own affairs: these dties entered into traffic with 
the pirates as with a friendly pow’cr cn the bwis of definite 
treaties^ and did not comply ■with the summons of the Roman 
governors to furnish vessels against them. The not iaojn- 
siderable towm of Side in Ramphylia, for instance, allowed the 
pirates to build ships on its quays, and to sell the free men 
whom they had captured m its market. 

Such a sodety of pirates was a political power; and as a 
political power it gave itself out and was accepted from the 


emigrants; wc find them gis-ing battle to the fleets of Suita in 
the easlcm and in the western avaters; we find indiddual pirate 
princes ruling over a series of considerable coast Iosmis. tS’c 
cannot tell how far the internal political dcvtlopment of this 
floating state had already advanced; but its arrangements un- 
deniabV contained the germ of a sc.vUngdom, whidi wa< 
already beginning to establish itself, and out of which, under 
favourable circumstances, a permanent state might havT Wtn 
developed. 

IWs state of matters clear!) <hows, as we have partlv 
indicated already (ui. dr), how the Romans krpt-^r rather d..! 
not keep— order on “ their sea.*’ 'Flie protectorate of Rome 
oi'cnhe protmers conjured rs^entwll) w mihfor>*gu.irdivuhip; 
the provincials paid tax or tribute to the Ronuns for their 
defence by sea and hand, which was ccncmiratcd h Reman 
iTndj. Rut never, perlmps, ibd a guardi.m more ifixmeleidy 
Irlroud h»s ward than tlie Roman ohg-archY d-fra’id'd th»‘ 
lubjcct comniunitirs. Invtcatl of Rome rqutpp ng a 
Wl for the empire and centraluiag her mann* ee, th* t'mate 
wrmiitfd the unity ol luperntendrrce— withcnt wf ^h m if -i 
natter nothing could dinr— 'to (all into al*'Miecr, a.nd r(t 
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themselves fortunate if their Roman governor applied the 
requisitions ^Yhich he raised for the defence of the coast in 
reality solely to that object, and did not intercept them for 
himself; or if they were not, as very frequently happened, 
called on to pay ransom for some Roman of rank captured by 
tlie buccaneers. Pleasures undertaken perhaps with judgment, 
such as the occupation of Cilicia in were sure to be spoilt 
in the execution. My Roman of this period, who was not 
wholly carried away by the current intoxicating idea of the 
national greatness must have wished that the ships’ beaks might 
be tom down from the orator’s platform in the Forum, that at 
least he might not be constantly reminded by them of the naval 
victories achieved in better times. 

Nevertheless Sulla, who in the war against Slithradates had 
the opportunity of acquiring an adequate conviction of the 
dangers which the neglect of the fleet involved, took various 
steps seriously to check the evil. It is true that the instructions 
which he had left to the governors whom he appointed in Asia, 
to equip in the maritime towms a fleet against the pirates, had 
borne little fruit, for Murena preferred to begin war with Jlithra- 
dates, and Gnaeus Dolabella, the governor of Cilicia, proved 
wholly incapable. Accordingly the senate resolved in Vo^’ to 
send one of the consuls to Cilicia; the lot fell on the able Publius 
Servilius. He defeated the piratical fleet in a bloody engage- 
ment, and then applied himself to destroy those to^vns on the 
south coast of Asia Minor which served them as anchorages 
and trading stations. The fortresses of the powerful maritime 
prince Zenicetes — Olympus, Coiycus, Phaselis in eastern Lycia, 
Attalia in Pamphylia — were reduced, and the prince himself 
met his death in the flames of his. stronghold Olympus. A 
movement was next made against the Isaurians, who in the 
north-west, comer of the Rough Cilicia, on the northern slope 
of Mount Taurus, inhabited a labyrinth of steep mountain 
ridges, jagged rocks, and deep valleys, covered with magnificent 
oak forests — a region which is even at the present day filled 
with reminiscences of the old robber times. To reduce these 
Isaurian fastnesses, the last and most secure retreats of the 
freebooters, Servilius led the first Roman army over the Taums, 
and broke up the stongholds of the enemy Oroanda, and above 
all Isaura itself — the ideal of a robber-town, situated on the 
summit of a scarcely accessible mountain chain, and completely 
overlooking and commanding the wide plain of Iconium. The 
three years’ campaign ( WzVff X from which Publius Servilius 
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acquired forhimself and his descendants the sumime of Is-iuncus, 
was not without fruit, a great number of pirates and piratical 
vessels fell m consequence of it into the power of the Romans, 
Lyaa, Pamphylia, West Glicia were sev-crclj dcv’astilcd, the 
temtoncs of the destroved towns were confiscated, and the 
provnnee of Gliaa was enfarged bj their addiuon But, in the 
nature of the case, piracy was far from being suppressed bv these 
measures, on the conlrarj, it simplj betook itself for the tune 
to other ngions, and particular!} to Crete, the oldest harbour 
for the corsairs of the Mediterranean (lu 6x) Kothing but rt' 
prcssive measures earned out on a large scale and with unitv of 
puipose — nothing, in fact, but the establishment of a stand ng 
maritime police— could in such a case afTord thorough relief 
The afiairs of the mamland of Asia Minor wte cnnnectcd 
by various relations with this maritime war The variance 
which existed between Rome and the kings of rontiis and 
Armenia did not abate, but increased more and monr On 
the one hand Tigranes, king of Armenia, pursued his aggressivT 
conquests in the most reckless manner The rarthions, whose 
state was at this period tom bv internal diss^nstonsand cnfceb'ei!, 
were by constant hostilities dnven farther and farther luck nfa 
the intcnorof Asia Of the countries between Amema, Mrvopo- 
lamia, and Iran, the kingdoms of Cordume (northern Kurdistan), 
and Media Airopaicne (Arerbijan) worre converted ffim 
Parthian into Armentsn fiefs, and the kingdom of Nineveli 
(Mosul), or Adivbene, vnvs likewise conpelled at feast temj^v' 
rani}, to become a dep^ndenev of Ann*nn In Mf^opotsmta, 

4 too particular!) in and aro-nd Nisib «, tl e Arr'crian n-’r Vfsi 
c estab’/sh'xJ, Iwt iJie southern ha!/, which was tn great part 
'' seems not to have passed into th^ firm possesiicn rf the n^w 
great king, and ^leucia, on the Tigris, m particulir, Rpj>*ari 
not to have Iven subject to him Tlie kf*gd n ef fd'na rr 
Osroenc he hand d over to a tnbe tf ward'T •’c Arabs, wl •’h 
he tranip’anted from I'mtliem Mesopo’an a eel n 

tins region, with the view of co-^mard ng tw f't r"'’a*t tl^ pii 
sage of tl e I uphratts and V e great nnitr rf rra^'' * 
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But Tigranes by no means confined his conquests to the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates. Cappadocia especially was the 
object of his attacks, and, defenceless as it was, suffered destruc- 
tive blows from its too potent neighbour. Tigranes wrested 
the most easterly province Melitene from Cappadocia, and united 
it with the opposite Armenian province Sophene, by which 
means he obtained command of the passage of the Euphrates 
with the great thoroughfare of traffic between Asia Minor and 
Armenia. After the death of Sulla the armies of Tigranes even 
advanced into Cappadocia proper, and carried off to Armenia 
the inhabitants of the capital Mazaca (aftenvards Caesarea) 
and eleven other towns of Greek organisation. 

Nor could the kingdom of the Seleucids, already in the course 
of dissolution, oppose greater resistance to the new great king. 
The south from the Egyptian frontier to Straton’s Tower 
(Caesarea) was under the rule of the Jewish prince Alexander 
Jannaeus, who extended and strengthened his dominion step 
by step in conflict with the Syrian, Egyptian, and Arabic neigh- 
bours and with the imperial cities. The larger towns of Syria — 
Gaza, Straton’s Tower, Ptolemais, Beroea — attempted to main- 
tain themselves by their own resources, sometimes as free 
communities, sometimes under so-called tyrants; the capital, 
Antioch, in particular, was virtually independent. Damascus 
and the valleys of Lebanon had submitted to the Nabataean 
prince, Aretas of Petra. Lastly, in Cilicia, the pirates or the 
Romans bore sway. And for this cro\vn breaking into a thou- 
sand fragments the Seleucid princes continued perse veringly 
to quarrel with each, other, as though it were their object to 
make royalty ridiculous and offensive to all; nay more, while 
this family, doomed like the house of Laius to perpetual discord, 
had its own subjects all in revolt, it even raised claims to the 
throne of Egypt vacant by the decease of king Alexander II. 
without heirs. Accordingly king Tigranes fell to work there 
without ceremony. Eastern Cilicia was easily subdued by him, 
and the citizens of Soli and other towns were carried off, just 
like the Cappadocians, to Armenia. In like manner the province 
of Upper Syria, with the exception of the bravely-defended town 
of Seleucia at the mouth of the Orontes, and the greater part 

the Bedouins, who were accustomed to open routes for traffic through their 
territory and to levy on these routes fixed transit-dues (Strabo, xvi. 748), 
were to serve the great king as a sort of toll-supervisors, and to levy tolls 
for him and themselves at the passage of the Euphrates. These Osroenian 
Arabs (Orei Arabes), as Pliny calls them, must also be the Arabs on Mount 
Amanus, whom Afranius subdued (Plut. Pomp. 39). 
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of Phoenida wre reduced by force; Ptolemais tt-as occupied 
by the Armenians about the Jewsh state ^vas alrfady 

seriously •pircatened hy them. Antioch, the old capital of 
the Seleudds, became one of the residences of the preat hinp. 
Already from Va'j'he year foUosving the peace beriseen Sulla 
and llithradates, Tigranes is designated in the S>Tiin annals 
as the sovereign of the country, and Glidi and S)ria appear 
as an Armenian satrapy under Magadites, the lieutenant of the 
great king. The age of the kings of Nineveh, of the SalmanercTS 
and Sennacheribs, seemed to be renewed; again Oriental 
despotism pressed heavily on the trading population of the 
S>'rian coast, ns it did formcrlv on Tyre and Sidon; agrin great 
•states of the interior threw themselves on the pfosinccs along 
* • . . In number half a 

• CMStS. 

- * • i-d the 

Jews to Babylon, so now irom an .. , s rf the 
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refrained from aggressions in Asia Minor, and contented himself 
with — what no treaty forbade — placing his dominion along 
the Black Sea on a firmer basis, and gradually bringing into 
more definite dependence the regions which separated the 
Bosporan kingdom, now ruled under his supremacy by his son 
Machares, from that of Pontus. But he too apjjlied every effort 
to render his fleet and army efficient, and especially to arm and 
organise the latter after the Roman model ; in which the Roman 
emigrants, who stayed in great numbers at his court, rendered 
him essential service. 

The Romans had no desire to become further involved in 
Oriental affairs than they were already. This appears with 
striking clearness in the fact, that the opportunity, which at this 
time presented itself, of peacefully bringing the kingdom of 
Egypt under the immediate dominion of Rome was spumed 
by the senate. The legitimate descendants of Ptolemy Lagides 
had come to an end when the king installed by Sulla after the 
death of Ptolemy Soter II. Lathyrus — ^Alexander II., a son of 
Alexander I. — was killed, a few days after he had ascended the 
throne, on occasion of a tumult in the capital ('W*)* This 
Alexander had in his testament^ appointed the Roman com- 
munity his heir. The genuineness of this document was no doubt 
disputed; but the senate acknowledged it by assuming in virtue 
of it the sums deposited on account of the deceased king in Tyre. 
Nevertheless it allowed two notoriously illegitimate sons of king 
Lathyrus, Ptolemy XI., who was styled the new Dionysos or the 

* The disputed question, whether this alleged or real testament proceeded 
from Alexander I. (+ or ^exander II. (+ Vr ). JS usually decided in 
favour of the former alternative. But the reasons are inadequate; for 
Cicero {de L. Agr. i. 4, 12; 15, 38; 16, 41) does not say that Egypt fell to 
Rome in but that it did so in or after this year; and while the circum- 
stance that Alexander I. died abroad, and Alexander II. in Alexandria, has 
led some to infer that the treasures mentioned in the testament in question 
as lying in Tyre must have belonged to the former, they have overlooked 
that Alexander II. was killed nineteen days after his arrival in Egypt 
(Letronne, Inscr. de I'Egypte, ii. 20), when his treasure might still very well 
be in Tyre. On the other hand the circumstance that the second Alexander 
was the last genuine Lagid is decisive, for in the similar acquisitions of 
Pergamus, Cyrene, and Bithynia, it was always by the last scion of the 
legitimate ruling family that Rome was appointed heir. The ancient 
constitutional law, as it applied at least to the Roman client-states, seems 
to have given to the reigning prince the right of ultimate disposal of his 
kingdom not absolutely, but only in the absence of agnati entitled to 
succeed. 

Whether the testament was genuine or spurious cannot be ascertained, 
and is of no great moment; there are no special reasons for assuming a 
forgery. 
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Flute-blower (Auletes), and Holem> the C>'pmn, to take practi- 
cal possession of Egypt and Cyprus raspecUiely T7ie> were 
not mdeed expressly recognised by the senate, but no distinct 
summons to surrender their kingdoms nas addressed to them 
The reason why the senate allowed this state of uncertainty to 
contmue, and did not commit itself to 1 definite renunaation 
of Egypt and Cyprus, was undoubtedly the considerable rent 
which these kings rulmg, as it were, on suflerance, regularly paid 
for the continuance of ^e uncertainty to the heads of the Roman 
cotenes But the motive for waiving that attractis c ortiuisjtion 
altogether was different Egypt, by its peculiar position and 
Its financial organisation, placed m the hands of any governor 
commanding it a pecuniary and naval power and generally an 
independent authontj, which were absolutely incompatible 
with the suspicious and feeble government of the oligarch} 
m this point of v lew it was )udicioas to forego the direct posses 
Sion of the country of the Nile 
Less justifiable was the failure of the senate to interfere 
directly m the affairs of Asia Minor and SjTia Tlie Reman 
government did not indeed recognise the Armenian conqueror 
os long of Cappadocia and Sjna, but it d>d nothing to 
dnve him back, although tlie war, which undT pressure of 
necessity it began in Vi® against the pirates m C)lioa,nalurall} 
suggested Its mtcrfcrcncc mote especially m Svfia. In fact, 
b> tolerating the loss of Cappadocia and S>Tia without declaring 
not merely those committed 
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the Asiatics to establish themselves on the Ncditerrvnran winch 
was the political basis of its empire, such a murse was not a 
proof of love of peace, but a confession that the e!c*artlj) had 
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more prudent course than to keep quiet and to strengthen his 
kingdom in the interior. That he was in earnest wth his peace- 
ful declarations, he had sufficiently proved in the conference 
vath llurcna (iii. 32 5). He continued to avoid everything which 
would compel the Roman government to abandon its passive 
attitude. 

But as the first Hitliradatic war had arisen without citlier 
of the parties properly desiring it, so now tlicre grew out of the 
opposition of interests mutual suspicion, and out of this suspicion 
mutual preparations for defence; and these, by their very 
gravity, ultimately led to an open breach. That distrust of her 
own readiness to fight and preparation for fighting, which had for 
long governed the policy of Rome — a distrust which the want 
of standing armies and tlie far from exemplary character of the 
collegiate rule render sufficiently intelligible — made it, as it 
were, an axiom of her policy to pursue every war not merely 
to the vanquishing, but to the annihilation of her opponents; 
in this point of view the Romans were from the outset as little 
content with the peace of Sulla, as they had formerly been with 
the terms which Scipio Africanus had granted to the Cartha- 
ginians. The apprehension often e.xpresscd that a second 
attack by the Pontic king vais imminent, was in some measure 
justified by the singular resemblance between the present 
circumstances and those which existed twelve years before. 
Once more a dangerous civil war coincided with serious military 
preparations by Mithradates; once more the Thracians overran 
Macedonia, and piratical fleets covered the Jleditcrranean; 
emissaries were coming and going — as formerly between ilithra- 
dates and the Italians — so now between the Roman emigrants 
in Spain and those at the court of Sinope. As early as the 
beginning of Vt declared in the senate that the king 

was only waiting for the opportunity of falling upon Roman 
Asia during the Italian civil war; the Roman armies in Asia 
and Cilicia were reinforced to meet possible emergencies. 

Mithradates on his part followed with growng apprehension 
the development of the Roman policy. He could not but feel 
that a war bet\veen the Romans and Tigranes, however much 
the feeble senate might dread it, was in the long run almost 
inevitable, and that he would not be able to avoid taking part 
in it. His attempt to obtain from the Roman senate the docu- 
mentary record of the terms of peace, which was still wanting, 
had fallen amidst the disturbances attending the revolution 
of Lepidus and remained without result; Mithradates found in 
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r*i, ,_j ' *'ic conflict The 

• concerned nlso 
„ j seemed the pre* 

Iimmary to such a Avar Stjll more suspiaous were the claims 
which Rome held m suspense over Eg>pt and Cyprus it is 
significant that the king of Pontus betrothed his two daughters 
Jlithradatis and N) ssa to the two Ptolemies, to whom the senate 
continued to refuse Tccognition The emigrants urced him to 
stnke the position of ^rtonus m Spam, as to SNhich ^^lthra 
dates despatched cn\o>s under consenient pretexts to the 
head-quarters of Pompems to obtain information, and svhich 
was about this very time really imposing, opened up to the king 
the prospect of fighting not, as m the first Roman war, agamsl 
both the Roman parlies but in concert with the one ncamsl 
the other A more favourable moment could hardlj be hoped 
for, and after all it was always better to dcchre wnr than to let 
It be declared against him In *-V Nicomedes III Philopator 
king of Bithjnia, died, and as the last of his nee— for the son 
of his mamage with Nysa was or was said to be, suppa<ititiou< 
—bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans, who delajcd not to 
take possession of a country bordering on the Roman province 
and long ago filled with Romm ofiicials and mrrchanls Ki 
the same time Cyrene, which had been alrcvly bequeathed 
to the Romans m %Y {'•' ^^57) wl length constitutnl a 
proi ince, and a Roman governor was sent lh»ther(V/) These 
measures, m connection with the attacks earned out about the 
same time against the pirates on the south coast of Asia 
must have evened apprehensions in the king, the annrtali n 
of Bnhjma in pariicuhr made tic Knmans— for pApMtgar \ 
was hardly to be taken into oerpunt— immedate reigM'«^urj 
of the Pontic kingdom ami this, it ma\ l>e prrsi.rrr«l tun rd 
the scale Tlie king took the deenne step and tleali'Ctl w-r 
against the Romans in the winter o* **V-Vr 
Gladly would 'Inhradatcs have a\odfd uedcfUlmg »> 
arduous a work smglthandcd Hii nearest an I patural a' \ 

-WAsjthe^-rfat.kinP^tgTanes tDUhatsbnrt'uhvdr-uni'fil rr 1 

the proposal t { his father in law ^ tJ ere rena -ed « rfy tf »• 
msurgenii and the pirates Mitlrai’atw was ti jUfr 

himself in commumcatio » with tx*h, fv t*Tri 

smJsdrofitto'*pama''dto(reie A Hcraltmi) wssc aei u ’ 
with Sertorms (p it) l»y wheh Time cet'r f m i*e I r-* 
Ihthvnn, I'ap» hem i, (ahMa oM Csppi>^ •'U-aJl 1 1 then 
It M true, acq-ii ticnj w» tch 1 « ! to rat fe J cn f • j f ' 
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battle. More important was the support which the Spanish 
general gave to the king, by sending Roman officers to lead his 
armies and fleets. The most active of the emigrants in the east, 
Lucius Magius and Lucius Fannius, were appointed by Sertorius 
as his representatives at the court of Sinope. From the pirates 
also came help; they flocked largely to the kingdom of Pontus, 
and by their means especially the king seems to have succeeded 
in forming a naval force imposing by the number as well as by 
the quality of the sliips. His main support still lay in his own 
forces, with Avhich the king hoped, before the Romans should 
arrive in Asia, to make himself master of their possessions there; 
especially as the financial distress produced in the provmce 
of Asia by the Sullan war-tribute, the aversion in Bithynia 
towards the new Roman government, and the elements of 
combustion left behind by the desolating war recently brought 
to a close in Cilicia and Pamphylia, opened up favourable 
prospects to a Ponti invasion. There was no lack of stores; 
2,000,000 medimni of grain lay in the royal granaries. The 
fleet and the men were numerous and well exercised, particularly 
the Bastamian mercenaries, a select corps which was a match 
even for Italian legionaries. On this occasion also it was the 
king who took the offensive. A corps under Diophantus 
advanced into Cappadocia, to occupy the fortresses there and to 
close the way to the kingdom of Pontus against the Romans; 
the leader sent by Sertorius, the propraetor Marcus Marius, 
went in company with the Pontic officer Eumachus to Phrygia, 
with a view to rouse the Roman province and the Taurus 
mountains to revolt; the main army, above 100,000 men with 
16,000 cavalry and 100 scythe-chariots, led by Taxiles and 
Hermocrates under the personal superintendence of the king, 
and the war-fleet of 400 sail commanded by Aristonicus, moved 
along the north coast of Asia Minor to occupy Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia. 

On the Roman side there was selected for the conduct of 
the war in the first rank the consul of Vt j Lucius Lucullus, 
who as governor of Asia and Cilicia was placed at the head of 
the four legions stationed in Asia Minor and of a fifth brought 
by him from Italy, and was directed to penetrate with this 
army, amounting to 30,000 infantry and 1600 cavalry, through 
Phrygia into the kingdom of Pontus. His colleague Marcus 
Cotta proceeded with the fleet and another Roman corps to the 
Propontis, to cover Asia and Bithynia. A general arming of the 
coasts and particularly of the Thracian coast more immediately 
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threatened by the Pontic fleet, was enjoined; and the task of 
cleanng aU the seas and coasts from the pirates and their Pontic 
” — extraordinary decree, entrusted to a single magis- 

•' ' ' ' • . . . ^ 

corearis v,‘«' iji/ '* 

of LuculJus a sum of 72,000,000 sestenecs (£'730,000/, m ojuir 
to buiMafleet, which, however, LacuUus d^lined. From all 
this wc see that the Roman ^vcmment recognis^ the root of 
the evil m the neglect of their manne, and showed earnestness 
in the matter at least so far ns their decrees wnt. 

Thus the 'war began in Vf *dl points It was a misfortune 
for Mithradates that at the very moment of his declanng war 
the Sertonan struggle reached *»ts crisis, b>' which one of his 
pnnciple hopes was from the outset dcstrojed, and the Roman 
government was enabled to apply its whole power to the mir** 
time and Asiatic contest In Asia ifinor on the other hand 
Mithradates reaped the ndsantage of the ofTcnsue, and of the 
great distance of the Romans from the immediate seat of war. 

A considerable number of cities in Asia Minor opened their 
gates to the Sertonan propraetor who was placed at the head 
of the Roman proMnee, and they massacred, as in Y**» fhe 
Roman families settled among them the Pisidians, Isaurjans, 
and Olicians took up arms against Rome. The Romans for 
the moment had no troops at the points threatened. Indisidua 
energetic men attempted no douot at their osm hand to checL 
this tnutmy ol the proimcials; thus on receisang accounts of 
these esmts the younc Gaius Caesar left Rhoifes where he sras 
stasang on account of his studies, and with a hastilv mllectf J 
liand opposed himself to the insurgents ; but not much could fr* 
effected by such sailunteer corps Had not Deiotanis, th** hrasr 
tetrarch of thcTohstoliogi — aOUictnbe settled around rrti”u s 
—embraced the side of the Romans and fought with success 
against the Pontic generals, IaicuHus w ould hasr Lad to 
with rccaptumg the interior of tJr Roman prosarre fmin if.** 
enemv. Rut earn as it w.as, he lost n pacifjrg t^e n*wi,nrc 
and hocic the enrmv prrtsais f^T which th** sh.^hl 

successes achieved bv bis caswlry wt't far fia>m a"'''d ee-a* 
pensatjon. Still r’orc unfasrourkWe t'-an w rfr>gv» was l*-** 
aspect of things far the Kc-nant cn the r-’tS rf .Ai s 
Minor. Herr the great Ponuc army and tl e f ‘f t hsdf' rp'—rif 
nat'ered Rithjmia, and cc’^peP^ the Rc'nan m'-iA Cntia 
to take t' fltcr wiili hb fi* ru~w-'c* s f?rf- a*vl i h thif^ 
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within the walls and port of Chalcedon, where Mithradates 
kept them blockaded. 

Tliis blockade, however, was so far a favourable event for 
the Romans, as, if Cotta detained the Pontic army before Chalce- 
don and Lucullus proceeded also thither, tlie whole Roman 
forces might unite at Chalcedon and compel the decision of arms 
there rather than in the distant and impassable region of Pontus. 
Lucullus did take the route for Chalcedon ; but Cotta, w'ith the 
view of executing a great feat at his o^\'n hand before the arrival 
of his colleague, ordered his admiral Publius Rutilius Nudus 
to make a sally, which not only ended in a bloody defeat of the 
Romans, but also enabled the Pontic force to attack the harbour, 
to break the chain which closed it, and to bum all the Roman 
vessels of war which were there, nearly seventy in number. 
On the news of these misfortunes reaching Lucullus at the river 
Sangarius, he accelerated his march to the great discontent of 
his soldiers, in whose opinion Cotta was of no moment, and who 
would far rather have plundered an undefended country than 
have taught their comrades to conquer. His arrival made up 
in part for the misfortunes sustained; the king raised the siege 
of Chalcedon, but did not retreat to Pontus; he went south- 
ward into the old Roman province, where he spread his army 
along the Propontis and the Hellespont, occupied Lampsacus, 
and began to besiege the large and wealthy tov.Ti of Cyzicus. 
He thus entangled himself more and more deeply in the citl dc 
sac which he had chosen to enter, instead of — ^which alone pro- 
mised success for him — ^bringing the wide distances into play 
against the Romans. 

In few places had the old Hellenic adroitness and ability 
preserved themselves so pure as in Cyzicus; its citizens, although 
they had suffered great loss of men and ships in the unfortunate 
double battle of Chalcedon, made the most resolute resistance. 
Cyzicus lay on an island directly opposite the mainland and 
connected with it by a bridge. The besiegers possessed them- 
selves not only of the line of heights on the mainland terminating 
at the bridge and of the suburb situated there, but also of the 
celebrated Dindymene heights on the island itself; and alike 
on the mainland and on the island the Greek engineers put forth 
all their art to pave the way for an assault. But. the breach 
which they at length made was closed again during the night 
by the besieged, and the exertions of the royal army remained 
as fruitless as did the barbarous threat of the king to put to death 
the captured Cyzicenes before, the walls, if the citizens still 
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refusea to surrender The C>2iccnes continued the defence 
with counge and success, the> fell httic short of captun-g 
the long himself m the course of the siege 
Meanwhile Lucullus had possessed himself of a \crj strong 
position m rear of the Pontic nnn>, which, although not per 
mitting him directl> to relieve the hard pressed cit>, p%c him 
the means of cutting off all supplies b> Jind from the cnem% 
Thus the enormous ann> of Mithradatcs, estimated with the 
camp followers at 300,000 persons, was not m a position either 
to fight or to march, firmly xredged m betw een the imprcgnihie 
-j .v« Ty,mo\able Roman armj, and dependent for all 
* ’ for the Pontic 
• But the bad 

season set m, a stotni uoi o, ^ ^ , le siege works, 

the scarcity of pro\ isions and ahow all of fodder for the horses 
began to ^come intolerable The beasts of burden and the 
bagg£^ were sent off under convoy of the greater portion of the 
Pontic cat airy , wnth orders to steal away or break through at 
any cost, but at the n\cf Rhyndacus, to the cast of Cyricus, 
Lucullus oN'crtook them and cut to pieces the whole lw<l» 
Another division of cai'alty under Metrophanes and I-ucn s 
Fannios was obliged, after wand'nng long in the west of Asia 
Minor, to return to the camp iKfore Cyzicus Pamme and 
disease made fearful n\ages m the Ponuc ranks UTien spring 
came on besieged redoubled their cucrtions and took 

the trenches constructed on Dmdymon notling rrnured far 
the king but to nise the siege and uith the aid of hi* fletl In 
sasT what he could He went m person with the feet tn the 
Hellespont, but suffered considerable loss partly at its d-*pafti.r'*, 
partly through storms on the wyage Tie land ami u’'i’'’r 
Ifennocus and Manus likewise set out thither, witli Na'W 
of embarking at Ijimpsaeus under the proteett'^T of its wa^j 
Thei left bchuid their baggage m well ai the s rk and wn* •«*<‘d, 
who were all put to death !•> the exisperateil rsTKYn*^, 

I ucuHus mfiictcd on them \er\ consideral le fntr In tl way at 
thepassageofthemcrt AescpusandGranirus, Kitf^j a'tan^d 

their object Tlw Pontic ships tamed rers t* of tl’' 

great army and the atuens of I^mpsacui ther*Te]»TJ •*»! 
the reach of the Ronans 

The eonsutent ard disarel cond « cf the war b* I-f r * 
had not mh repaired the error* e f J * Ka'J » 

d-stroyed wiilo-i a pitched Ittrtfe t*e t*-n»rr cf t*' < 

amy—it was said 3cc,ec« iirW''rt H*d fw* *ii" 
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the fleet which was burnt in the harbour of Chalcedon, he would 
have annihilated the’ whole army of his opponent. As it was, 
the work of destruction continued incomplete; and while he was 
obliged to remain passive, the Pontic fleet notwithstanding the 
disaster of Cyzicus took its station in the Propontis, Perinthus 
and Byzantium were blockaded by it on the European coast 
and Priapus pillaged on the .«Vsiatic, and the head-quarters of 
the king were established in the Bithjmian port of Nicomedia. 
In fact a select squadron of fifty sail, which carried 10,000 select 
troops including Marcus Marius and the flower of the Roman 
emigrants, sailed forth even into tlie Aegean; it was destined, 
according to report, to effect a landing in Italy and there re- 
kindle the civil war. But the ships, wliich Lucullus after the 
disaster off Chalcedon had demanded from the Asiatic com- 
munities, began to appear, and a squadron ran forth in pursuit 
of the enemy’s fleet which had gone into the Aegean. Lucullus 
himself, experienced as an admiral (iii. 290), took the command. 
Thirteen quinqueremes of the enemy on their voyage to Lemnos, 
under Isidorus, were assailed and sunk off the Achaean harbour 
in the waters between the Trojan coast and the island of Tenedos. 
At the small island of Neae, between Lemnos and Scyros, at 
which little-frequented point the Pontic flotilla of thirty-two 
sail lay dra\vn up on the shore, Lucullus found it, immediately 
attacked the ships and the crews scattered over the island, 
and possessed himself of the whole squadron. Here Jifarcus 
Marius and the ablest of the Roman emigrants met their death, 
either in conflict or subsequently by the axe of the executioner. 
The whole Aegean fleet of the enemy was annihilated by Lucullus. 
The war in Bithynia was meanwhile continued by Cotta and by 
Voconius, Barba, and Gains Valerius Triarius the legates of 
Lucullus with the land army reinforced by fresh arrivals from 
Italy, and a squadron collected in Asia. Barba captured in 
the interior Prusa on Olympus and Nicaea, while Triarius along 
the coast captured Apamea (formerly Myrlea) and Prusa on the 
sea (formerly Cius). They then united for a joint attack on 
Mithradates himself in Nicomedia; but the king without even 
attempting battle escaped to his ships and sailed honieward, and 
in this he was successful only because the Roman admiral 
Voconius, who was entrusted with the blockade of the port of 
Nicomedia, arrived too late. On the voyage the important 
Heraclea was indeed betrayed to the king and occupied by him; 
but a storm in these waters sank more than sixty of his ships 
and dispersed the rest; the king arrived almost alp 
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The oflensive on the part of Mithradates ended in a compSete 
and very far from honourable (least of all for the supreme leader) 
defeat of the Pontic forces by land and sea 
LucuUus now in turn resorted to the aggressive Tnanus 
received the command of the fleet, with orders first of all to 
blockade the Hellespont and he m wait for the Pontic ships 
returning from Crete and Spam, Cotta was charged with the 
siege of Heraclea, the diflicult task of providing supplies was 
entrusted to the faithful and active princes of the Galatians 
and fiT Arwhanaines kmg of Cappadocia, Lucuffus himseff 
inced in the autumn of W tnfo the favoured land of Pontus, 
U an cncm>. ilithradates. 


^aftemards Meocaeban.«, * 

tary of the Ins, he contented himself iMth dnw inj, u ^ v ^ 
after him farther and farther mto the interior, and obstructing 
their supplies and communications Lucullus npidh followed, 
Smope vxas passed by, the Ha)>s, the old limit of Scipio, wns 
crossed, and the considerable fon-ns of Amisus, Eupstona (cn 
the Ins), and Themiscjra (on the Thermodon) were invested, 
till at length winter put nn end to the onward march, thougli 
not to the investment of the towns The voldiers of Lucxillji 
murmured at the constant advance which did not allow then 
1 /- exertions, and at the tedious and— 

j * - blockade* 

* • 'npljirm 

m the spring of *-V “« ** ^ 

ieav mg behind two legions before Amuut under llhu* Murena 
The king had made an attempt dunng the winder to mducr ih- 
great king of Armenia to take part m the struggle, it rf^atre^i 
like the former attempt fruitless, or led onJj to etrp'j 
Still less did the Panhians vbow any desire to m'rrfrre tn tf- 
forlom muse Nevertheless n comidtrab’eamv, cluc'’^ rsi 'd 
b> enlistments n Sc)thia, had again assemb'fd um’-r |irw 
phvntus and Taxiles at Cabin Tli^ Kcman am), «1 i^h *Si)l 
numbered onf) three fegions and was dreid'vff) xn*mot trj rA*- 
Pontic in cvvnlrj, found jt«elf co’npelled ti> av'^~l a* f-*r *s 
possible the plans and amved, not ted a*! J k 's, I y 

difliaU In fiaths m the Dll's At tf i t'-wn tl-* 

two crmi'*s hv frra ecn«i •eralf'-peoid o "fr ra<'h rt* ’r. 
Tlje duel ^'n-gj-V wav f r supptiM, wh-h wt*r tn 
scarce: hr this po’pvc Xfi'! radatrs f '~'*d th-* f < f 1 i 
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ntry under Diopnantus and 
cavalry and a division of select infawas intended to scour, the 
Taxiles into a flying corps, which he Halys and to seize the 
country between the Lycus and tfrom Cappadocia. But the 
Roman trains of provisions coming hs Hadrianus, who escorted 
lieutenant of Lucullus, Marcus Fabitfeated the band which lay 
such a train, not only completely dct expected to surprise him, 
in wait for him in the defile where bmp defeated also the army 
but after being reinforced from the cb that it totally broke up. 
of Diophantus and Taxiles itself, scing, when his cavalry, on 
It was an irreparable loss for the lihro\vn. 
which alone he relied, was thus overt first fugitives that arrived 
As soon as he received through the-significantly enough, the 
at Cabira from the field of battle-a.1 news, earlier even than 
beaten generals themselves — ^the fati resolved on an immediate 
Lucullus got tidings of the victory, betaken by the king spread 
farther retreat. But the resolution those immediately around 
with the rapidity of lightning among ie confidants of the king 
him; and, when the soldiers saw tked with a panic. No one 
packing in all haste, they too were seiiigh and low, ran pell-mell 
ryas willing to be the hindmost ; all, hven that of the king, was 
like, startled deer; no authority, not ewas carried away amidst 
longer heeded ; and the king himself 5 the confusion, made his 
the wild tumult. Lucullus, perceivinfiemselves to be massacred 
- attack, and the Pontic troops allowed tiad the legions been able 
almost without offering resistance. I their eagerness for spoil, 
to maintain discipline .and to restrain ;m, and the king himself 
hardly a man would have escaped thdth difficulty Mithradates 
.would doubtless have been taken. Whrough the mountains to 
escaped along with a few attendants tlource of the Iris); from 
Comana (not far from Tocat and the a: Marcus Pompeius soon 
which, however, a Roman corps undetended by not more than 
scared him off and pursued him, till, atjhis kingdom at Talaura 
2000 cavalry, he crossed the frontier ofte great king he found a 
in Lesser Armenia. In the empire of t|). Tigranes, it is true, 
refuge, but nothing more (end of fugitive father-in-law ; 
ordered royal honours to be shown to hind detained him in the 
but he did not invite him to, his court, Aad come in a sort of 
remote border-province to -which he E 
decorous captivity. , Is and Lesser Armenia, 

The Roman troops overran all Pontdry submitted without 
and as far as Trapezus the flat coun^manders of the royal 
resistance to the conqueror. • The conlore or less delay, and 
treasure-stores also surrendered after m 
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delivered up their contents The king ordered that the wonc: 
of the royal harem — his sisters, his numerous wives and con 
cubines— as it was not possible to secure their flight, should al 
be put to death by one of his eunuchs at Phamacca (Kcrasunt] 
The towns alone offered obstinate resistance It is true lha 
the few m the mtenor—Cabira, Amasia, Eupatona— vv ere nov 
m the power of the Romans, but the larger maritime towns 
Amisus and Sinope m Pontus, Amastns m Paphlagonia, fm? 
and the Pontic Heraclea m Bithynia, defended themselves vv^t^ 
desperation, partly animated bv attachment to the kng and tc 
their free Hellenic constitution which he had protected, parti) 
overawed by the bands of corsairs whom the king hid called to 
his aid Smope and Heraclea even sent forth vessels igin't 
the Romans, and thesquadronofSinopesciredaRomanflotilli 
which was bringing com from the Taunc penmsuh for the 
army of LucuUus Heraclea did not succumb till after a two 
j ears' siege, when the Roman fleet had cut off the citv /rom 
intercourse with the Greek towns on the Taunc pcninsult ami 
treason had broken out m the ranks of the garrison W hen 
Amisus was reduced to extremities, the pm>on set Are to the 
town, and under cover of the flames took to their ships In 
Sinope, where the daring pirate captain Seleucus and the rojaf 
eunuch Baechidcs conducted the defenre, the gamson plundered 
the houses before it withdrew, and set the 'hips which it could 
not take along with it on fire, it is said that, alllioijgh the grater 
portion of the defenders were enabled to embark, 80^ rot^air* 
were there put to death bj Lucullos Thc'c stegn tf towr 
f lasted for two whole >cars and more after the Kvttle cf Cal r; 

( Vj’”Va )r ^ ucuUuv prosecuted them m great part fw nevus oi 
his Iicutcnanls while he lum'elf rrgula’ed the aflaifs c' ths 
province of Avia, vvluch demanded and ob^oned a th-rourh 
rrfonn 

Remarkable, n an liHtonrol point c* m'w, b' wai tla* 
obstinate rt'mxncc of the Pun'ic tnm'an'd'* tm 11 t/» 
vnctoriQus Romans, it was of biUe i*nr'fd»ate u’c, tl- ca " 
of 'fithndatev wav none th» less Is* Tl' g'ev* kv*? I I 
e‘c*3-iat.f»vt,.n'vi.n*fnti nalfIKfff’* •i”'* 
biTi to las kngd im TTie Roman emmirt* n Asu ‘ ^ 

ihfjr liesi m'-n by th^ d'^'nicUn <f t*-** A'p'-in C-*'', e? 
rurvivffr* no* a f'*», such as th* ae^ire pi ’•■rv I « ' ts Paj* | 
a"d lurtas 1 A-nun, had rea''^ |t"if h 

wi»h the dm*h r? S‘r* n-J, «!« * n ti ' n t tV 

battle of Cal •», the Uvl tl-er 'saVvvint I II 
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radates’ own power was totally shattered, and one after another 
his remaming supports gave way; his squadrons returning from 
Crete' and Spain, to the number of seventy sail, were attacked 
and destroyed by Triarius at the island of Tehedos; even the 
governor of the Bosporan kingdom, the king’s own son Machares, 
deserted him, and as independent prince of the Tauric Cher- 
sonese concluded on his own behalf peace and friendship with 
the Romans ( VV). The king himself, after a not too glorious 
resistance, was confined in a remote Armenian mountain- 
stronghold, a fugitive from his kingdom and almost a prisoner 
of his son-in-law. Although the bands of corsairs might still 
hold out in Crete, and such as had escaped from Amisus and 
Sinope might make their way along the hardly-accessible east 
coast of the Black Sea to the Sanegae and Lazi, the skilful 
conduct of the war by Lucullus and his judicious moderation, 
which did not disdain to remedy the just grievances of the 
provincials and to employ the repentant emigrants as officers 
in his army, had at a moderate sacrifice delivered Asia Minor 
from the enemy and annihilated the Pontic kingdom, so that it 
might be converted from a Roman client-state into a Roman 
province. A commission of the senate, was expected, to settle 
in concert with the commander-in-chief the new provincial 
organisation. 

But the relations with Armenia were not yet settled. That 
a declaration of war by the Romans against Tigfancs was in 
itself -justified and even demanded, we have already shown. 
Lucullus, who looked at the state of affairs from a nearer point 
of view and with a higher spirit than the senatorial college in 
Rome, perceived clearly the necessity of confining Armenia 
within its bounds and of re-establishing the lost dominion of 
Rome over the Mediterranean. He showed himself in the 
conduct of Asiatic affairs no unworthy successor of his instructor 
and friend Sulla. A Philhellene above most Romans of his time, 
he was not insensible to the obligation which Rome had come 
under when taking up the heritage of Alexander — the obligation 
to be the shield and sword of the Greeks in the East. Personal 
motives — the wish to earn laurels also beyond the Euphrates, 
irritation at the fact that the great king in a letter to him had 
omitted the title of Imperator — ^may doubtless have partly 
influenced Lucullus; but it is unjust to assume paltry and 
selfish motives for actions, which motives of duty quite suffice 
to explain. The Roman governing college at any rate — timid, 
indolent, ill-informed, and above all beset by perpetual financial 
>1. — ^iv r 
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»r — rv,,ij,f never be expected, without direct com* 


by the favourable luiu 01 U4i- , • » 

procure a Roman intervenUon in Syria, and at the same tune 
a recoenition of their hereditary claims on Eg>'pt. If the fatter 
' .if *'•-*. could not, at any rate, be 

. ■ . . . : • . fnr bcmnnini; the 


mtervcntion iiiiieiavuu»a..i..-,, • s: )!'■» «'i 

and Armenia was to be dealt i\ith m earnest, Lucuiius tuui tu 
undertake the war, without any proper orders from the senate, 
at his OAvn hand and his own mk; he found himself, just like 
Sulla, compelled to execute what he did m the most manifest 
interest of tJie existing government, not with its sanction, but 
m spite of It. ilu resolution was facilitated by the uncertainty 
of toe relations, waixnng between peace and war, which bail 
lon^ subsisted between Rome and Armenia— an uncertainly 
which screened m some measure the arbitrariness of ha 
cc^mgs, and rcaddj suggested formal grounds for wa.*. 
state of matters in Cappadoaa and Syria nlTordcd pretexts 
• mirsuitof the Imgof I’ontus Roman 

Teat king. rf\s,howt\cr, 

• • ice to the cowfuct of d-e 

♦ . . to earned wUt he 

. . . 

Appius CUuums, 4u >. , • 

sunc.ndcrofMithradate3,whichmfactcouJdnoio«** • “ 

The resolution was a grave one, especially cons drnng tl^e 
condition of the Roman anny. It was indisfierisahlf d»ro“g l.if 
campaign w Armenia to keep the extensn'e tr'TUoty of I’ontut 
sirxingl^ occupioi—otherwiae the amy n Af*"'nu m rnt I nr 
Its cofrfi.umcaliQ.*M wth ho^ic, a-'-d liwides It night te raj v 
fort-'cen Uul .Milhradatei would ftltcnpt an irrcst-l t’'*a I it 
former kingdom The army, at the hes'I 1 f wh'ch Lt'Tj! js 
l.ad m ltd th" JJjihmdstic war, a.*^ cVUJg to a!»^«.t 
nen, was obvioady irudcijiute for thu djc‘> **'* t 
fihns't ofctirratancrt lie wes-id aslrj an>! 

nbia'nrj from h» fosvrnrieni i*je t*op4*«b tf a 
l<u{ ts U^ullui wsih'^J, acJ mat tt rv-siurr r-mj-3er^d. 
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to take up the war over the head of the government, he found 
himself necessitated to renounce that plan and— although he 
himself incorporated the captured Thracian mercenaries of the 
Pontic king with his troops— to carry the war over the Euphrates 
with not more than two legions, or at most 15,000 men. This 
was itself hazardous; but the smallness of the number might 
be in some degree compensated by the tried valour of the army 
consisting throughout of veterans. A much worse circumstance 
was the temper of the soldiers, to which Lucullus, in his high 
aristocratic fashion, had given far too little heed, Lucullus was 
an able general, and — according to the aristocratic standard — 
an upright and benevolent man, but very far from being a 
favourite with his soldiers. He was unpopular, as a decided 
adherent of the oligarchy; unpopular, because he had vigorously 
checked the monstrous usury of the Roman capitalists in Asia 
Minor; unpopular, on account of the toils and fatigues which he 
inflicted on his troops ; unpopular, because he demanded strict 
discipline in his soldiers and prevented as far as possible the 
pillage of the Greek towns by his men, but withal caused many 
a waggon and many a camel to be laden with the treasures of the 
East for himself; unpopular too on account of his manner, 
which was polished, stately, Hellenising, not at alf familiar, 
and inclining, wherever it was possible, to ease and pleasure. 
There was no trace in him of the charm which creates a personal 
bond between the general and the soldier. Moreover, a large 
portion of his ablest soldiers had reason to complain of the un- 
measured prolongation of their term of service. His two best 
legions were the same which Flaccus and Fimbria had led in ‘W 
to the East (iii, 289); notwithstanding that shortly after the 
battle of Cabira they had been promised their discharge well 
earned by thirteen campaigns, Lucullus now led them beyond 
the Euphrates to face a new incalculable war — ^it seemed as 
though the victors of Cabira were to be treated worse than the 
vanquished of Cannae (ii. 128, 169). It was in fact more than 
rash that, with troops so weak and so much out of humour, a 
general should at his own hand and, strictly speaking, in the 
face of the constitution, undertake an expedition to a distant 
and unknown land, full of rapid streams and snow-clad moun- 
tains— a land which from the very vastness of its extent rendered 
any lightly-undertaken attack fraught -with danger. The con- 
duct of Lucullus was therefore much and not unreasonably 
censured in Rome; but amidst the censure the fact should not 
have been concealed, that the peri^ersity of the government was 
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the prime occasion of this venturesome project of the general, 
and, if it did not justify it. Tendered it at least excusable. 

The mission of Appius Claudius was intended not only to 
furnish a diplomatic pretoct for the war, but also to induce tl^ 
princes and cities of Syria cspeaally to take arms n^^ainst the 

king: in th- ' * ■» 

wmter the • ■ 

transport; 

was directed through the province of Sophene, without losing 
time wth the siege of smaller places, straight lo\Nards Tigrano- 
certa, whither the great king Md shortly before returned from 
S>’7ia, after having temporarily deferred the prosecution of hti 
plans of conquest on the Mediterranean on account of Uic 
embroilment with the Romans. He w-as just projecting an 
inroad into Roman Asia from Gliaa and I.>'caonia, and was 
considering w hether " 

would previously gi' * ■ ■■ ■ 

messenger mterruptc ... 

Lucullus. He ordered the messenger to be hanged* but the 
disagreeable reality remained unaltered; so he leit hit capiiat 
and resorted to the mtenor of Annenia, to raise a force— which 
had not ytt been done— agamst the Romans. McanwhHe Jfithro- 
barranes with the troops actually at lus disposal and in concert 
with the neighbouring iledoum tnbes, who were callwl out in all 
haste, was to give employment to the enemy. Bui the corps of 
jfithrobarzanes s>*as dispersed by the Roman vanguard, amJ 
the Arabs by a detachment under Sextihus; and, while the 
1 . . r — — »he mountains to the R-)/:}!- 

* • was held m efteci by a 

• • - lushtd forwanf— m a '^clN 

• ■ • •• ’ • I *“es3fuf, 

I ' M 

, . ■ ■ < . • garai'"*! pxifrd 

upon the Roman army, and the settmg kre to the 
machines by mca.m of lupbUa, imtialed the Kr-ma'is nt » tfc 
iUc<ccrs oJ Jracoan wadarr, and Xbe I rave cunrur-Ii-ij 
Mancacus mamtain«l the oty, till at Icp^th the prwt rujai 
army of relief had assembled from all foiti of the vait <r.p»rr 
and the adpininf countnet ifjit were open ta Arn:<rni.n recri ;♦ 
iJi;; cStrtn, and had advanced througli the frf?nh-<*itr*n 
to the resfue cf the capital. The leader Tat-ei, •n-'ru in 
tj r wars of Mjil.radAt«, tuirued to av« 1 a Uitile, ar-jJ 

ro iunvLrd and rtarve out the «ruU Kcman army t-y rm-* f f 
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his cavalry. But ^Yhen the Icing saw the Roman general^ who 
had determined to give battle without raising the siege, move 
out with not much more than 10,000 men against a force twenty 
times superior, and boldly cross the river which separated the 
two armies; when he sun^eyed on the one side this little band, 
“ too many for an embassy, too few for an army,” and on the 
other side his oum immense host, in which the peoples of the 
Black Sea and the Caspian met with those of the I^Iediterranean 
and of the Persian Gulf, in which the dreaded iron-clad lancers 
alone were more numerous than tire whole army of Lucullus, 
and in which even infantr)' armed after the Roman fashion were 
not wanting; he resolved promptly to accept the battle desired 
by the enemy. But while the Armenians were still forming their 
array, the quick eye of Lucullus perceived that the}'- had 
neglected to occupy a height which commanded the whole 
position of their cavalry. He hastened to occupy it with two 
cohorts, while at the same time his weak cavalry by a flank 
attack diverted the attention of the enemy from this movement; 
and as soon as he had reached the height, he led his little band 
against the rear of the enemy's cavalry. Thpy w'cre totally 
broken and threw themselves on the not yet fully formed infantry, 
which fled without striking a blow. The bulletin of the -victor 
— that 100,000 Armenians and five Romans had fallen and that 
the king, throwing away his turban and diadem, had galloped 
off unrecognised -with a few horsemen — ^is composed in the style 
of his master Sulla. Nevertheless the victory achieved on the 
6 th October before Tigranocerta remains one of the most 
brilliant in the glorious history of Roman warfare ; and it was not 
less momentous than brilliant. 

All the provinces wested from the Parthians or Syrians were 
now strategically lost to the Armenians, and passed, for the 
most part, without delay into the possession of the victor. The 
newly-built capital of the great kingdom itself set the example. 
The Greeks, who had been forced in such numbers to settle 
there, rose against the garrison and opened to the Roman army 
the gates of the city, which was abandoned to the pillage of the 
soldiers. From Cilicia and Syria all the troops had already been 
withdrawn by the Armenian satrap Magadates to reinforce the 
relieving army before Tigranocerta. > Lucullus advanced into 
Commagene, the most northern province of Syria, and stormed 
Samosata, the capital; he did not reach Syria proper, but 
envoys arrived from the dynasts and communities as far as the 
Red Sea — ^from Hellenes, Syrians, Jews, Arabs-^to do homage 
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to the Romans as their Tterr so\'creigns Even the prmce of 
Cbrduene, the province situated to the cast of Tifntmocrrta, 
submitted, whde, on the other htnd, Guras the brother of the 
great king maintained himself in Nisibis, and thereby m JIcso- 
— f'.mtq Lucullus e\•cry^^here came fonvard as the protector 
• * » m fie 

* “ *■ ' • the throne, 

• ' i * v ■ • « ithdrawal of 

the Armenians had reiuiueJ .V , ' * d Sj-na, he 
sent av.a> the forced settlers of Tigranoarta once more to their 
homes The immense stores and treasures of the great king— 
the gram amounted to 30,000,000 tmdimni, the monev in 
Tigranocerta alone to 8000 t^enls (ncail> £«,ooo 000)— enabVd 
Lucullus to defray the expenses of the ^^■ar witliout malng anv 
demand on the state treasury, and to bestow on ench of hw 
soldiers, besides the amplest mamtenance, a present of 
df>iaru (£33) 

The great king v.as deeply humbled He was of a feeble 
character, arrogant m prospent), famt heirted in adv‘rnit>. 
Probably an agreement svoufd ha\e been come to lie»nctn hin 
and Lucullus — on agree m ent t»hich there was esTf) rrasen that 
the great king should purchase bi wnsiderablc lacnfjcts, and 
the Roman general should grant under tolerable eo^dittofts— 
Ind not the old Mithradites interfered Tl e latter had lalm 
no part in the conflicts around Tigrsnoctna laberatcd after 
ttrentj months' captmt) about the middle of Vo* *■*> 
sequence of the NTinance that liad occurred between the great 
king and the Romani, he had been despatched wt‘h 
Apnenian cavalrv to his former kingdom, to thrrat*ra the ron 
munications of the enm\ Recalled c\cn liefore he null 
accomplish anMhmg iherr when the greiil king s-"*raortd f i* 
a hole force to rcltes'e the capital which he h»d l<»lt. Pi'hr* la’e* 
uai met on lui amsal before fignmocerta by the nel'itt 1 
luitfeemgfromthefeldofbaitle Toever>cre ffr~t*effr 4 » 
king down to the comnon soJdie-r, aM aerr*'d los* H-’t if 
Tigran'*^ sHmildno'w make peace, no* cnl^ wcuU ifacr^dtret 
lose the las' clionce of bemg nrj*»tt'cd cn 1 * k ^ 1"** I * 
swrrmdtr would be beixrd dmbt the first tend i>‘*n of 

and crrtainh Ttgra"cs woulf not hasT acted ed^rwb'' r wirui 

I im than f w*"'tly acted tcwanii Jv-ss-f' s Tl ” 

ktpg aoco*tLr"*’% staked hri wwe we^x* t tn p'rsent 

t*5-ngs frc"! lalcisg thm rrurse, ani to iCK'-i'e i*'<» Arr*-^ trt 
eoi.rt to eon’in-e the war, cs «*'r-h he K»J n k >e a-*f 
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everything to gain; and, fugitive and dethroned as was Mith- 
radates, his influence on the court was not inconsiderable. He 
was still a stately and powerful man, who, although upwards of 
sixty years old, vaulted on horseback in full armour, and in 
hand-to-hand conflict stood his ground like the best. Years 
and vicissitudes seemed to have steeled his spirit: while in 
earlier timSs he sent forth generals to lead his armies and took 
no direct part in war himself, we find him henceforth as an old 
man commanding in person and fighting in person on the field 
of battle. To one who, during his fifty 3-ears of rule, had 
witnessed so many unexampled vicissitudes, the cause of the 
great king appeared by no means lost through the defeat of 
Tigranocerta; whereas the position of Lucullus was very difficult, 
and, if peace should not now take place and the war should be 
judiciously continued, even in a high degree precarious. 

The veteran of varied experience, who stood towards the 
■great king almost as a father, and was now able to exercise a 
personal influence over him, overpowered by his energy that 
weak man, and induced him not only to resolve on the con- 
tinuance of the war, but also to entrust Mithradates with its 
political and militar)' management. The war was now to be 
changed from a cabinet contest into a national Asiatic struggle; 
the kings and peoples of Asia ivere to unite for this purpose 
against the domineering and haughty Occidentals. The greatest 
exertions were made to reconcile the Parthians and Armenians, 
and to induce them to make common cause against Rome. At 
the suggestion of Mithradates, Tigranes offered to give back to 
the Arsacid Phraates the God (who had reigned since the 
provinces conquered by the Armenians — Mesopotamia, Adiabene, 
the “ great valleys ” — and to enter into friendship and alliance 
with him. But, after all that had previously taken place, this 
offer could scarcely reckon on a favourable reception; Phraates 
preferred to secure the boundary of the Euphrates by a treaty 
not vdth the Armenians, but with the Romans, and to look on, 
while the hated neighbour and the inconvenient foreigner fought 
out their strife. Greater success attended the application of 
Mithradates to the peoples of the East than to the kings. It 
was not difficult to represent the war as a national one of the 
East against the West, for such it was; it might very well be 
made a religious war also, and the report might be spread that 
the object aimed at by the army of Lucullus was the temple of 
the Persian Nanaea or Anaitis in Elymais dr , the modem 
Luristan, the most celebrated and the richest shrine ’> <-^e whefr' 
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region of the Euphrates.* From far and near the Asiatics 
flocked in crowds to the banner of the kings, who summoned 

<• , i _.<.*'»« T _ » *. » ' . ,• . • . f , 

• ■ ■ • ■ 1 • ■ , • * * ■ • ■ I . • 1 . ^ . 

capable of^marching and fightmg were bv their %-ery m'rorpora- 


among the .ksiatics, the cavalry; in the arri> newly formed bj* 
him half of the force was mounted. For the ranks of the 
mfantiy he carefully selected, out of the mass of recruits calletl 
forth f.- f r“-* caused them to 

bed' '. * ■ • **. ‘1 *1 ‘ ■ ‘b’e army, how- 

c\-cr, ■• •• the great Itn^ 

was destined not to me.asure its stirngih with the Roman 
sTlerans on the first chance field of battle, but to canflne itself 
to defence and petty warfare Mithradales h?d conducted the 
last war in his empire on the s^-stcra of constantly retreating «.nd 
avoiding battle; similar tactics were adopted 00 thi* occas»t 5 n, 
and Armenia proper was destined as the theatre of war— the 
hereditary land of Tigranes, still wholly untcrjched b>' th" 
enem), and excellent!) adapted (or this sort of warfare both 
by its physical character and bs thcpatnotisn of its hluihiUnls, 
The > ear found LucuUus m a position 0! dif cultv, whxh 

dailv assumed a more dxngermis aspect. In spite of his hKU xnx 
^^ctone 8 , people in Rone were not at all satisfi*d with hrn 
. "nie senate felt the arl»trar>* nature efhis rood Jrt; ihecuptdf’ 
h partv, sorely offended b)' him, set oil r'esns of lotnr-r aid 
comipticn at work to effect hn iTrall I>iily tl e horun c<^.^d 
with p'st and unjust eomplamls r^srih-g the t’-c 

cosrtous, the un-Ro-^xn, tiie tnulonnispr^^ral. TV* s^»’e vj 
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These accusations springing up against tlie general in Rome 
found a dangerous echo in the soldiers’ quarters on the Iris 
and on the Tigris ; and the more so that several officers including 
the general’s own brother-in-law, Publius Clodius, worked upon 
the soldiers with this view. The report beyond doubt designedly 
circulated by these, that Lucullus now thought of combining 
with the Pontic-Armenian war an expedition against the 
Parthians, augmented the exasperation of the troops. 

But while the troublesome temper of the government and of 
the soldiers thus threatened the victorious general with recall 
and mutiny, he himself continued like a desperate gambler to 
increase his stake and his risk. He did not march against the 
Parthians; but when Tigranes showed himself neither ready 
to make peace nor disposed, according to the wish of Lucullus, 
to risk a second pitched battle, Lucullus resolved to advance 
from Tigranocerta, through the difficult mountain-country 
along the eastern shore of the lake of Van, into the valley of 
the eastern Euphrates (or the Arsanias, now Myrad-Chai), 
and thence into that of the Araxes, where, on the northern slope 
of Ararat, lay Artaxata the capital of Armenia proper, with tlie 
hereditary castle and the harem of the king. He lioped, by 
threatening the king’s hereditary residence, to compel him to 
fight either on the way or at any rate before Artaxata. It was 
inevitably necessary to leave behind a division at Tigranocerta; 
and, as the marching army could not possiblj’’ be further reduced, 
no course was left but ,to weaken the position in Pontus and to 
summon troops thence to Tigranocerta. The main difficulty, 
however, was the shortness of the Armenian summer, so in- 
convenient for military enterprises. On the table-land of 
Armenia, which lies 5000 feet and more above the level of the 
sea, the com at Erzeroum only germinates in the beginning of 
June, and the winter sets in with the harvest in September; 
Artaxata had to be reached and the campaign had to be ended in 
four months at the utmost. 

At midsummer, Lucullus set out from Tigranocerta, 
and— passing doubtless through the valley of the Karasu, a 
stream flowing in a south-easterly direction to join the eastern 
arm of the Euphrates, the only valley which connects the plains 
of Mesopotamia with the table-land of interior Armenia — 
arrived on the plateau of Musch and at the Euphrates. The 
march went on — amidst constant and very troublesome skirmish- 
ing with the enemy’s cavalry, and especially with the mounted 
archers— slowly, but without material hindrance; and the 
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passage of the Euphrates, which was seriously defended bj* the 
Armenian cas-alry, was secured by a successful engagement; 
the Armenian infantry show ed itself, but the attempt^ in\oh-e 
it in the cwnflict did not succeed. Thus the army reached the 
table-land, properly so called, of Armenia, and continued its 
march into the unlmown country. Iliey Ind suffered no actual 
misfortune; but the mere mevitable retardation of the march 
by the difficulties of the ground and the horsemen of the enemy 
was Itself a \cry senous disadvantage. Long before they fud 
reached Artaxata, wmter set in ; and w hen the Italian soldiers 
saw snow and ice around them, the bow of miliiar)* discipline 
that had been far too tiglitly stretched pa\ c wa> . 

A formal mutiny compelled the general to order a retreat, 
which he effected with im usual sLill UTicn he lud safely 
reached the plam where the season still permuted farther opera- 
tions, Luculius crossed the Tigris, and threw himstlf with the 
mass of ha army on Naiba, the nipitaJ of Armenian 3f£5o;x>- 
tamia. The great king, rendered wiser by the experience 
acquired before Tigranocerta, left the ciij* to iL«clf; rotwuh* 
standing its bras e defence it was stormed in a dark, rainy night 
by the besiegers, and the army of Luculius found there booty 
not less ample and winter-quarters no less comfortable than the 
year before in Tigranocerta. 

But, meanwhile, the whole weight of the cnemj's cOw'tire 
fell on the weak Roman divisions left behind m Rontus and 
I ^ '-''"'Veiled the Renun cenmander 
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k'-pt hen beleaguered ineit. i..... * 

with 4000 .\rmenuT honcmen and 4000 of i i» o«o» » '* ** 
liberator and aicngrr »ummo.icd the nalma to rre tl '• 

rommon foe. All joined him, tie Kattettd Rcfsan SfldtfT* 
were everywhere sewed and put to death: when III Irunui. tie 
Roman co"*nindaTU m I\ntus (p 55). le<l tr-rpr 
him, the former ns^rrerarjet of the kt'’? sid tfe r'-r r» * 1 
natives of rontuv folhwnz the amy at *la»ei r’a.le nr -it 
eauie with the enerov. kot two tcctr'iivc lUti tk- .al 
cT>*‘nt'^ lasted; uwatt-olt t.VrifCi.nrt*'‘*i* tfat th- kire *'’e^ 
recnvmg two woardi fjd to Iw ftamed nd fr n the f-' -1 » f 
Ist'tle, whtc.h rare the flrrun nm-uraler t*- 
of b'Tikrg efl the MniaCv hvt 
»uh Ib> ••-.all ct fjA '*• A- 
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Lucullus’ lieutenants who accidentally came into this region, the 
resolute Triarius, again gathered round him a body of troops 
and fought a successful engagement with the king; but he was 
much too weak to expel him afresh from Pontic soil, and had 
to acquiesce while the king took up winter-quarters in Comana. 

• So the spring of -W' came on. The reunion of the army in 
Nisibis, the idleness of winter-quarters, the frequent absence of 
the general, had meanwhile increased the insubordination of the 
troops; not only did they vehemently demand to be led back, 
but it was already tolerably evident that, if the general refused 
to lead them home, they would break up of themselves. The 
supplies were scanty; Fannius and Triarius, in their distress, 
sent the most urgent entreaties to the general to furnish aid. 
With a hea\’y heart Lucullus resolved to yield to necessity, 
to give up Nisibis and Tigranocerta, and, renouncing all tlxe 
brilliant hopes of his Armenian expedition, to return to the right 
bank of the Euphrates. Fannius was relieved; but in Pontus 
the help was too late. Triarius, not strong enough to fight with 
Mithradates, had taken up a strong position at Gaziura (Turksal 
on the Iris, to the west of Tokat), while the baggage was left 
behind at Dadasa. But when Mithradates laid siege to the 
latter place, the Roman soldiers, apprehensive for their property, 
compelled their leader to leave his secure position, and to give 
battle to the king between Gaziura and Ziela (Zilleh) on the 
Scotian heights. 

IVhat Triarius had foreseen occurred. In spite of the stoutest 
resistance the wing which the king commanded in person broke 
the Roman line and huddled the infantry together into a clayey 
ravine, where it could make neither a forward nor a lateral 
movement and was cut to pieces without pity. The king indeed 
was dangerously wounded by a Roman centurion, who sacrificed 
his life for it; but the defeat was not the less complete. The 
Roman camp was taken ; the flower of the infantry, and almost 
all the stafi and subaltern officers, strewed the ground ; the dead 
were left lying unburied on the field of battle, and, when Lucullus 
arrived on the right bank of the Euphrates, he learned the defeat 
not from his own soldiers, but through the reports of the natives. 

Along with this defeat came the outbreak of the military 
conspiracy. At this very time news arrived from Rome that the 
•people had resolved to grant a discharge to the soldiers whose 
legal term of service had expired, to wit, to the Fimbrians, and 
to entrust the chief command m .Pontus and Bithynia to one of 
the consuls of the current year: -the successor of Lucullus, the 
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consul Jlanius Acflius Glabrio^ bad already landed ia Asb 
Jlinor. The disbanding of the bravest and most turbulent 
lemons and the recall of the comroander-in-chief, in connection 
v\ith the impression produced by the defeat of Ziela, disvilved 
all the bonds of authority in the army just xshen the general 
had most urgent need of their aid, Near Talaura in Lc<^r 

’'mtic troops, at whose head Tt^* 

* of Medw, had already engaged 

cavulxj' conflict, the mam force 
of the great king was advancing to the same point from Armenu. 
Lucullus sent to Qumtus Marcius the ncu govTroor of Cil.cia, 
who had just arrived on the way to his province wUh three 
legions in Ljcaoma, to ask him for aid; Marcius declared that 
hfc* soldiers refused to march to Armenia. He sent to Glabrio 


with the request that he would talc up the supreme comnund 
committed to him by the people; Gbbno showed still 1 cm 
inclination to undertake this task, whuli had now fjecurre so 
difficult and hajardous. Lucullus, compelled to retain tie 
command, with the v lew of not being obliged to fight at Tnlaura 
against the Armenun and the Pontic armirt conjoined, i)n{c%'d 
ii movement against the advancing Armenuns, 

TTie soldiers obejed the order to march; but, when iley 
readied the point where the routes to Armrnm oml Cappadocii 
diverged, the bulk of the armv took the latter, and procccvfeif 
to Uie prov mce of Asm There the I imbnans dcminded their 
imncdiate discharge, umf aftfiougfi lhe> ifesiitnf from tht« at 
the urgent entreat) of the commander'in-chicf aral the other 
co'ps, they vet persevered m thMC jntrpicc rf If 

( the winter should come on without on enem> cmfrcnti*,: them . 
which Qccordifiglv was the case Jhihrarlatev n it enh <>rri pi«I 
once more almost luv vtholc kingdom, lR:t h» ravwlry 
over all Cappadocia ami av far a* Jhthvnu; Xiv Air larTA"r\ 
sought hcipequallv in vain IrcnQamtuv Xfaiciui.fi^m 
und from GUbno It was a strar^e almmt inemhb''^ wv ♦ f r a 
war ccnil jctrtl m a manner so glonwiv K wr k« k 
to mlII^3•^• adievrnmtv, hardJv any utlef Ki^un^ r*"'"'-* 
.Bmi’'.p>Lvhfd so mo-h Hitji so jr,.i’ lu* r^arv ai fJXi. *», f ^ 
talent and t! e f I'tun- vf huIbiK-ir.'tt to Uvr d'w on r « 
i u d.icij V Tl^at L'*def if** cireur'v’a.— "rt t^^' uv •'"^v 

thou’d have rrturr.rd Arrter*i tv M-'s* r i.' 
i» a nd tar) mirarl’* w{ »^h. S5 far a» we o'! f ri”’’'* 

tf r relfcat c *. Xr* ar-f, adt*/ nrh rr4>-^’e d -t. * Vw i , 

eap?4_'*ctf b) t?f Shiahs,' <f a’*J 1,0.* 
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of the Oriental, system of war, it at all events secures to the 
leader of this expedition an honourable name in the forcmo.'^L 
rank of men of military capacity. If the name of Lucullus is 
not usually included among these, it is to all appearance .simply 
orring to tlie fact that no narrative of his campaigns rvhich is 
in a military point of view even tolerable has come down to us, 
and to the circumstance that in everything, and particularly 
in war, nothing is taken into account but tire final result ; and this, 
in reality, was equivalent to a complete defeat. Througlr the 
last unfortunate turn of things, and principally through tlic 
mutiny of the soldiers, all the results of an eight yeans’ war had 
been lost; in tire winter of fbe Romans again stood 

exactly at the same spot as in the winter of -VV-'W'- 
The maritime war against tire pirates, which began at the 
same lime rrith the continental war and rvas all along most 
closely connected with it, yielded no better results. It has been 
already mentioned (p. 50) that the senate in adopted tire 
judicious resolution to entrust the task of clearing the seas from 
the corsairs to a single admiral in supreme command, the praetor 
Marcus Antonius. But at the very outset they had made an 
utter mistake in the choice of the leader; or ratlicr those who 
had carried this measure, so appropriate in itself, had not taken 
into account that in the senate all personal questions rvere 
decided by the influence of Cethegus (p. 7) and similar coterie- 
considerations. They had moreover neglected to furnish the 
admiral of their choice with money and ships in a manner befitting 
his comprehensive task, so that with his enormous requisitions 
he rvas ^most as burdensome to the provincials whom he be- 
friended as were the corsairs. The results rvere corresponding. 
In the Campanian waters the fleet of Antonius captured a number 
of piratical vessels. But an engagement took place with the 
Cretans, rvho had entered into friendship and alliance with 
the pirates and abruptly rejected his demand that they should 
desist from such fellowship; and the chains, rvith rvhich the 
foresight of Antonius had provided his vessels for the purpose 
of placing the captive buccaneers in irons, sensed to fasten the 
quaestor and the other Roman prisoners to the masts of the 
captured Roman ships, when the Cretan generals Lasthene.? 
and Panares steered back in triumph to Cydonia from the naval 
combat in which they had engaged the Romans oS their island. 
Antonius, after having squandered immense sums and accom- 
plished not the slightest result by his inconsiderate mode of 
warfare, died in -^V^-r Crete. The bad success of his expedition, 
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the TOStlmcAS of bu 3 ding a fleet, and tlie repugnance of the 
oljgarch\ to confer anj powers of a more ccmprehcnsi^ e kind 
on the magistrates, led them, after the practical termmaUoa 
of this enterprise b> Aatonius* death, to mA-eno farthernomma- 
tioa of an tuJmiral m chief, and to rct-ert to the old s>-5tcm of 
leaving each ^vemor to look after the suppression of piracy 
m his ovm province the fleet equipped bv laicullus for in 
stance (p 53) was activd) emplov ed for this puqxsse n the 
A^egcan sea. 

& far hovi-ever as the Cretans vrere concerned, a disgrace 
like that endured off Cvdonia seemed even to the degenerate 
Romans of this age as if it could be answered enl) bv a dedara- 
tion of vrar Vet the Cretan cavovs, who m the vear 
appeared in Rome soliating that the prisoners might be taken 
back and the old alliance re-established, had almost obtained 
a favourable decree of the senate, what the whole corpora ion 
termed a disgrace, the individual senator was rcadv to sell for 
a substantial pnee It was not tiU a formal rcsdutioi of the 
senate renderw the loans of the Cretan envovs among the 
Roman banken non*actionable— that u, rot will the «ena!e 
had mcapaaiated itself for undergoing briberv—that a decree 
pass*^ to the clTect that the Cretan comreuaibes, if thev wished 
to avo d war, should band over not onlv the Roman descrtcti 
but the authors of the outrage perpetrated ofl Cvdonia— t''* 
Inders Lasthencs and Panares— to the Romans for be^ttu"g 

• ■ • -•*” r'* ’'s and boats of fou* or more 

1 • • ’ i 1 should pav a fine cf 4500 

1 • • •■• ■ • » I » - f » s declared that t^ev weft 

f not empowered to cniei m <.» s». ’ ' rms, one cf the ccai-l> o' 
the next v ear was apno nlcd to depart on the exp r> of hi* 
oP’oal term for Crete, in oiler either to receive there *hal was 
dem.a"dcd o' to begm the w-ar 

Acconltngh in V»* the proconsul Quintui ilrte’ -s apf'ea’n! 
m the Cretan waters The comnurui-s cf the wii*» 

ih" larger tow"! Gortviia Cncasu* Cvdanti at l''e" bea-i we-e 
rmolveu rvtl er to drfe-J ihemselvea in are's thar to 
to chose fTcmne dcrraiif The Or^x"* »vre a ne^ai'a.i 
tn*! urge~-rate peepJe (1 u 6j) with wNie pt.''’'C amJ private 
r\ Jtf'wr riran was av inticia*elv au'oalef as rc'W»"y with 
the ei,'~*"=rvrfalth of the Aetolxas, lut t»^ee rrse-'* 'M 
Ac'charv in valeu- as in manr ctSr tcipeets a* * xw-i* -e r 
t^ese ta-o trie the cnlr Creek I'l t*x' « 

<rvj?sgiroc.s ard fco'oura**.' »*re.r^* 're \t 
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Cj'donia, where I^fctcllus l.-indecT his three legions, n Cretan army 
of 24,000 men under Lasthenes and Panares was ready to receive 
him; a battle took place in the open field, in which the victor}’- 
after a hard struggle remained with the Romans. Nevertheless 
the toA\'ns bade defiance from behind tlicir w.alls to the Roman 
general; Mctcllus had to make up his mind to basiegc them in 
succession. First Cydonia, in which the remains of the beaten 
army had taken refuge, was after a long siege surrendered by 
Panares in return for the promise of a free departure for 
himself. Lasthenes, who had escaped from tiic town, had to be 
besieged a second time in Cno.ssus; and, when this fortress also 
was on the point of falling, he destroyed its Irc.asurcs and 
escaped once more to places which still continued their defence, 
such as Lyctus, Eleuthema, and others. Two years ■''(.V') 
elapsed before ifetellus became master of the whole island, and 
the last spot of free Greek soil thereby passed under the control 
of the dominant Romans; the Cretan communities, as they 
were the first of all Greek commonwealths to develop the free 
urban constitution and the dominion of the sea, were also to be 
the last of all the Greek maritime states formerly filling the 
Mediterranean to succumb to the Roman continental power. 

All the legal conditions were fulfilled for celebrating another 
of the usual pompous triumphs; the gats of the lilctelli could 
add to its Macedonian, Numidian, Dalmatian, Balearic titles 
with equal right to the new title of Creticus, and Rome possessed 
another name of pride. Nevertheless the power of the Romans 
in the Mediterranean was never lower, tliat of the corsairs ne\’cr 
higher than in those years. Well might the Cilicians and 
Cretans of the seas, who are said to ha^'e numbered at this 
lime 1000 ships, mock the Isauricus and the Creticus, and their 
empty victories. With what effect the pirates interfered in the 
Mithradatic war, and how the obstinate resistance of the Pontic 
maritime to-^^ms derived its best resources from the corsair-state 
has been already related. But that state transacted business 
on a hardly less grand scale on its o^vn behoof. Almost under 
the eyes of the fleet of Lucullus, the pirate Athenodorus surprised 
jn the island of Delos, destroyed its far-famed shrines and 
temples, and carried off the whole population into sla-^’cry. The 
island Lipara near Sicily paid to the pirates a fixed tribute 
annually, to remain exempt from like attacks. Another pirate 
chief Heracleon destroyed in the squadron equipped in 
Sicily against him, and ventured with no more than four open 
boats to sail into the harbour of Syracuse. Two years later his 
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colleague Pyrganion e\en landed at the same port, established 
himself there and sent forth flying panics into the island, till 
the Roman governor at last compelled him to re-embark 
People grew at length quite accustomed to the fact that all the 
provinces equipped squadrons and raised coastguards, or were 
rt any rate taxed for bothj and yet the pirates appeared to 
plunder the provinces with as much regularity as the Roman 
governors. But even the sacred soil of Italy v\ ns now no longer 
respected by the shameless tmn^^gressors’ from Croton they 
earned off with them the temple-treasurcsof the Lacinnn Hera: 
they landed m Brundismm, Misenum, Caieta, m the Etruscan 
ports, even m Ostia itscH , they sciwid the most eminent Romm 
officers as captives, among others the admiral of the Dlicrin 
army and two praetors wnth their whole retinue, vnth thedrerded 
jasets thern'iclvcs and all the mvicwa of their dignity; they 
, - J „ from a Mlln at Miscnum the vrry sister of the 
' • • • • • • • * .* 

. * .... fl 

war fleet equipped against mem m.J w • • ’ I • • I. 

'fhe Latin hus^dman, the traveller on the Appjan highway, 
the genteel visitor at the terrestml p.nTadisc of Jhiic vrere n » 
longer secure of their property or their life for n single moment; 
all traffic and all mtercour<ewerc suspended; the most drtaiUul 
scarcity prevailed m Italy, and c<peaaHv m the ripiial, which 
subsisted on iransnnnne com. Ihe contemporary world and 
history indulge freely m complaints of the msupportabtc dnttw; 
m this case the epithet may havx been nppropnitc. 

We havx already dcscrdicd how the senate rrsfored h' S-db 
earned out its guardianvinp of the frontier m .Maced^nta, fti 
clisctphnc over the client hmp of Asia Minor, its manne p^hce; 
the results were nowhere salisfictory. N'or d d lirtifr s'lrrevi 
attend the govxmment in another and perhaps eirn more w'rmt 
matter, the superv’ision of the provincial, a^d al«VT a’l cf the 
Italnn pniletanate The gangrene ol a abve pml'tsru^e 
gnawed at the vat.nh of all the sra’ev of antiqaiiy, and the m •'e 
$ 0 , the more vngorouily tb'^y 1 ad rt«cn ard p'rrtperrd, f r tl e 
power and nches of the sta'e regularly led, tn*d'r tl" eve ‘.a? 
arcumst'vnces, to a disproportionate tnerrase cf t^e l»-dy ef 
vhvfs Rone nvturully sudrred more severely fan tVa cn 
thanivnyotherstateof antiquity. Fw* thepirfronert ef i ^ 
sixth century had leea the neermti* < f 

cgairvt th" gang* of runaway a''d mraf T*" 

pbitatr-n syj*rn, sprradng mere ft~l rtv’w a--^? 1*' I'v ti’v 
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speculators^ had infinitely increased the dangerous evil; in the 
time of the Gracchan and Marian crises and in close connection 
v'ith them scr\-ilc revolts had taken place at numerous points 
of the Roman empire, and in Sicily had even grown into two 
bloody wars and -iSsItoS; 76-78, 131-13.1). But 

the ten years of the rule of the restoration after Sulla’s death 
formed the golden age both for the bucc.anccrs at sea and for 
bands of a similar character on land, above all in the Italian 
peninsula, which had hitherto been comparatively well regulated. 
The land could hardly be said any longer to enjoy peace. In the 
capital and the less populous districts of Italy robberies were of 
every-day occurrence, murders were frequent. A special decree 
of the people was issued — perhaps at this epoch — against kid- 
napping of foreign slaves and of free men ; a special surnmarj' 
action was about this lime introduced against violent deprivation 
of landed property. These crimes could not but appear specially 
dtmgerous, because, while they were usually perpetrated by the 
proletariate, the higher class were to a great extent also con- 
cerned in them as moral originators and p.ar takers in the gain. 
The abduction of men and of estates was vcr>' frequently 
suggested by the overseers of the large estates and carried out 
by the gangs of slaves, frequently armed, that were collected 
there; and many a man even of high respectability did not 
disdain what one of his officious sla^'e-ovcrscc^s thus acquired 
for him as Mephistopheles acquired for Faust the lime-trees of 
Philemon. The state of things is shown by the aggravated 
punishment for outrages on property committed by armed bands, 
which was introduced by one of the better Optimates, Jlarcus 
Lucullus, as presiding over the administration of justice in the 
capital about the year ^’ith the ex-press object of inducing 
the proprietors of large bands of slaves to exercise a more strict 
superintendence over them and thereby avoid the penalty of 
seeing them judicially condemned. Wffiere pillage and murder 
were thus carried on by order of the world of quality, it was 
natural for these masses of slaves and proletarians to prosecute 
the same business on their own account; a spark was sufficient 
to set fire to so inflammable materials, and to convert the prole- 
tariate into an insurrectionary army. An occasion was soon 
found. 

The gladiatorial games, which now held the first rank among 
the popular amusements in Italy, had led to the institution of 

^ These enactments gave rise to the conception of robbery as a separate 
crime, while the older law comprehended robbery under theft. 
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of the so\creign Tnultitude These were nattiralU m prtat 
part hra% c men captured m war, nho had not forgotten that they 
had once faced the Romans in the field A numlicr of thc^e 
desperadoes broke out of one of the Capuan gladntoml schools 
(%y). and sought refuge on Mount Vcsu\ lus At their head 
ncre two Celts, who arc designated b> their sla\e names 
Cnrus and Oenomaus and the Thraaan Spartacus The latte-, 
perhaps a scion of the noble family of the Spirtoeids which 
attained even to rojal honours in its 'niracian home and m 
Panticapacum, had served among the Thracm auxilianes m 
the Roman arm\ , had deserted end pone ns n bnpend to the 
mountains and had been there recaptured imd destined for the 
pladiatonaJ games 

The nroads of this hitJe band, numbermp at first enlv 
sev'cntj (our penons \mt rapidl> swcUinp b> concourse from the 
surroundmp countr. soon became so troublesome to the inhabi- 
tants of the nch region of Companm, that these, after hatanp 
a niftl) attempted themseU cs to repel thm, sought help Rpaiast 
them from Rome A divnsion of 3000 men h rredH collected 
appeared under die leadership of Qodius Ghber, and occup etl 
the approaches of \c3uvius with the anew of siaranrg out tl" 

slaaea nutihebngandsmspitcoftheirsmnnanberandthe r 

dcfcctne armament had the boldness to scranbV dawn s’eep 
declivities and to fall upon the Roman posts, and when tl e 
wretched miliiia saw the little band of desperadoes u*'erpect*tliy 
ns<ail them, the\ took to their heels and tied on oil si les Thn 
first success procured for the robbers ami and Urge anrui^i 
to their ranks Although esxn now a grea» portr-n of iVm 
earned nothing but pointed clubs, the new andstr^grr divw> n 
ofUicmihtn— twolepotwunderthe praetor rulhaa \ar“ 
which advanced fromKomcintoCimpaais f < 
almost like a regular army in the plam ^ anne^s had a d '''cult 
position Kis militia, ccTTpefled to hvouac oppcwtc- tV 
were severelv wraVered ^ the damp a^tu'-a wts**-*^ *"d t 
diseases wh cb »* engmder-d, and, Tforw than t'*' ep? ^ 
rtiwTsrdice and mtulvnl naricn t*i nnrd tV ranVi At t'-=f 'cry 
out-et ca'-c'lhtsd M'ion«l"oket.pentUTlv,'o tha’ tV far'iv-r 
d (1 r'^t fdl Ivitfc en the faa n corps, K.t 
Tl ^reupen, when the enS^r was psrn !"* sd-ri*^ t -* 

eremv * entrf-ch-f-*i and a'^ack 
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of the troops refused to comply with it. Nevertheless Varinius 
set out with those who kept their ground against the robber- 
band; but it was no longer to be found where he sought it. 
It had broken up in the deepest silence and, had turned to the 
south towards Picentia (Vicenza near Amalfi), where Varinius 
overtook it, but could not prevent it from retiring over the Silarus 
to the interior of Lucania, the chosen land of shepherds and 
robbers. Varinius followed thither, and there at length the 
despised enemy arrayed themselves for battle. All the cir- 
cumstances under which the combat took place were to the 
disadvantage of the Romans : the soldiers, vehemently as they 
had demanded battle a little before, fought ill; Varinius was 
completely vanquished; his horse and the insignia of his official 
dignity fell with the Roman camp itself into the enemy’s hand. 
The south-Italian slaves, especially the brave half-savage herds- 
men, flocked in crowds to the banner of the deliverers who had 
so unexpectedly appeared; according to the most moderate 
estimates the number of armed insurgents rose to 40,000 men. 
Campania, just evacuated, was speedily reoccupied, and the 
Roman corps which was left behind there under Gains Tho- 
ranius, the quaestor of Varinius, was broken and destroyed. 
In the whole south and south-west of Italy the open country 
was in the hands of the victorious bandit-chiefs; even con- 
siderable towns, such as Consentia in the Bruttian country, 
Thurii and Metapontum in Lucania, Nola and Nuceria in Cam- 
pania, were stormed by them, and suffered all the atrocities 
which victorious barbarians could inflict on defenceless civilised 
men, and unshackled slaves on their former masters. That a 
conflict like this should be altogether abnormal and more a 
massacre than a v/ar, was unhappily a matter of course: the 
masters duly crucified every captured slave ; the slaves naturally 
killed their prisoners also, or with still more sarcastic retaliation 
even compelled their Roman captives to slaughter each other 
in gladiatorial sport; as was subsequently done with three 
hundred of them at the obsequies of a robber-captain who had 
fallen in combat. 

In Rome people were with reason apprehensive as to the 
destructive power of a conflagration which was daily spreading. 
It was resolved next year {-^) to send both consuls against the 
formidable leaders of the gang. The praetor Quintus Arrius, 
a lieutenant of the consul Lucius Gellius, actually succeeded in 
seizing and destroying at Mount Garganus in Apulia the Celtic 
band, which under Crixus had separated from the mass of the 
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robber>anny md v.as levying contributions for itself. I)Ct 
Sprtacus adjieved all the more brilliant v-ictories In the Apen- 
nines and m northern Italy, 'where first the consul Gnacu'; Lcntu- 



Cassius (consul 681) and the praetor Gnacos Manhus, one after 
another succumbed to his blo\\s. The scarcely armed panes of 
slaves ^vere the terror of the legions; the senes of defeats re- 
called the first years of the Hanntbalic wan 
What mipht have come of it, had the national hings frem 
the mountains of Auvergne or of the Balkan, and not runanav 
gladiatorial slaves, been at the head of the victorious Ixinds 
It IS impossible to sayj as it was, the movement remained not- 
withstanding Its bnlli.ant victories a rising of robbers, and 
succumbed less to the superior force of its opponents than to 
internal discord and the want of regular plan. The unity w 
confronting the common foe, which was so rcmartably cm* 
spicuous in the earlier servile wars of Sidty, was wanimg in 
this Italian war— a diftcrence proliably due to the fact lhal, 
while the Sicilian slaves found a rjua^i naiional point of onion 
m the common SyroheUenlsm, the ItalLvn slaves were separatetl 
into the two bodies of irelleno-n.vrbarnns end Cclto-Genrartr. 
The rupture between the Celtic Cnxus nnd the Thracian Sparta- 
c«s— Oenomaus had fallen w one of the c.’rliert confiieti— <«5d 
other similar qu.vncls hindered them from tumcig the tuccc<vi 
achieved 10 good account, and procured for the Roman* 
important victories. But the want of a deriniie pLn and 
pr^uced far more injurious cflccts on the cnterj'me tfjm *1 * 
insubordination of the Celto German*. Spartaeo* dt'uMHs-* 
to judge by the htilc which we Inm regardrg that rrmth* 
able man — stood in th« Tc*pc« abovT h« ptffy* AV-'g 
with his strategic ability be drpUvrd no ordatary ta^mt frr 
organUation, as indeed from the verj* outset th^ unnj;h*n»-'* 
with which he p'csuled over his band ml dutnbuted *1 c ip* .1 
had directed the eves of the multitude to I ‘m qut'c a* a! 
least 03 h« valour. To remedy thxseverrfv f-ft waetefrava y 
and of arms, he tried with the help of th* cf teu-ii 
in Ixwer Italy to tram and dnnplme s cavalry, and, ro * «#» 
as }.c pot the* port of Thuni tn»o firs fcon*!*. p^'crre h rf 
that quarter iron a*''! ccppcf, d.ubtW» ih'rufh tlx 
of the r-ates. J)j! he was i.nabV h the ta t-d.'fv 
wild lirtrdei whom h** led to ponce •"y d-fi *e 
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the Romans took from Spartacus the stipuhted hire without 
performing the semce for which it was gnea Cmssus mean 
while had followed the robber army nearly as far as the mouth 
of the Crathis^ and, like Sapio before Numantw, ordeird his 
t j 4 j5g},t ^ jjjgj, ought, to construct 

h of thirty two miles, which shot 
m the rest of Italy,* intercepted 
the insurgent army ou li i. ^tum from Rhegium, and cut off 
Its supplies But m adarkwmternight Spartacus broke through 
the lines of the enemy , and m the spring of Vi® * was once more 
inLucania The hbonouswrork had thus been m^*aln Crassus 
began to despair of accomplishing his task and demanded that 
the senate should for his support recall to Italy the armies 
stationed m Jfacedonia under Marcus LuculJus and in Hither 
Spam under Gnaeus Pompeius 
Tins e\treme step honever was not needed, the disunion 
and the arrogance of the robber band;» sufficed again to frustrate 
their successes Once more the Celts and Germans broke off 
from the league of which the Thracian was the head and soul 
m order th-'t, under leaders of tbcir own nation Gannicus and 
Castus, the\ might «eparately fall a ictims to the sword of the 
Romans Once, at the Lucanian lake, the opportune appearance 
of Spartacus saaed them, and thereupon they pitimed their 
camp near to his, neaerihelcss Crassus succeeded in gning 
employment to Spartacus by means of the caswlra, and mean 
while surrounded the Celtic bands and compelled them to a 
separate engagement, m which the whole body — numbenng 
It Is «:aid 12,300 combatants — ^fell fighting braaely all on Ihc 
spot and with their wounds m front Spartacus thenattemp ed 
to throw himself with his dtaision into the mountains round 
Petelia (near Strongoh m Cobbna) and signally defeated the 
Roman aornguard, which followed bis retreat But tiasaacton 
proved more injurious to the aictor than to the v-ancniuhcd 
Intoxicated by success, the robbers refused to retreat farther, 
and crmpellcd their genera! to lead them through Lucanta 
towards Apuha to face the last deasivc struggle Before the 
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battle Spartacus stabbed his horse: as in prosperity and adversity 
he had faithfully kept by his men, he now by that act showed 
them that the issue for him and for all was victory or death. 
In the battle he fought with the courage of a lion ; two centurions 
fell by his hand ; wounded and on his knees he still wielded his 
spear against the assailing foe. Thus the great robber-captain 
and with him the best of his comrades died the death of free 
men and of honourable soldiers (-Vr-). After the dearly-bought 
victory the troops who had achieved it, and those of Pompeius 
that had meanwhile after conquering the Sertorians arrived 
from Spain, instituted throughout Apulia and Lucania a man- 
hunt, such as there had never been before, to crush out the last 
sparks of the mighty conflagration. Although in the southern 
districts, where for instance the little town of Tempsa was seized 
in by a gang of robbers, and in Etruria, which was severely 
affected by Sulla’s evictions, there was by no means as yet 
general tranquillity, peace was officially considered as re-estab- 
lished in Italy. At least the disgracefully lost eagles were 
recovered — after the victory over the Celts alone five of them 
were brought in; and along the road from Capua to Rome the 
six thousand crosses bearing captured slaves testified to the 
re-establishment of order, and to the renev/ed victory of acknow- 
ledged right over its living property that had rebelled. 

Let us look back on the events which fill up the decennium 
of the Sullan restoration. No one of the movements, external 
or internal, which occurred during this period — ^neither the 
insurrection of Lepidus, nor the enterprises of the Spanish 
emigrants, nor the wars in Thrace and Macedonia and in Asia 
Minor, nor the rismgs of the pirates and the slaves — constituted 
of itself a great danger necessarily affecting the life-springs of 
the nation; and yet the state had in all these struggles well- 
nigh fought for its very existence. The reason was that the 
tasks were everywhere left unperformed, so long as they might 
still have been performed -with ease; the neglect of the simplest 
precautionary measures produced the most dreadful mischiefs 
and misfortunes, and transformed dependent classes and im- 
potent kings into antagonists on a footing of equality. The 
democracy and the servile insurrection were doubtless subdued; 
but such as the victories were, the victor nns neither inwardly 
elated nor outwardly strengthened by them. It was no credit 
to Ron\e, that the two most celebrated generals of the govern- 
ment-party had during a struggle of eiglit years marked by more 
defeats than ^'ictories failed to master the insurgent chief 
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Sertonus and his Spanish guenllas^ and that it was only the 
dagger of his fnends that deoded the Sertonan war in fat our 
of the legitimate government As to the slaves, it n-as far less 
an honour to hav e conquered them than a disgrace to hav e been 
pitted against them m equal stnfe for yaus Little more than 
a century bad elapsed since the Hannibahc war, it must hai-e 
brought a blush to the cheek of the honourable Roman, Vhen he 
reflected on the fearfully rapid decline of the nation since that 
great age Then the Italian slaves stood like a wall agamst the 
veterans of Hannibal, now the Italian militia were scattered 
like chaff before the bludgeons of their ninawaj serfs Then 
ever> plain captain acted m case of need as general, and fought 
often without success, but alwavs wath honour, now it was 
difficult to find among all the ofiRcers of rank a leader of c%*en 
ordinaiy efficiencv Then thegovemment preferred to take the 
last farmer from the plough rather than forego the acquisition 
of Spam and Greece, now Uie> weteon the eve of again abandon- 
ing “ «mce acquired, merelj that thej might be 

aWe * • • insuigtnt slaves at home 

• * id travened Ital> with on 

armj from the Po to the Mciuun straits, beaten both consuls, 
jmd threatened Rome with blockade, the enterprise which it 
required the greatest gcneml of antiquit) to undertake agamst 
the Rome of former dav s could be undertaken against the Rome 
of the pres-’nt b) a danng captain of banditti \\ os there any 
wonder that no fresh life sprang out of such ^^cto^rt over 
insurgents and robber-chiefs? 

The external wars, howcxer, had produced a result still le*t 
satisfactorj It is true that theThraco-'tfftcedonian war}^eIdcd 
a result not direct!) unfavourable, although far from corres* 
ponding to the considerable expenditure of men and rten^. 

In the irars m Asia Vmor and wnth the pirates cn ihe other 
hand, the government had exhibited utter faffure The 
ended with the loss of the vs bole conquests made m eight bkjod) 
campaigns, the latter with the total driving of the Renani fmn 
“ their o«7i SCO,” Once Rome, full) consewusef the irrwistiS e- 
ness of her power b\ land, had iransferml her supenontj aljo 
to the other clement, now themighU state vsaspower’esistiea 
and, os it «eenied, on tlic point of losrg iti dvn men at hast 
o\ cr the Asntic continent The matenJ I’crefiU which a stvle 
exists to ctmfcr — sccunty of frontier, undisturbed peire/ul inter- 
course, leca! protection, and related ad-nmjtraiitn— Ivysn 
all of then to v-mL‘h for the whoV of the na’-o-i unted in the 
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Roman state j the gods of blessing seemed all to have ascended 
to Olympus and to have left the miserable earth at the mercy 
of official or volunteer plunderers and tormentors. Nor was this 
decay of the state felt as a public misfortune merely perhaps by 
such as had political rights and public spirit; the insurrection 
of the proletariate, and the brigandage and piracy which remind 
us of the times of the Neapolitan Ferdinands, carried the sense 
of this decay into the remotest valley and the humblest hut of 
Italy, and made every one who pursued trade and commerce, 
or who bought even a bushel of wheat, feel it as a personal 
calamity. 

If enquiry was made as to the authors of this dreadful and 
unexampled misery, it was not difficult to charge the blame of 
it with good reason on many. The slaveholders whose heart 
was in their money-bags, the insubordinate soldiers, the generals 
cowardly, incapable, or foolhardy, the demagogues of the 
market-place mostly pursuing a mistaken aim, bore their share 
of the blame; or, to speak more truly, who was there that did 
not share it.? It was instinctively felt that this misery, this 
disgrace, this disorder were too colossal to be the work of any 
one man. As the greatness of the Roman commonwealth was 
the work not of prominent individuals, but rather of a soundly- 
organised community of burgesses, so the decay of this mighty 
structure was the result not of the destructive genius of indi- 
viduals, but of a general disorganisation. The great majority 
of the burgesses were good for nothing, and every rotten stone 
in the building helped to bring about the ruin of the whole; 
the whole nation suffered for what was the whole nation’s fault. 
It was unjust to hold the government, as the ultimate tangible 
organ of the sUte, responsible for all its curable and incurable 
diseases ; but it certainly was true that the government shared 
to a .very grave extent the general culpability. In the Asiatic 
war, for example, where no individual of the ruling lords con- 
spicuously failed, and Lucullus, in a military point of view at 
least, behaved with ability and even glory, it was all the more 
clear that the blame of failure lay in the system and in the 
government as such — ^mainly, so far as that war was concerned, 
in the remissness with which Cappadocia and Syria were at first 
abandoned, and in the awkward position of the able general with 
reference to a governing college incapable of any energetic 
resolution. In maritime police likewise the true idea which 
the senate had taken up as to a general hunting out of the pirates 
was first spoilt by it in the execution and then totally dropped. 
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in order to revert to the oid foolish sj stem of sending legions 
against the coursers of the seas The expeditions of Servilms 
and Marcius to Cilicia, and of Mctellus to Dete, were undertaken 
on this sj stem, and m accordance with it TVianus had the island 
of Delos surrounded by a Avail for protection agamst the pirates 
Such attempts to secure the dominion of the seas remind us of 
the Persian great king, who ordered the sea to be scourged with 
rods to make it subject to him Doubtless therefore the nation 
had good reason for laying the blame of its failure pnnianlj 
on the government of the restoration A similar misrule had 
indeed prexiously accompanied the re-establishment of the 
oligarch} , after the fall of the Gracchi as after that of Manus 
and Satummus, yet never before had it borne itself v,nth such 
violence and at the same time such faxit}, never had it appeared 
so corrupt and pernicious But, when a goiernment cannot 
govern, it ceases to ^ legitimate, and whoever has the power 
has also the nght to ovcmrow it. It is, no doubt, unhappily 
true that an mcapable and flagitious government maj for a 
long penod trample under foot the -w elfare and honour 0! the 
land, before the men are found who are able and willing to weld 
against that government the formidable weapons of its own 
forging, and to cAoke out of the moral revolt of the good and 
the distress of the many the revolution which such cifcum* 
stances legitimise But if the game mth the fortunes of nations 
may be a meri} one and may be plav ed perhaps for a long time 
wnthout molestation, it is a treacherous game, which In its own 
time entraps the players, and no one &en blames the axe, if 
) it IS laid to the root of the tree that bears such fruits for 
the Roman oligarchy this time had now come The Pontic* 
Armenian w ar and the affair of the pirates became the proximate 
grounds for the overthrow of the SuHan constitution ana Mf 
the establishment of a revolutionary military dictatcrthip 
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The Sullan constitution still stood unshaken. The assault, 
which Lepidus and Sertorius had ventured to make on it, had 
been repulsed with little loss. The government had neglected, 
it is true, to finish the half-completed building in the energetic 
spirit of its author. It is characteristic of the government, that 
it neither distributed the lands which Sulla had destined for 
allotment but had not yet parcelled out, nor directly abandoned 
the claim to them, but tolerated the former owners in pro- 
visional possession without regulating their title, and indeed 
even allowed various still undistributed tracts of Sullan domain- 
land to be arbitrarily taken possession of by individuals accord- 
ing to the old system of occupation which was de jure and de 
facto set aside by the Gracchan reforms (iii. 336). Whatever in 
the Sullan enactments was indifferent or inconvenient for the 
Optimates, was without scruple ignored or cancelled ; for instance, 
the sentences by which whole communities were deprived of the 
state-franchise, the prohibition against conjoining the new 
farms, and several of the charters conferred by Sulla on 
particular communities — ^naturall)’', however, without giving 
back to the communities the sums paid for these exemptions. 
But though these violations of the ordinances of Sulla by the 
government itself contributed to shake the foundations of his 
structure, the Sempronian laws were substantially abolished 
and remained so. 

There was no lack, indeed, of men who had in view the re- 
establishment of the Gracchan constitution, or of projects to 
attain piecemeal in the way of constitutional reform what 
Lepidus and Sertorius had attempted by the path of revolution. 
The government had already under the pressure of the agitation 
of Lepidus immediately after the death of Sulla consented to 
a limited revival of the largesses of grain (•‘W’); and it did, more- 
over, what it could to satisfy the proletariate of the capital in 
regard to this vital question. V^en, notwithstanding those 
. distributions, the hi^h price of grain occasioned chiefly by piracy, 
produced so oppressive a dearth in Rome as to lead to a violent 
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tumult in the streets m Vir» extraordinary purdiases of Sialim 
gram on account of the government relieved for the time the 
most severe distress, and a a>m law brought m by the consuls 
'tV' regulated for the future the purchases of Sicilian gram 
and furnished the goveniinent, although at the expense of the 
provincials, with better means of obviating similar evils But 
the Jess raatena? points of difference also — the restoration of the 
tnbunician power m its old compass, and the setting aside of 
the senatorial tribunals— ceased not to form subjects of popular 
:^itation, and in their case the government offered more 
decided resistance The dispute regarding the tnbunician 
magistracy was opened as early as -Vir/ immediately after the 
-defeat of Lepidus, by the tnbune of the people Lucius Sicinms 
perhaps a descendant of the man of the same name who had 
first filled this office more than four hundred years before, but 
vt failed before the opposition made to it by the active consul 
Caius Cuno In -SyV- Luaus Qamctias resumed the agitation, 
but was induced by the authority of the consul Lucius LucuIIus 
to desist from his purpose The matter was taken up m the 
following year with greater zeal b> Gams Licmms Jfacer, w h>— 
m a way characteristic of the penod— earned his litcniy 
studies into public life, and counselled the burgesses, just as he 
had read m the Annals, to refuse the conscnption 
Complaints also, only too well founded, prevailed respecting 
the bad administration of justice b> the senatorial jurymen 
The condemnation of a man of any influence could hardly l>e 
obtained Not only did coffeague feci reasonable compassion 
for colleague, those who had been or were likely to be accused 
for the poor sinner under accusation at the moment, the sale 
also of the votes of jurymen was hardly nn\ longer exceptional 
Several senators had been judioally convicted of this mme 
men pointed with the finger at others equallv guilty , tlie tnwt 
respected Optimates, such as Qumtus Catuius, granted in the 
open senate that the oomplamts were ointe well found'*d, 

"/I nl sncaalU sinking cases compelled the senate on 
, • • •’ on measures to check 

. . jne till the first outcry 

had subsided anu me 1 ^ allowed to *) p oat of 

s ght The consequences of this wretched administmtifin of 
justice appeared especially m a svjtem tf plurdenog end 
torturing the provancials, compared with which nmioit pul 
rages even seemed tolerable and jrfxJfra’e oteahng and 
robbing had been m some weayure legi’inired tw cuitorn, th-c 
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commission on extortions might be regarded as an institution 
for taxing the senators reluming from the provinces for the 
benefit of their colleagues that remained at home. But when a 
respectable Siccliot, because he had not been ready to help the 
governor in a crime, was by the latter condemned to death in 
his absence and unheard: when even Roman burgesses, if they 
were not equites or senators, were in the provinces no longer 
safe from the rods and axes of the Roman magistrate, and tlic 
oldest acquired right of the Roman democracy — ^security of life 
and person — began to be trodden under foot by the ruling 
oligarchy; then even the public in the Forum at Rome had an 
ear for the complaints regarding its magistrates in the provinces, 
and regarding the unjust judges who morally shared the responsi- 
bility of such misdeeds. The opposition of course did not omit 
to assail its opponents in — ^Avhat was almost the only ground 
left to it — the tribunals. The young Gaius Caesar, who also, 
so far as his age allowed, took zealous part in the agitation for 
the revival of the tribunician power, brought to trial in 
one of the most distinguished partisans of Sulla the consular 
Gnaeus Dolabella, and in the following year another Sullan 
officer Gaius Antonius; and Marcus Geero in called to 
account Gaius Verres, one of the most wretched of the creatures 
of Sulla, and one of the worst xcourges of the provincials. 
Again and again were the pictures of that dark period of the 
proscriptions, the fearful sufferings of the provincials, the dis- 
graceful state of Roman criminal justice, unfolded before the 
assembled multitude with all the parade of Italian rhetoric, and 
■wath all the bitterness of Italian sarcasm, and the mighty dead 
, as well as his living instruments were unrelentingly exposed 
to their math and scorn. The re-establishment of the full 
tribunician power, with the continuance of which the freedom, 
might, and prosperity of the republic seemed bound up as by a 
charm of primeval sacredness, the reintroduction of the “ stem ” 
equestrian tribunals, the renewal of the censorship, which Sulla 
had set aside, for the purifying of the supreme governing board 
from its corrupt and pernicious elements, were daily demanded 
with a loud voice by the orators of the popular party. 

But with all this no progress was made. There was scandal 
and outcry enough, but no real result was attained by this 
exposure of the government according to and beyond its deserts. 
The material power still lay, so long as there was no military 
interference, in the hands of the burgesses of the capital ; and 
the “ people ” that thronged the streets of Rome and made 
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magistrates and laws m the Forum, was m fact now«e better 
than the go\einmg senate The government no doubt had to 
come to terms with the multitude, where its own immediate 
interest was at stake, this was the reason for the renei^ of 
the Sempronian com law But it was not to be imagined that 
this populace would display earnestness on behalf of an idea 
or even of a judicious reform What Demosthenes said of his 
Athenians was justly applied to the Romans of this pcnod— the 
people were verv zealous for action, so long as they stood round 
the platform and listened to proposals of reforms, but when 
they went home, no one thoucht further of what he had heard 
in the market place However those democratic agitators 
might stir the fire, it was to no purpose, for the inflammable 
material w as w anting The government knew this, and allo^ cd 
no concession to be wrung from it on important questions of 
principle, at the utmost it consented about to grant 
amnesty to a portion of those who had become exiles with 
Lepidus Any concessions that did take place, came not so 
much from the pressure of the democracy as from the attempts 
"* fftion of the moderate onstocracj But of the two Ians 
* •» - this section Gaius Cotta 

Ji concerned the tribunals 

ir, and the second, nhifh 

abolished the buiiaii u those who had hdd the 

tribunate should be disqualified for undertaking other magw 
tracics, but allowed the other limitations to continue, 
excited — like every half measure — the displeasure of 
parties The party of conser\’atj\es friendly to refom which 
lost Its most eminent head b> the early death of Cotta occu'nng 
soon after (about mdled away more and more— crushed 

iietwcen the extremes, which were becoming daily mote marked 
But of these the pirly of the government, wretched and inoolrnt 
as It w as necessarily retained the advantage w presrore ot the 


equally wretched and equally indolent opposition 

♦ this state of mallcTs so HvouraWc to tie goirmnen 
. " . — f tiecame more disimctly 
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n the fn* nnk of 
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already shown (p u) how little be wss at l^me 
ptrty, how 111* imeage, his past history, ht« hop^s »tdl 
him from the nobility a* whose pro’ector ard dianp'oa fce « 
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these stood Gnaeus Pompcias 
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officially regarded. The breach already apparent had been 
widened irreparably during the Spanish campaigns of the general 
With reluctance and semi-compulsion the govern- 
ment had associated him as colleague with their true repre- 
sentative Quintus Metellus; and in turn he accused the senate, 
probably not vdthout ground, of having by its neglect of the 
Spanish armies, whether from carelessness or malice, occasioned 
their defeats and placed the fortunes of the expedition in 
jeopardy. Now he returned as victor over his open and his 
secret foes, at the head of an army inured to war and wholly 
devoted to him, requiring assignments of land for his soldiers, 
a triumph and consulship for himself. The latter demands came 
into collision with the law. Pompeius, although several times 
invested in an extraordinary way with supreme official authority, 
had not yet filled any ordinary magistracy, not even the quaestor- 
ship, and was still not a member of the senate ; and none but 
one who had passed through the round of lesser ordinary 
magistracies could be consul, none but one who had been 
invested with the ordinary supreme power could triumph. The 
senate was legally entitled, if he became a candidate for the 
consulship, to bid him begin with the quaestorship; if he 
requested a triumph, to remind him of the great Scipio, who 
under like circumstances had renounced his triumph over con- 
quered Spain. Nor was Pompeius less dependent constitutionally 
on the good will of the senate as respected the lands promised 
to his soldiers. But, although the senate — as with its feebleness 
even in animosity was very conceivable — should yield those 
points and concede to the victorious general in return for his 
acting as executioner against the democratic chiefs the triumph, 
the consulate, and the assignations of land, an honourable 
annihilation in senatorial indolence among the long series of 
peaceful senatorial imperaiores was the most favourable lot; 
which the oligarchy was able to assign to the general of thirty- 
six. That which his heart really longed for — the command in 
the Mithradatic war — he could never expect to obtain from the 
voluntary bestowal of the senate: in their own well-understood 
interest the oligarchy could not permit him to add to his African 
and European trophies those of a third continent ; the laurels 
which were to be plucked copiously and easily in the East were 
reserved at all events for the pure aristocracy. But if the 
celebrated general did not find his account in the ruling oligarchy, 
there remained — for neither was the time ripe, nor was the 
temperament of Pompeius at all fitted, for a purely personal out- 
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spoken dynastic policy— no alternative save to make common 
cause with the democratic party No special interest bound 
him to the Sullan constitution, he could pursue his personal 
objects quite as well, if not better, svith one more democratic 
On the other hand he found all that he needed m the demo 
cratic party Its active and adroit leaders were read) and able 
to relieve the helpless and someivhat awkward hero of the 
trouble of political leadership, and jet much too insignificant 
to be able or even willing to dispute with the celebrated general 
the first place and especially the military supremacy E\cn 
Gaius Caesar, by far the most important of them, was simply 
a young man whose daring exploits and fashionable debts far 
more than his fiery democratic eloquence had gained him a 
name, and who could not but fee! himself greatlj honoured 
when the world renowned Imperator allowed him to be hts 
political adjutant That populanty, to w hich men like Pompews, 
wjth pretensions greater than Jbeir abilities, usuaVy attach 
more value than they are willing to confess, could not but fall 
m the highest measure to the lot of the joung general who<e 

*« ’ . r -1 ^ jg pf jfjg 

r himself 
seemed 
• want of 

other considerable chiels ot the opposition it woulu depend 
solely on Pompcius himself to determme his future position 
And of this much there could hardly be a doubt, that the 
accession of ti e general of the anny, which had just returned 
Mctonous from Spam and still stood unbroken in Ilalj, ti> the 
party of opposition must haNC as its consequence the/-*!! nf 
the existmg order of thmgs Go\cmmcni and oppcudicn were 
equally powerless, so soon os the latter no longer fought rnerelj 
with the weapons of declamation, but hid the sword of a 
Mctonous general ready to back its demands, the posvmroeni 
■would be overcome at all events, and that perhaps even without 


a struggle ... . 

Pompews and the deniocrats thus found themieUes urgetJ 
into coalition Personal disllkings were probaflj not nanting 
on cither side it was not {Xissible that the 'irtcri'‘ui general 
could Jove the street orators, nor could these I-vil with p easufe 
tis thcjrcluef the executioner of DitIio ondllru’uv, l>i.t polii^i 
ncccssilj outweighed at least for the mor mt all moral icrup ra 

The democrats and Pompeius, however, were r t tie » ^ 
parties to the league Marcus Oassos was m a s«~iwr si’cata'e 
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with Pompeius. Although a Sullan like the latter, his politics 
were quite as in the case of Pompeius pre-emmently of a personal 
kind, and by no means those of the ruling oligarchy,* and he too 
was now in Italy at the head of a large and victorious army, 
with which he had just suppressed the slave insurrection. He 
had to choose whether he would ally himself with the oligarchy 
against the coalition, or enter that coalition : he chose the latter, 
which was doubtless the safer course. With his colossal wealth 
and his mfiuence on the clubs of the capital he was in any case 
a valuable ally; but under existing circumstances it was an 
incalculable gain, when the only army, with which the senate 
could have met the troops of Pompeius, joined the attacking 
force. The democrats moreover, who were probably somewhat 
uneasy at their alliance with that too powerful general, were not 
displeased to see a counterpoise and perhaps a future rival 
associated with him in the person of Marcus Crassus. 

Thus in the summer of the first coalition took place 
between the democracy on the one hand, and the two Sullan 
generals Gnaeus Pompeius and Marcus Crassus on the other. 
The generals adopted the party-programme of the democracy; 
and they were promised immediately in return the consulship 
for the coming year, while Pompeius was to have also a triumph 
and the desired allotments of land for his soldiers, and Crassus 
as the conqueror of Spartacus at least the honour of a solemn 
entrance into the capital. 

To the two Italian armies, the great capitalists, and the 
democracy, which thus came forward in league for the over- 
throw of the Sullan constitution, the senate had nothing to 
oppose save perhaps the second Spanish army under Quintus 
Metellus Pius. But Sulla had truly predicted that what he 
did would not be done a second time; Metellus, by no means 
inclined to involve himself in a civil war, had discharged his 
soldiers immediately after crossing the Alps. So nothing was 
left for the oligarchy but to submit to what was inevitable. 
The senate granted the dispensations requisite for the consul- 
ship and triumph; Pompeius and Crassus were, without opposi- 
tion, elected consuls for -WS while their armies, on pretext of 
awaiting their trumph, encamped before the city. Pompeius 
thereupon, even before entering on office, gave his public and 
formal adherence to the democratic programme in an assembly 
of the people held by the tribune Marcus Lollius Palicanus. 
ihe change of the constitution was thus in principle decided. 

They now set to work in earnest to abolish the Sullan institU' 
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tions Fifst of all the tribonjciaJi magistracy regained its 
earlier authority. Pompems himself as consul introduced the 
law which gave back to the tribunes of the people their time- 
honoured prerogatives, and m particular the initiatwe of 
legislation— a singular gift indeed, from the hand of a man 
who had done more t^ any one hvmg to \\Test from the 
community its ancient privileges. 

With respect to the jury tnlninals, the regulation of Sulla, 
that the roll of the senators was to serve ns the list of jurj*racn, 
was abolished, but this by no means led to a simple restoration 
of the Gracchan equestrian courts. In future — it was enacted 
by the new Aurelian law — ^the colleges of jurjTnen were to 
consist one third of senators and two-thirds of men of equestrian 
census, and of the latter the half must hive filled the office of 
district presidents (the so-called tnhunt aerartt) This last 
’* ♦ '.r, a farther concession made to the democrats, 

' itces, just lite the 
, were mdircctl) 

derived from the eietuyit» v. he reason, again, 

why the senate was not totally excluded from the tribunals is 
probably to be sought partly in the relations of Crassus to thi 
senate, partly in the accesswn of the senatorial middle party tt 
the coalition, with which is doubtless connected the circom- 
stance that this law was brought m by the praetor Lucius Cotta, 
the brother of their lately deceased leader 
Kot less important was the abolition of the arrangements as 
to taxation established for Asn by Sulla (iii 337), which in all 
probability likewise took place this j ear The gowmor of Asia 
^ at that time, Lucius LucuUus, was directed to re-establish the 
i system of farmmg the rc^enue introduced by Gnus Gracchus, 
and thus this important source of inonc> and power was rcstorco 
to the great capitalists 

Lastly, not only was the censorship renewed, but proMbly 
at the same time the earlier limitation of the magiitncy to s 
term of eighteen montlis was abolished, and the emson were 
allowed, m case they found it necessary, to hold o/Tce for fiiw 
years— the pro/essedJy ongmaJ tens, niniely that ningnco 
to the first pair of censors m the Annds f dsifi'd in the mtereit 
of democracy. The elctlions which tfte rew fixed 

ahortly after entering on their office fell, w evident moekciy 
of the senate, on tlie two consuls of V/, Graevs 
Oodianus and Lonus CelJms, who had 
senate from tbeir commands on accocct ci tbeir wmc.-fO 
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management of the war against Spartacus (p. 76). It may 
readily be conceived that these men put in motion all the means 
which their important and grave office placed at their command, 
for the purpose of doing homage to the new holders of power 
and of annoying the senate. At least an eighth part of the 
senatfe, sixty-four senators, a number hitherto unparalleled, 
were deleted from the roll, including Gains Antonins, formerly 
impeached wthout success by Gains Caesar (p. 85), Publius 
Lentulus Sura, the consul of -‘Vt'j probability not a 

few of the most obnoxious creatures of Sulla. 

Thus in they had reverted in the main to the arrange- 
ments that! subsisted before the Sullan restoratioil. Again the 
multitude of the capital was fed from the state-chest, in other 
words from the provinces ; again the tribunician authority gave 
to every demagogue a legal licence to overturn the arrange- 
ments of the state ; again the moneyed nobility, as farmers of 
the revenue and possessed of the judicial control over the 
governors, raised their heads alongside of the government as 
powerfully as ever; again the senate trembled before the verdict 
of jurymen of the equestrian order and before the censorial 
censure. The system of Sulla, which had based the monopoly 
of power by the nobility on the political annihilation of the 
mercantile aristocracy and of demagogism, was thus completely 
overthrown. Leaving out of view some subordinate enact- 
ments the abolition of which was not overtaken till afterwards, 
such as the restoration of the right of self-completion to the 
priestly colleges (iii. 341), nothing of the general ordinances of 
Sulla survived except on the one hand concessions which he 
himself found it necessary to make to the opposition, such as 
the recognition of the Roman citizenship of all the Italians, and, 
on the other hand, enactments Avithout any marked partisan 
tendency, and with which therefore even judicious democrats 
found no fault — such as, among others, the restriction of the 
freedmen, the regulation of the functions 'Of the magistrates, 
and the material alterations in criminal law. 

The coalition was more agreed regarding these questions 
of principle than Avith respect to the personal questions which 
such a political revolution raised. As might be expected, the 
democrats Avere not content with the general recognition of 
their programme; but they now demanded a restoration in 
their oAvn sense — ^revival of the commemoration of their dead, 
punishment of the murderers, recall of the proscribed from 
exile, removal of the political disqualification' that lay on .their 
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children, restoration of the estates confiscated by Sulla, m* 
demnification at the expense of the heirs and assistants of the 
dictator These were certainty the logical consequences which 
ensued from a pure victory of the democracy , but the victoiy 
of the coalition of 5^ was very far from bemg such The 
democracy gave to it their name and their programme, but it 
was the officers who had jomed the mo\ ement, and a^ve all 
Pompeius, that gave to it power and completion, and these 
could never yield their consent to a reaction which would not 
only have shaken the existmg state of things to its founds 
tions, but would have ultimately turned agamst themselves—* 
men still had a lively recollection whose blood Pompeius had 
shed, and how Crassus had laid the foundation of his enormous 
fortune It was natural therefore, but at the same time signifi 
cant of the weakness of the democracy, that the coalition of 
took not the slightest step towards procuring for the 
democrats revenge or even rehabilitation The supplementary 
collection of all the purchase money still outstanding for con 
fiscated estates bought by auction, or even remitted to the 
purchasers by Sulla — for which the censor Lcntulus provided 
Li a special law — can hardly be regarded as an exception, foe 
though not a few Sullans were thereby severely affected in Uicif 
personal interests, yet the measure itself was essentially a 
confirmation of the confiscations undertaken by Sulla 
The work of Sulla was thus destroyed, but »hat the future 
order of thinp was to be was a question raised rather thw 
deaded by that destruction The coalition, kept together so Wy 
by the common object of seitmg aside the work of restoration, 
dissolved of itself, if not m name, at any rate in reality, when 
that object vv'as attained, while the question to what ‘luartee 
the preponderance of power was m the fint instance to fail 
seemed approaching an equally speedy and violent solution 
The armies of Pompeius and Crvssus still lay before the gs’es 
of the aty The former had indeed pronmed to mshano his 
soldiers after his triumph (last da> of December, Vr/i wt he 
had left his promise unperfonned, m order that the revolution 
m the slate might be completed without hindrance under tr" 
pressure which the Spanish army m front of the exe rawu 

ov er the city and the senate-MS precedent wh^h m J *e ma^er 
applied to ffie armv of Crassus Tha reason now no 

longer, but still the dissolution of the armiea 
Maitcn looked as if one of the two penerals ed wd ‘ 
democracy would seat the military dicwtorthip and fwaco 
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oligarchs and democrats in the same chams; and this one could 
only be Pompeius. From the first Crassus had played a sub- 
ordinate part in the coalition; he had been obliged to propose 
himself, and owed even his election to the consulship mainly to 
the proud intercession of Pompeius.^ Far the stronger, Pompeius 
was evidently master of the situation; if he availed himself of 
it, it seemed as if he could not but become what the instinct 
of the multitude even now designated him — the absolute niler 
of the mightiest state in the civilised world. Already the whole 
mass of the servile crowded around the future monarch. Already 
his weaker opponents were seeking their last resource in a new 
coalition; Crassus, full of old and recent jealousy towards the 
younger rival who so tlioroughly outstripped him, made ap- 
proaches to the senate and attempted by unprecedented largesses 
to attach to himself the multitude of the capital — as if the 
oligarchy which Crassus himself had helped to break down, .and 
the ever ungrateful multitude, would have been able to afford 
any protection whatever against the ^■eterans of the Spanish 
army. ■ For a moment it seemed as if the armies of Pompeius 
and Crassus would come to blows before the gates of the capital. 

But the democrats averted this catastrophe by their sagacity’ 
and their pliancy. For their party too, as well as for the senate 
and Crassus, it was all-important that Pompeius should not 
seize the dictatorship; but with a truer discernment of their 
ovm weakness and of the character of their powerful opponent 
their leaders tried the method of conciliation. Pompeius lacked 
no condition for grasping at the crou-n e.vcept the first of all — 
true kingly courage. We have already described the man — 
with his effort to be at once loyal republican and master of 
Rome, with his vacillation and indecision, \vith his pliablencss 
that concealed itself under the boasting of independent resolution. 
This was the first great trial to which destiny subjected him ; 
and he failed to. stand it. The pretext under which Pompeius 
refused to dismiss, the army was, that he distrusted Crassus and 
therefore could not take the initiative in disbanding the soldiers. 
The democrats induced Crassus to make gracious advances iii 
the matter, and to present overtures of peace to his colleague 
before the eyes of all ; in public and in private they besought 
the latter that to the double merit of having vanquished the 
enemy and reconciled the parties he would add the third and 
yet greater service of preserving internal peace to his country^ 
and banishing the fearful spectre of civil war with which they 
were threatened. Whatever could tell on a . vain, unskilful. 
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vaallating man — all the flattenng arts of diplomacy, all the 
theatrical apparatus of patriotic enthusiasm — was put m motion 
to obtam the desired result, and— which was the mam pomt— 
things had by the^ well timed compliances of Oassus assumed 
such a shape, that Pompeius had no alternative but either to 
come forward openly as tyrant of Rome or to retire So he at 
length yielded and consented to disband the troops The com 
mand m the Mithradatic war, which he doubtless hoped to 
obtam when he sdlowed himself to be chosen consul for VuS 1*® 
could not now desire, smee LucuHus seemed to ba\t5 practically 
ended that war with the campaign of VV deemed it 
beneath his dignity to accept the consular province assigned 
him by the senate m accordance with the Semproman law, and 
Crassus in this foUourd his eicample According!) when 
Pompems after discharging his soldiers resigned his consulship 
on the last day of VeS retired for the time whollj from 
public affairs, and declared that he wished Ihencelorth to hvt 
a quiet life as a simple citizen He had put himself into such 
a position that he was obliged to grasp at the crown, and, 
seeing that he was not willing to do this, no part was left to him 
but the empt) one of a candidate resigning his pretensions to a 
throne 

The retirement of the man, to whom as things stood the ffnt 
place belonged, from the political stage produced in the first 
instance nearlj the same position of parties which yrt found 
m the Gracchan and Slanan epochs Sulla had merely 
strengthened the scnatonal government, not created it, so, 
after the bulworlts erected by Sulla had fallen, the go%‘emmfnt 
/ ne\Trthcics$ remained pnmanly with the senate, although, 
no doubt, the constitution wfth which it gos-erned— iQ the mam 
the restored Gracchan constitution—wns pervaded by a spirit 
hostile to the oligarchy The dtroocrac) had effec^ the re* 
cstabluhmcnt of the Gracchan constitution, but without * tiew 
Gracchus it was a bod> without a head, and that neitwr I om* 
perns nor Crassus could be pernianenll) such » heiu, was m 
Itself clear and had been made sull clearer bj lb* recent 
& the dcmocroiic opposition, for want of a lr®drr ww couw 
hai*e directly seized the helm, had to content ii^eU for the 
bemg with hmdermg and anno) mg the goi-ernment M 
step Between the oligarchy, however, and 
there rose into new consideration the capitsiLit 
m the recent cnsis had made common came with » 

lilt whi^ the olgarchs now zealous!) endeavocred to or* 
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over^to their side so as to acquire in it a counterpoise to the 
democracy. Thus courted on both sides the moneyed lords 
did not neglect to turn their advantageous position to account, 
and to have the only one of their former privileges which they 
had not yet- regained — the fourteen benches reserved for the 
equestrian order in the theatre — ^now (-%V-) restored to them 
by decree of the people. On the whole, without abruptly break- 
ing with the democracy, they again drew closer to the govern- 
ment. The very relations of the senate with Crassus and his 
clients point in this direction; but a better understanding 
between the senate and the moneyed aristocracy seems to have 
been chiefly brought about by the fact, that in the senate 
withdrew from Lucius Lucullus the ablest of the senatorial 
officers, at the instance of the capitalists whom he had sorely 
annoyed, the administration of the province of Asia so important 
for their purposes (p. 64). 

But while the factions of the capital were indulging in their 
wonted mutual quarrels which they were never able to bring 
to any proper decision, events in the East followed their fatal 
course, as we have already described ; and it was these events 
that brought the dilatory course of the politics of the capital 
to a crisis. The war both by land and by sea had there taken 
a most unfavourable turn. In the beginning of the Pontic 
army of the Romans was destroyed, and their Armenian army 
was utterly breaking up on its retreat; all their conquests were 
lost, the sea was exclusively in the power of the pirates, and the 
price of grain in Italy was thereby so raised that they were afraid 
of an actual famine. No doubt, as we saw, the faults of the 
generals, especially the utter incapacity of the admiral Marcus 
Antonius and the temerity of the otherwise able Lucius Lucullus, 
were in part the occasion of these calamities; no doubt also 
the democracy had by its revolutionary agitations materially 
contributed to the breaking up of the Armenian army. But 
of course the government was now held cumulatively responsible 
for all the mischief which itself and; others had occasioned, and 
the indignant hungry multitude desired only an opportunity 
to settle accounts with the senate. • • 

It was a decisive crisis. The oligarchy, though degraded 
and disarmed, was not yet overthrown, for the management 
of public affairs was stiU in the hands of the senate ; but it would 
■ fall, if its opponents should appropriate to themselves ; that 
management and more especially the superintendence of military 
affairs; and now this was possible. If proposals for another 
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and bettfer juana^eroeut of the war by land and sea Rcre now 
submitted to the Comitia, the senate was obviously— looluig to 
the temper oS the burgesses— not m a position to prevent their 
passing, and an interference of the burgesses m these supreme 
questions of administration was practically the deposition of the 
senate and the transference of ^e management of the state to 
the leadere of opposition Once more the concatenation of 
events brought the decision into the hands of Pompems For 
more than two years the famous general bad lived os a pnvate 
citizen m the capital His voice was seldom heard m the senate 
house or in the Forum, in the former he was unwelcome and 
without mfluence, m the latter he was afraid of the stormy 
proceedings of the parties But when he did show himself, 
It was with the full retinue of his clients high and low, and th* 
very fact of his solemn reserve imposed on the multitude If 
he, ii\ho was still surrounded with the undimmishcd lustre of 
his extraordinary successes, should now offer to go to the East, 
he would beyond doubt be readily invested b) tlie burgesses 
with all the plenitude of military and political power which 
he might ask For the oligarchy, which saw m the popoUr 
military dictatorship their certam rum, and m Pompems himself 
since the coalition of theit most hated foe, this was an 
overwhelming blow, but the democratic party also could have 
little comfort in the prospect. However desirable the putting 
an end to the government of the senate could not but be m itself, 

It was, if it took place in this wa>, far less a Mctor> for their 
party than a personal Mctory for their ONcrpowerful all) In 
the latter there might easily ansc a far more dangerous opponent 
to the democratic party than the senate had been The 
fortunately avoided a fe>\ j-ears before by the disbanding of th- 
Spanish army and the retirement of Pompems wojW rreu' m an 
increased measure, if Pompeius should now be placed at iri^ 


head of the armies of the East. . 

On this occasion, however, Pompems acted or at atrawcU 
others to act in his behalf In %V two projects of Uw ^rr 
introduced, one of which, besides decreeing the dwcharge— long 
demanded by the democracy — of the soUier* of *'^,1 r'*.*'' 
army who had scr> rd tbcir term, dccrml th- rreall 0! 1 » 
commander m-chiel Lucius LucuUus and the it-p^iying tut 
place by one of the cceisuls of the current year, Oaius I 
ilanms Glabno, while the second rcMved »"d 
plan proposed so-en >ears before by the «rale itirlf 
the seas from the pirates A single general ta be rs.*ard by the 
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senate from the consulars was to be appointed, to hold by sea 
exclusive command over. the whole Mediterranean from the 
Pillars of Hercules to the coasts of Pontus and Syria, and to 
exercise by land, concurrently with the respective Roman 
governors, supreme command over the whole coasts for fifty 
miles inland. The office was secured to him for three years. 
He was surrounded by a staff, such as Rome had never seen, 
of five-and-twenty lieutenants of senatorial rank, all invested 
with praetorian insignia and praetorian powers, and of two 
under-treasurers with quaestorian prerogatives, all of them 
selected by the exclusive will of the commander-in-chief. He 
was allowed to raise as many as 120,000 infantry, 7000 cavalry, 
500 ships of war, and for this purpose to dispose absolutely 
of the means of the provinces and client-states; moreover, 
the existing vessels of war and a considerable num^r of troops 
were at once handed over to him. The treasures of the state 
in the capital and in the provinces as well as those of the depend- 
ent communities were to be placed absolutely at his command, 
and in spite of the severe financial distress a sum of 3^1,400,000 
(144,000,000 sesterces) was at once to be paid to him from the 
state-chest. 

It is clear that by these projects of law, especially by that 
which related to the expedition against the pirates, the govern- 
ment of the senate was set aside. Doubtless the ordinary 
supreme magistrates nominated by the burgesses were of them- 
selves the proper generals of the commonwealth, and the extra- 
ordinary magistrates needed, at least according to strict law, 
confirmation by the burgesses in order to act as generals ; but in 
the appointment to particular commands no influence constitu- 
tionally belonged to the community, and it was only on the pro- 
position of the senate, or at any rate on the proposition of a 
magistrate entitled in himself to exercise the office of general, 
that the comitia had hitherto occasionally interfered in this 
matter and assigned the special sphere of office. On this point, 
ever since there had existed a Roman free state, the practical 
decision pertained to the senate, and this its prerogative had in 
the course of time obtained full recognition. No doubt the demo- 
cracy had already assailed it; but even in the most doubtful of 
the cases which had hitherto occurred — ^the transference of the 
African command to Gaius Marius in -^^4 (iii, 149) — it was only a 
magistrate cohkitutionally entitled to hold the office of general 
that was entrusted by the resolution of the burgesses with a 
definite expedition. But now the burgesses were to invest any 
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private man at their pleasure not merely Vuth the extraordinary 
authonty of the supreme magistracy, but also vnth a sphere of 
office definitely settled by them That the senate had to choose 
this man from the ranks of the consulars, was a mitigation only 
m form ; for the selection was left to it simply because there was 
really no choice, and m presence of the vehementlv excited 
multitude the senate could entrust the chief command of the 
seas and coasts to no other save Pompeius alone. But more 
dangerous stiU than this negation in principle of the senatorial 
control -was its practical abohtion by the institution of an office 
of almost unlimited mflitaiy and financial powers. While 
the office of general was formerly restricted to a term of one 
year, to a definite provmce,and tomilitaiy and financial resources 
stnctly measured out, the new cxtraonlinary office had from 
the outset a duration of three years secured to it — which of 
course did not preclude a farther prolongation; had the greater 
portion of all the provinces, and c\cn Italy itself whidi was 
formerly free from mflitary jurisdiction, subordinated to it 5 
had the soldiers, ships, treasures of the state placed almost 
without restriction at its disposaL Even the pnmitn e funda 
mental pnnaple in the state-law of the Roman republic which 
we have just mentioned— that the highest militarj’ and cml 
authonty could not be conferred without the co^tperatwn of 
the burgesses — was mfrmged m favour of the new comnundcf- 
m-chief Inasmuch as the law conferred beforehand on the 
twentv-five adjutants whom he was to nominate prafonan 
*« 1 .sHIa. nf r^nnhlxTin 
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Rome became subordinate to a newly created office, for which 
it was left to the future to find the fitting name, but which in 
reality even now involved in it the monarchy. It was a total 
revolution in the existing order of things, for which the founda- 
tion was laid in this project of law. 

These measures of a man who had just given so striking proofs 
of his vacillation and weakness surprise us by their decisive 
energy. Nevertheless the fact that Pompeius acted on this 
occasion more resolutely than during his consulate is very cap- 
able of explanation. The point at issue was not that he should 
come forward at once as monarch, but only that he should pre- 
pare the way for the monarchy by a military exceptional measure, 
which, revolutionary as it was in its nature, could still be ac- 
complished under the forms of the existing constitution, and 
which directly led Pompeius towards the old object of his wishes, 
the command against Mithradates and Tigranes. Important 
reasons of expediency also might be urged for the emancipation 
of the military power from the senate. Pompeius could not 
have forgotten that a plan designed on exactly similar principles 
for the suppression of piracy had a few years before failed through 
the mismanagement of the senate, and that the issue of the 
Spanish' war had been placed in extreme jeopardy by the neglect 
of the armies on the part of the senate and its injudicious conduct 
of the finances; he could not fail to see what were the feelings 
with which the great majority of the aristocracy regarded him 
as a renegade Sullan, and what fate was in store for him, if he 
allowed himself to be sent as general of the government with the 
usual powers to the East. It was natural therefore that he 
should indicate a position independent of the senate as the first 
condition of his undertaking the command, and that the burgesses 
should readily agree to it. It is moreover in a high degree 
probable that Pompeius was on this occasion urged to more 

.one of those about him as his substitute, who was then called legatus pro 
pradore (Sallust, lug, 36, 37, 38), or, if the choice fell on the quaestor, 
quaestor pro praetore (Sallust, lug. 103). In like manner he was entitled, 
if he had no quaestor, to cause the quaestorial duties to be discharged by 
one of his suite, who was then called legatus pro quaestore, a name which is 
to be met with, perhaps for the first time; on the Macedonian tetradrachms 
of Smra, lieutenant of the governor of Macedonia in But it was 

contrary to the nature of delegation and therefore accortog to the older 
state-law inadmissible, that .the highest magistrate should, without having 
met' with any hindrance to ' the discharge of his functions', immediately 
upon his entering on office invtet one or more of his subordinates with 
^preme authority; and, thus the legati pro praetore of the proconsul 
Pompeius were an innovation, arid already similar in kind to those who 
played so great a part in the tiines of the empire. - 
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- 1 * •'^v*^r.«;pan>undhimjwhonere,itmayb€presuine(i, 

'• • xt two years before Tbe 

uoillusand the expeditioa 
■ “ ^ the tribune of the people 

Aulus Gadintus, a lances and morals^ but a 

dexterous negotiator, a bold orator, and a bra> e soldier Little 
as the assurances of Pompeius, that he had no wish at all for 
the chief command m the war with the pirates and onl> longed 
for domestic repose, were meant m earnest, there was probably 
this much of truth m them, that the bold and active dimt, who 
was m confidential mtercourse with Pompems and bu more 
immediate friends and who completely saw through the situation 
and the men, took the decision to a considerable extent out of 
the hands of his shortsighted and helpless patron 
The democracy, discontented as its leaders might be in secret, 
could not well come publicly forward against the project of law 
It would, to all appearance, have been in no case able to hinder 
*1 — ^ "«nftbelaw, but It would have openly broken with 

*“ to make approaches 
bis personal policy 

m the face of both parties * left to the demoerati 

but stdl to adhere to their alliance with Pompems, hollow as it 
was, and to embrace the present opportunity of at least de&U' 
tiveiy overthrowing the senate and passing over from opposition 
into government, leaving the uUenor issue to the future and t® 
the well known weakness of Pompeius’ character AccorUinglj 
their leaden — the praetor Lucius Qmnetius, the same who seven 
years before had exerted himself for the restoration of the ir»- 
* power (p 84), and the late quaestor Cams Caear— 

supported the Gabinion proposals 
The pnvnlegcd classes were funous— not merely the nohJity, 
but also the mercantileanstocracy, wbicli fell its cxclunve rights 
endangered by so thorough a sUite-revoluuon and once more 
recognised its true patron m the senate Wen the trumre 
Gabmms after the iniroducuon of his proposals app^fcd m 
»*•» *<*n'ite-house, the fathers of the atj were almwt on thi- point 
, ^ r, without com d'nrg 


to the Forum an<l sumi jw ». • '' 

house, when just at the right time the lilting lenw — . 
consul Piio, the champion of the ol garrhy, 
fell into the hands of the niuIulude,woukJ havetertaialy brteme 
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a victim to popular fury, had not Gabinius come up and, in order 
that his certain success might not be endangered by unseasonable 
acts of violence, liberated the consul. Meanwhile the exaspera- 
tion- of the multitude remained undiminished and constantly 
found fresh nourishment in the high prices of grain and the 
numerous rumours more or less absurd which were in circulation 
— such as that Lucius Lucullus had invested the money entrusted 
to him for carrying on the war at interest in Rome, or had 
attempted with its aid to withdraw the praetor Quinctius from 
the cause of the people; that the senate intended to prepare 
for the “ second Romulus,” as they called Pompeius, the fate 
of the first, ^ and other reports of a like character. 

■ Amidst this' state of things the day of voting arrived. The 
multitude stood densely packed in the Forum; all the buildings, 
whence the rostra could be seen, were covered even on the roofs 
with men. All the colleagues of Gabinius had promised their 
veto to tlie senate;' but in presence of the surging masses all 
were silent except the single Lucius Trebellius, who had sworn 
-to himself and the senate rather to die than yield. When the 
latter exercised his veto, Gabinius immediately interrupted 
the voting on his projects of law and proposed to the- assembled 
people to ideal with his refractory colleague, as Octavius had 
formerly been’ dealt with on the proposition of Tiberius Gracchus 
(iii. 87), namely, to depose him immediately from office. The 
vote was taken 'and the reading out of the voting tablets began; 
when the first seventeen tribes, which came to be read out, 
had declared for the proposal and the next affirmative > vote 
would give it the majority, Trebellius, forgetting his oath, 
pusillanimously withdrew his veto. In vain the tribune Otho 
then endeavoured to procure at least the election of two generals 
— the old duumviri navales (i. 412) — instead of one; in vain the 
aged Quintus Catulus, the most respected man in the senate, 
exerted his last energies to secure that the lieutenant-generals 
should not be nominated by the commander-in-chief, but chosen 
by the people. Otho could not even procure a hearing amidst 
the noise of the multitude; the well-calculated complaisance 
of Gabinius profcured a hearing for Gatulus, and in respectful 
silence the multitude listened to the old man’s words ; but they 
were nevertheless thrown away. The proposals were’not merely 
converted into law with all the clauses unaltered, but the specif 
supplementary requests made by Pompeius were instantaneously 
and completely agreed to. • '« 

’ According to the legend king Romulus was tom in pieces by the senators. • 
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With hi^h-strung hopes men saw the U'o generals Pcwnpeius 
and Glabno depart for their destinations. The price of grain 
had fallen immediately after the passing of the Gabinian laws 
to the ordinary rates— an evidence of the hopes attached to 
the grand expedition and its glorious leader. These hopes 
were, as we shall have afterwanls to relate, not merely fulfilled, 
but surpassed: m three months the clearing of the seas was 
completed. Since the Hannibalic war the Roman government 

: /• . • T pt^frrv in external action; as compared 

•' ‘ ‘ • — fy the 

-■ ■ • * . . a . . Je 

good JiA iJuu ij . p : . ‘ w •* ; : • ;i < ■ : ■ "be 

equally unpatriotic and unskilful attempts oi lijc vl;.s. ‘ i JO 
to put paltry obstacles in the way of the arrangeroents of Pom* 
peius for the suppression of piracy in Narbonese Gaul only in* 
creased the exasperation of the burgesses against the oligarchy 
and their enthusiasm for Pompeius; it was nothing but the 
personal inten,’ention of the latter that pres'enlcd the assembly 
• frcTi summarily removing the consul from his office, 

* '“''‘'‘•-^•'♦•nenthadbecomf 

«• • in the stead of 

Lucullus tne C4uC4 w... * tes and Tigr»fl«» 

had remained stationary in the west of Asia Jlinor and, whDe 
instigating the soldiers by various proclamations against 
lucullus, had not entered on the supreme command, so that 
Lucullus ^vas forced to retain it. Against Mithradates, of 
course, nothing was done; the Pontic cavalry plundered fear- 
lessly and wjlh impunity m and Cappadocia. Pompeiu* 

]had been led by the piratical war to proceed with his army to 
Asia Minor; nothing seemed more natural than to^ invest him 
with the supreme command in the Pontie-Armenian war, to 
which he himself had long aspired. But the demo^tic 
did not, as may be readily conceived, share ^e wishes of its 
general, and carefully avoided taking the inttiaih'e in the naUer. 

It is vtry probable that it had induced Cabiaius not to entrxist 
lx)lh the war with Mithradates and that with the 
the outset to Pompeius, but to entrust the former to CUbno; 
upon no account could it now desire to increare and perpetuate 
the exceptional position of the already tto poweriui gene^ 
Pompeius himself retained according to his ccstcm a wure 
attitude; and perhaps he would in reality have returned 
after fulfilling the commission which be had receivto, wit f-se 
the occurrence of an inddenl OBcapected by afi partiet. 
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One Gahis Manilius, an utterly worthless and insignificant 
man, had when tribune of the people by his unskilful projects 
of legislation lost favour both with the aristocracy and with 
the democracy. In the hope of sheltering himself under the 
wing of the powerful general, if he should procure for the latter 
what every one knew that he eagerly desired but had not the 
boldness to ask, Manilius proposed to the burgesses to recall 
the governors Glabrio from Bithynia and Pontus and Marcius 
Rex from Cilicia, and to entrust their offices as well as the 
conduct of the war in the East, apparently unthout any fixed 
limit as to time and at any rate with the freest authority to 
conclude peace and alliance, to the proconsul of the seas and 
coasts in addition to his previous office (beginning of Y/ )• This 
occurrence very clearly showed how disorganised was the 
machinery of the Roman constitution, when the power of 
legislation was placed as respected the initiative in the hands 
of any demagogue however insignificant, and as respected the 
final determination in the hands of the incapable multitude, 
while it at the same time wa.** extended to the most important 
questions of administration. The Manilian proposal was ac- 
ceptable to none of the political parties ; yet it scarcely any- 
where encountered serious resistance. The democratic leaders, 
for the same reasons which had forced them to acquiesce in 
the Gabinian law, could not venture earnestly to oppose the 
Manilian; they kept their displeasure and their fears to them- 
selves and spoke in public for the general of the democracy. 
The moderate Optimates declared themselves for the Manilian 
proposal; because after the Gabinian law resistance in any case 
was vain, and far-seeing men already perceived that the true 
policy for the senate was to make approaches, as far as possible 
to Pompeius and to draw him over to their side on occasion of 
the breach which might be foreseen between him and the 
democrats . The trimmers blessed the day when they too seemed 
to have an opinion and could come forward decidedly without 
losing favour with either of. the parties — ^it is significant that 
Marcus Cicero first appeared as an ■ orator on the political 
platform ■ in defence ■ of the Manilian proposal. The strict 
Optimates alone, with Quintus Catulus at their head, showed 
at least their colours and spoke against the proposition. - Of 
course it was converted into law by a majority bordering -on 
unaniniity. Pompeius thus obtained, in addition to his earlier 
extensive powers, the administration of the most important 
provinces of Asia Minor-^so that there scarcely remained a spot 
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of land •within the wide Romhn domains that had not obeyed 
him— and the conduct of a war as to which, like the expedition 
of Alexander, men could tdl where and when it began, but not 
where and when it might end Never smce Rome stood had 
such power been united m the hands of a single man 
The Gabmio-Jfanihan proposals terminated the struggle 
between the senate and the popular party, T\hich the Sempro- 
nian laws had begun sixty-se\Tft years before. As the Sere* 
pronnn laws first constituted the revolutionary party into a 
political opposition, the Gabmio*Bfanihan first converted it 
from the opposition mto the government; and as it had been 
a great moment when the first breach m the existing constitu- 
tion was made by disregarding the veto of Octavius, it was a 
moment no less full of significance when the last bulwark of 
the senatorial rule fell with the withdrawal of Trcbelhus Tbs 
was felt on both sides and even the indolent souls of the senators 
were connilsuely roused by this death-struggle; but >Tt the 
'vnr na to the constitution terminated in a \ery difiercnt end fvf 
A >outh in every sense 
It was concluded bj pert 
intriguers and denmj,gi,uw w .est type. On the other 

handi while the Optimates had begun the struggle with a 
measured resistance and with a defence which earnestly main- 
tained cv'en the forlorn posts, they ended with taking the 
mitiativc m cU «-<-akness, and mth 

pitiful perjury. drem »ra5 

now Bttamcd, • jtwhenthf 

\ few old men, who had seen the first uouus ui . olution and 
^ ^ heard the words of the Gracchi, compared that time w*th th** 
present, they found that everything had m the interval changed 
—countrymen and atitcns, state-law and miliUT ^ 
life end manners, and well might those punfuU/ sraPe, who 
compared the ideals of the Gra^an pcruxl with thnr reawa- 

tion- Such reflections however belonged to the part. Fortre 

present and perhaps also for the future the fall ct the arii'c^* 
cracy was an accomplished fact. The oligarc*-* resenU«J «n 
„„ whose scattered ba.irl* r* 

. . . ■ I. ■ lUit. Ib‘ a* 


the old suuf..,!*. . « * . • i 

beginning— the struggle between the two >■ ''efs hit erro 
leagued for the overtl row of the arwteeratje ccnvj'J* the 
civil -democraijc opposition and tbeculttary power d-i y 
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to greater ascendancy. The exceptional position of Pompeius 
even under the Gabinian, and much more under the Manilian, 
law was incompatible with a republican organisation. He had 
been, as even then his opponents urged with good reason, ap- 
pointed by the Gabinian law not as admiral, but as regent of 
the empire ; not unjustly was he designated by a Greek familiar 
with Eastern affairs “ kings of kings.” If he should hereafter, 
on returning from the East once more victorious and with 
increased glory, with well-filled chests, and with troops ready 
for battle and devoted to his cause, stretch forth his hand to 
seize the crown — ^who would then arrest his arm? Was the 
consular Quintus Catulus, forsooth, to summon forth the senators 
against the first general of his time and his experienced legions? 
or was the designated aedile Gaius Caesar to call forth the civic 
multitude, whose eyes he had just feasted on his three hundred 
and twenty pairs of gladiators with their silver equipments? 
Soon, exclaimed Catulus, it would be necessary once more to 
flee to the rocks of the Capitol, in order to save liberty. It 
was not the fault of the prophet, that the storm came not as he 
expected from the East, but that on the contrary fate, fulfilling 
his words more literally than he himself anticipated, brought 
on the destroying tempest a few years later from Gaul. 
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POIIP£IUS AMD THE EAST 


We have already seen how wretched was the state of the affairs 
of Rome by land and sea m the East, w hen at the coinmcnctmeat 
of Vt’ Pompeius, with an almost absolute plenitude of power, 
undertook the conduct of the war against the pirates. He began 
by dividing the Immense field committed to him into thirteen 
districts and assigning to eadi of these districts a lieutenant, 
for the purpose of equipping ships and men there, of searching 
the coasts, and of capturing piratical vessels or chasing them 
into the meshes of a colleague. He himself went with the best 

part ‘ ' •:»•!* *’ •’ * . • 

this<’ . " ’ *. • 

the;* •"'■•I. I •• • • - 

and Sardinian waters, with a view especially to re-establuh the 



attempted from Rome (o prevent the IcWes which Harcu* 
Pomponms the legate of Pompeius instituted by nrtue of the 
Gabinian law in the province of Narbo— an imprudent pm* 
ceeding, to check which, and at the same time to keep the }ust 
indignation of the multitude against the consul within !ega 
bounds, Pompeius temporarily reappeared In Rome (p. ioj> 
When at the end of forty days the na\'igalion bad been OTcy- 
where set free in the western basin of the Meditcrraii'ani 
Pompeius proceeded with sixty of his liest t-eswls to the eastern 


the open sea; and even the strong Lycian fartmset of Ant»« 

cragus and Crigus surrendered without offering iencinrentu.nce. 
The wtll*calcuuled moderation of Pompeius helpetl more tha.n 
fear to open the gates of these scarcely aceeisib-e marme itfcrf-' 
holds, ills predecessors had ordered esfry irtritxiiei 

to ^ nailed to the cross: without kesitatka he gate q*ia:trf 
se6 
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to all, and treated in particular the common rowers found in 
the captured piratical vessels with unusual indulgence. 'Iho 
bold Cilician sea-kings alone ventured on an attempt to main- 
tain at least their own waters by arms against the Romans; 
after having placed their cliildrcn and wives and tlicir rich 
treasures for security in the mountain-fortresses of the Taurus, 
they awaited the Roman fleet at the western frontier of Cilicia, 
in the ofiing of Coracesium. But the ships of Pompeius, well 
manned and well provided with all implements of war, achieved 
a complete victor}’. Without farther hindrance he landed and 
began to storm and break up the mountain-castles of the 
corsairs, while he continued to offer to themselves freedom and 
life as the price of submission. Soon the great multitude desisted 
from the continuance of a hopeless war in their strongholds 
and moimtains, and consented to submit. Forty-nine days 
after Pompeius had appeared in the eastern seas, Cilicia was 
subdued and the war at an end. 

The rapid suppression of piracy was a great relief, but not 
a grand achievement; the corsairs could as little cope with the 
resources of the Roman state which had been called forth in 
lavish measure as the combined gangs of thieves in a great city 
can cope with a well-organised police. It was a naive pro- 
ceeding to celebrate such a razzia as a victory. But when 
compared with the prolonged continuance and the vast and 
daily increasing extent of the evil, it was natural that the 
surprisingly rapid subjugation of the dreaded pirates should 
make a most powerful impression on the public; and the more 
so, that this was the first trial of rule centralised in a single 
hand, and the parties were eagerly waiting to see whether that 
hand would understand the art of ruling better .than the col- 
legiate body had done. Nearly 400 ships and boats, including 
90 war vessels properly so called, were either taken by Pompeius 
or surrendered to him; in all about 1300 piratical vessels are 
said to have been destroyed; besides which the richly filled 
arsenals and magazines of the buccaneers were burnt. Of the 
pirates about 10,000 perished ; upwards of 20,000 fell into the 
hands of the victor alive; while .Publius Clodius the admiral of 
the Roman army stationed in Cilicia, and a multitude of other 
individuals carried off by the pirates, some of them long believed 
at home to be dead, obtained once more their freedom through 
Pompeius. In the summer of three months after the 
beginning of the compaign commerce resumed its wonted course, 
and instead of the former famine abundance prevailed in Italy. 
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A disagreeable mterlude m the island of Crete, however, 
disturbed m some measure this pleasing success of the Roman 
arms There Quintus ifeteltus was stationed m the second 
year of his command, and was emploj cd m finishing the sub* 
jugation— already substantially effected— of the island (p 71) 
when Pompeius appeared m the eastern waters A colltsicn 
was natural, for accordmg to the Gabmian la^ the command of 
Pompeius extended concurrently with that of Metellus o\ er the 
whole island, which stretched to a great length but vras no^^ here 
more than eighty miles broad, but Pompeius was considerate 
enough not to assign it to an> of his lieutenants The stfll 
resisting Cretan communities however, who had seen their 
subdued countrymen taken to task by ifetcUus with the most 
cruel severity and had learned on the other hand the gentle 


Pamphylia, where he was at the moment, froni their tnvovs, 
and sent along with them his legate Lucius Octa^^us to announce 
to Metellus the conclusion of the conventions ood to take oyer 
the towns Thu proceeding was, no doubt, not like that 01 a 
colleague, but formal right was whoU> on the side of Pompenw 
and Metellus was most evidently m the wrong when, uttetiv 
ignormg the convention of the aties with Fompeius, he con 
tmued to treat them as hostile In vain Octa'nus protwtrd, in 
vam, 03 he had himself come without troops, he summoned frun* 
Adiaia Lucius Sisenna, the lieutenant of Pompeius 
there, Metellus, not troubling himself about either CktariL^ 
Sisenna, besieged Elcuthcma and took I^npi bj «tom 
C>cta%nus in penon vras taken prisoner and ignotnrn»ou«/ 
mused, while the Cretans who were taken with f””/ 

Signed to the executioner Accordingly 
place between the troops of Suenna, at who** head wayiu 
pJa«d himseU nSttr that leader’s death, and those of SfeteiU , 
es'Cn when the former had been comm vided to 
Octavnus continued the war »n concert with the Crtlim Afwt 
and llierapytna, where both made a stand, vtu* luboi. 
by Metellus alter tlie most obsimatc resisuncy . 

In r^ity the reaJous Opfmiatc J/etelh** tfv* 
formal ci\nl war at hu own hand agaiMt th* , 

the democracy It shows the wdetcnbsh’e 
the Roman sta'e, that these inndenU I'd to , 

than a bitter contspondenec twtwTcn tie two t'-era 
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a couple of years afterwards were sitting once more peacefully 
and even “ amicably ” side by side in the senate. 

Pompeius during these events remained in Cilicia; preparing 
for the next year, as it seemed, a compaign against the Cretans 
or rather against Metellus, in reality waiting for the signal which 
should call him to interfere in the utterly confused affairs of the 
continent of Asia Minor. The portion of the Lucullan army 
that was still left after the losses which it had suffered and the 
departure of the Fimbrian legions remained inactive on the 
upper Halys in the country of the Trocmi bordering on the 
Pontic territor)'. Lucullus still held provisionally the chief 
command, as his nominated successor Glabrio continued to 
linger in the west of Asia Minor. The three legions commanded 
by Quintus Marcius Rex lay equally inactive in Cilicia. The 
Pontic territory was again wholly in the power of king IVIithra- 
dates, who made the individuals and communities that had 
joined the Romans, such as the town of Eupatoria, pay for their 
revolt with cruel severity. The kings of the East did not 
proceed to any serious offensive movement against the Romans, 
either because it formed no part of their plan, or — as was 
asserted — because the landing of Pompeius in Cilicia induced 
Mithradates and Tigranes to desist from advancing farther. 
The Manilian law realised the secretly cherished hopes of 
Pompeius more rapidly than he probably himself anticipated; 
Glabrio and Rex were recalled and the governorships of Pontus- 
Bithjoiia and Cilicia with the troops stationed there, as well 
as the management of the Pontic-Armenian war along with 
authority to make war, peace, and alliance with the dynasts 
of the East at his own discretion, were transferred to Pompeius. 
Amidst the prospect of honours and spoils so ample Pompeius 
was glad to forego the chastising of an ill-humoured Optimate 
who enviously guarded his scanty laurels; he abandoned the 
expedition against Crete and the farther pursuit of the corsairs, 
and destined his fleet also to support the attack which he pro- 
jected on the kings of Pontus and Armenia. Yet amidst this 
land-war he by no means wholly lost sight of piracy which was 
perpetually raising its head afresh. Before he left Asia 
he caused the necessary ships to be fitted out there against the 
corsairs; on his proposal in the following year a similar measure 
was resolved on for Italy, and the sum needed for the purpose 
was granted by the senate. tThey continued to protect the 
coasts with guards of cavalry arid small squadrons, and though, 
as the expeditions to be mentioned afterwards against Cyprus 
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m Egypt m V/ show, piracy was not thotoogUj 

mastered, it yet dter the expedition of Porapems amidst al( llw 
vicissitudes and political ernes of Rome could newr agaci sc 
raise its head and so totally dislodge the Romans from the sea 
as it had done under the government of the mouldering oligarchy 
The few months which still remamed before the commence- 
ment of the campaign m Asia Mmor, were employed by tb« 
new commander in-chief with strenuous activity m diplomsuc 
and military preparations Envoys were sent to Mithradatw, 
rather to reconnoitre than to attempt a serious mediation 
There was a hope at the Pontic court that Phraates fang of the 
Parthians would be mduad by the recent considerable successes 
which the allies had achieved over Rome to enter into the Pontic* 
Armenian alliance To counteract this, Roman enroj'S pro- 
ceeded to the court of Ctcsiphon; and the internal troubles, 
which distracted the Armenian ruling house, came to their aid- 
A son of the great king Tignmes, bearmg the same name, had 
rebelled against his father, either because he was unwillsig to 
wait for thedeath of theold man, or because his father ssuspicion, 
which had already cost several of h» brothen thwr ints, led 
him to discern his only chance of safety m open insutrtction 
Vanquished by his father, he had taken refuge wath a number of 
Amenians of rank at the court of the Arsacid, ond mtrigotil 
against his father there It was partly due to his exert«ns, that 
Phmates preferred to take the reward which was offered to hen 
■ • * , - secured posSesswn of Ifeso* 

« . . , tM 


of the Euphrates tp uj;, ■ • ■ 

concert with the Romans against Armeana liui u j 
Tigmnes occasioned sUlI greater damage than that 
out of his promoting the alUance between the Romans ami the 
Porthians, for his insurrection produced a vansne* between 
the kings Tigranes and Mithradaies thenwel'^ 
fang cherished in secret the suspioon that Mdhradaw 
have had a liand m the insurrection of his gmndion— -Oeopatra 
the mother of the younger Tigranes v.tu the dsjphte r of iiithrs* 
dates — and, though no open rupture took pUce, ^ 
standing between tlie two monarefas was drrtutbed at t»e very 
moment when It war most urgently needed _ 

At the same tune J’onpeius prosecuted h« war*!** 
t»ns with energy The Asutic allied and ebeut 
were warned to furrah the ttrpuUted ccatngmJ ivrtw 
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notices summoned the discharged veterans 'of th6 legions of 
Fimbria to return to the standards as volunteers, and by great 
promises and the name of Pompeius a considerable portion of 
them were induced in reality to obey the call. The whole force 
united under the orders of Pompeius may have amounted, 
exclusive of the auxiliaries, to between 40,000 and 50,000 men.’- 
In the spring' of Pompeius proceeded to Galatia, to take 
the chief command of the troops of Lucullus and to advance 
with them into the Pontic territory, whither the Cilician legions 
were directed to follow. At Danala, a place belonging to the 
Trocmi, the two generals met; but the reconciliation, which 
mutual friends had hoped to effect, was not accomplished. The 
preliminary courtesies soon passed into bitter discussions, and 
these into violent altercation : they parted in worse mood than 
they had met. As Lucullus continued to make presents and to 
distribute lands just as if he were still in office, Pompeius declared 
all the acts performed by his predecessor subsequent to his own 
arrival null and void. Formally he was in the right; befitting 
tact in the treatment of a meritorious and more than sufficiently 
mortified opponent was not to be looked for from him. 

So soon as the season allowed, the Roman troops crossed the 
frontier of Pontus. There they were opposed by Mithradates 
with 30,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry. Left in the lurch by 
lus ally and attacked by Rome with reinforced power and energy, 
he made an attempt to procure peace ; but he would not listen 
to the unconditional submission which Pompeius demanded — 
what worse issue could the most unsuccessful campaign bring? 
That he might not expose his army, mostly archers and horse- 
men, to the formidable shock of the Roman infantry of the line, 
he slowly retired before the enemy, and compelled the Romans 
to follow him in his various cross-marches; making a stand, 
wherever there was opportunity, with his superior cavalry 
against that of the enemy, and occasioning no small hardship 
to the Romans by impeding their supplies. At last Pompeius 
in his impatience desisted from following the Pontic army, and, 
letting the king alone, proceeded to subdue the land ; he marched 
to the upper Euphrates, crossed it, and entered the eastern 
provinces of the Pontic empire. But Mithradates followed 
along the left bank of the Euphrates, and when he had arrived 

^Pompeius distributed among his soldiers and officers as presents 
384,000,000 sesterces {=16,000 talents, App. Mithr. 116); as the officers 
received 100,000,000 (Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 2. 16) and each of the common 
soldiers 6,000 sesterces (Plin., App.), the army still numbered at its 
about 40,000 men. 
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in the Anaitic or Acflisenian province, he intercepted the route 
of the Romans at the castle of Dasteira, which was strong and 
well provided with water, and from which with his light troops 
be commanded the plain Pompeius, still wanting the Gliotn 
legions imd not strong enough tomaintain himself in this position 
without them, had to retire over the Euphrates and to seci. 
protection from the cavalry and archers of the king m the 
wooded ground of Pontic Armenia extensive!) intersected by 
rocky ravines and deep valleys It was not till the troops fron 
Cilicia amved and rendered it possible to resumt the offensive 
with a supenonty of force, that Pompeius ogam ods'anced, 
*«ted the camp of the king with a chain of posts of almost 
- * ‘ blockaded there, 

' < * “ ^ ■ I untT) far and wide 

Ihe distress III * < *i , .he draught animsh 

even had to be killed; at length after remaining for fort) 
days the king caused his sick and wounded, whom he could not 
save and was unwilling to least? in the hands of the enemy, to 
be put to death b) hu own troops, and departed during the 
Bight with the utmost secret towards the east. Caulwuslv 
Pompeius followed through the utiknowTi land the march was 
now approaching the boundary which separated the dominion* 
of Withradates and Tigranes When the Roman gtntn! pet' 
cerv'cd that Mithradates intended not to bring the contest to « 
decision w ithm hts own territory, but to draw the enemy awsv 
after him into the Jar distant regions of the East, be detenmntd 
not to penrnt this 

The two armies hy close to each other During th^ rest at 
noon the Roman arm) set out •without the enrm) J** 

movement, made a circuit, and occupied the h**ichts when uy 
m front and commanded a defile to be passed 1 y th* ermy 
on the southern bank of the rnrr (J«eh 1 Imax) rot far 
from the modem Knderts, at the point whef* * was 

afterwards built. The following mommg th' troopi 

broke up m their usual manner, and, suppcsi-*’? the 
•was as hiUierto bchred them, after accc'-pl «^y * 

march thc> pitched their camp m the vrn* 
circling heights th' Romans had ©ccupi^ * 

Silence of the night there sounded all arcjrd th*^ tt- 
b.vttIe<Ty of the lenons.aml mis«ile< frcir «ll t'de* fyurfd 
Asntic host, m which so!d«-r» ami n-np-f 
ho-ses, ard camels joilIed eatb othn, §>1 i^*"^ ’’ * /“ 
throng, notwithstarilirg th<» dsrkneri, ret a 
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war; he might deem himseU fortunate, if he succeeded in effcc^ 
mg his escape along the eastern and northern shorts of the 
Black Sea, m perhaps dislodging his son Jlacharcs— ^ho had 
revolted and entered into connection imUi the Romans (p j?)— 
once more from the Bosporan kmgdom, and m finding on the 
Macobs a fresh soil for fresh projects. So he turned northnari 
When the king in his flight had crossed the Phasis, the anoenl 
boundary of Asia Mmor, Pompems for the tone discontinu'd 
his pursuit, but mstcad of returning to the region of the soured 
of the Euphrates, he turned aside into the region of the Anuert 
to settle matters with Tigrancs 
Almost without meeting rcsistanct he arrived m the region of 
Artaxata (not far from Ernan) and pitched his camp Ihirteca 
miles from the city There he was met b> the son of the gmt 
kmg, who hoped after the fall of his father to lecen-e the 
Armenian diadem from the hand of the Romans, and therefore 
had endea\oured in e\cr) way to presTnt the conclusion of the 
treaty between his father and the Romans The great kmg 
V. as only the more resolved to purchase peace at any once- On 
horseback and without his purple robe, but adomea with th* 
royal diadem and the royal turban, he appeared at the pte cl 
the Roman camp and desired to be conducted to the prtreree 
of the Roman general After having given up at the bdding 
of the hetors, as the regulations of the Roman camp required, 
his horse and his sword, be threw himself m batbanan fishKW 
at the feet of the proconsul, and m token of uBConditwnal 
surrender placed the diadem and tiara in bis bands potnperus, 
highly delighted at a Mcloty which cost nothing, raised the 
humbled king of kinp, invested him npm with the ms gaJ 
his dignity, and dictated the peace. Besides a pajrint of 
^1,400,000 (6000 talents) to the war-ebest ard a pretent to the 
soldiers, out of which each of them recervTd 50 dmafit {f t it ), 
the king ceded all the conquests which he had made, rot 
merely his Phoenician, Sj'Tijm.Oliaaa, and 
aions, but also Sophene and Corduene on ih' rght tank ef ita 
Euphntes, he was again restricted to Arreenta prrprr, arw 
his position of great lung was, of course, at an cfd fp * 
campaign Pompeiui had totally subdued the two myhfy amgs 
of Pontus and Armenia. At the begmeiag ef *• i* 
n Roman soklier bej'ond the bounds cl the oki Reman 
sions: at its close king Xfithradatea was w«nd<nng as ^ 
end without an anay m the ravitKs of th* aM 

Tigranea aat cq the Anrenwa throne no V-nret w kir^ w at", , 
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nationa^ movements; there the arms of Cjtus and of Alexardcr 
bad formerly found their limit; now the brave gamson of th*s 
partition wall set themselves to defend it also against the 
Romans 

Alarmed by the information that the Roman commander in* 
chief intended next spnng to cross the mountains and to potsoe 
the Pontic king beyond the Caucasus— for ilithradatts, they 
heard, was passing the winter in Dtoscunas (Iskuru between 
Suchum Kale and Anakha) on the Black Sea — the Albaniars 
under their prmce Oroizes first crossed the Kur m the middle cf 
the wnnter of Ve-V^ and threw themsehes on the nna>, 
which was divided for the sake of its supplies into three hrg“f 
corps under Qumtus Metellus Celer, Lucius Fbccus, and 
Fompeius in person But Celer, on whom the chief attack fell, 
made a brave stand, and Pompcius, after hanng delntred 
himself from the division sent to attack him, punued th* 
barbarians beaten at all points as far os the Kur Artoces the 
king of the Iberians kept quiet and promised peace and /need' 
ihip, but Pompeius, informed that he was scertUy arming *o 
as to fall upon the Remans on their march in the passes of the 
Caucasus, adMnccd m the spnng of Vs*, l<fo« rttu-ung the 
pursuit of Mithradates, to the two fortressw just two mikt 
distant from each other, Uarmorica (Ilorum Jhche or Arman) 
and ^usamora (Tsumar) which a little a^ir the moden Ti*’< 
command the two ^~lllc}■s of the nvtr Kur and its tnliaUT 
Aragua, and with these the onl) passes leading from Arnenu 
, • « '* aware 

■ rttfratei! 


• . - 

and toliowcu iiie iDtiuus lo me •. v Kur; bv 

which be hoped to induce them to immerfitte fulr'inv'n lUt 
Artoces retired farther and farther into the inlrnor, erd, »hrf) 
at length he halted on the nver Belorus, h* dd to r'^t to niT' 
render but to fight Th^ Ibenan archer* however wi^i’'«<i 
not lor a moment the onset of the Roman and, wr^ 

Artoces saw the Pelonis also crossed bv the K6*-ar», 
mittfd at length to the conditwni which th.* vietor pf^vni, 
and lent hts children as hostages . t t i < ,« 

Pompems row.arreeahh to the plan which M/J r 

projected, march'll through the ^arapan* 
of the Kur to that of the Pbaiis and thence d>wn » it ^tver to 
the Black Sea, wh-*re the firrt under Se-vil -i* • * *** * 

him on Colch^ coast But it wa.* f^r an i*ee*fta-n > 
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that the force of the Albanians under the leadership of Cb 5 «, 
brother of the kmg Oroues, was drawn up against the Romans, 
they are said to have amounted, including the contingent whudi 
had arrived from the inhabitants of the Transcaucasian steppes, 
to 60,000 infantry and xa,ooo cavalry. Yet they would hardU 
have risked the battle, unless they had supposed that they hid 
merely to fight with the Roman cavalry, but the cavalry hid 
only been placed m front, and on its retiring the masses ti 
Roman mfantry showed themselves from their concealment 
behind After a short conflict the armj of the barbanani wai 
driven mto the woods, which Pompems gave orders to mvv«t 
and set on fire The Albanians thereupon consented to mate 
peace, and, followmg the example of the more pow erfut peoples 
all the tribes settled between the Kur and the Caspian conclud'd 
a treaty with the Roman general The Albanians, Ibenans, ird 
generally the peoples settled to the south along, and at the foot 
of, the Caucasus, thus entered at least for the moment mto a 
relation of dependence on Rome ttTien, on the other hand, the 
peoples between the Phasis and the \faeotis— Colchtuw, Soa«», 
Hcniochi, Jazjges, Achacans, even the remote Pailamse-" 
were inscribed in the long list of the nations rjbducd 
Pompcius, the notion of subjugation was evidently etnpliytd 
in a manner very far from exact The Caucasus once 
• “ • • ” *• the Romta 

■ % Iwm* thcr^ 

, • , I . self and to 

destiny As formerlj his ancestor, the lounfler ti the Pi’iitie 
state, had first entered his future kingdom as a fugt*»*'r frwn 
the executioners of Antigonus and attended only bv nt 
men, so had Miihradvtes now been compelled once more to 
cross the frontier of his kingdom and to tmr 
own and his fathers conquests Dot to no one had iV wtte^ 
of fate turned op the highest gams and theg*eafr’t »*r”*^ 
frequenUv and more capnctously than to the old soiisn c 
Sinope, and the fortunes of men m the Ear! ehangnf ^*^*1 
and incalculably. ^\eU m^ht Mithradattt no* n the * 
kX hia lv(c vxvfX. each. cur« vicuavude with the 
It too was only in lutum pavmg the wav fee afreiH ftiv • 
and that the onl) thing constant was tW grtpetiaJ 
fortune. Inasmuch as the Roman rule »* ^ l, 

intolerable to the OrKntals, and Ifithrad* ^ Wfjfr. 

that amidst the laxitv of tix rule ctemred hwi..e Krmx 
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over, the provinces, and amidst the dissensions of 'the political 
parties 'in Rome fermenting and ripening mto civil war, Mith- 
radates might, if he was fortunate ’enough ■ to ; bide • his time, 
re-establish his dominion for the third .time.' For- this very 
reason — ^because he hoped and planned while still, there was life 
in him — ^he remained dangerous to the Romans so long as he 
lived, as an ■ aged refugee no dess than when he had marched 
forth with his hundred thousands .to wrest Hellas, and Mace- 
donia from the Romans. The' restless old man made his way 
in the year V/ 'from Dioscurias amidst unspeakable hardships 
partly by land, partly by sea, to the kingdom of Panticapaeum, 
where; by his reputation and his numerous retainers he drove 
his renegade son Machares from the throne and compelled him 
to put himself to death. From this; point he attempted once 
more to .negotiate- with the Romans; he besought that his 
paternal kingdom might be restored to him, and declared himself 
ready to recognise the supremacy of Rome and to pay tribute 
as a vassal. But Pompeius refused to grant the king a position 
in which he would have begun the old game afresh,' and insisted 
on his personal submission. , • ■ 

Mithradates, however, had no thought of giving himself into 
the hands of the enemy, but was projecting, new and still more 
extravagant plans. Straining all the resources with which the 
treasures that he had saved and the remnant of his states supplied 
him, he equipped a new army of 36,000 men consisting partly of 
slaves which he armed and exercised .'after the Roman fashion, 
and a war-fleet; according to rumour he designed to march 
westward through Thrace, Macedonia, and- Pannonia, to carry 
along with him the Scythians in the Sarmatian steppes and the 
Celts on the Danube as allies, and with this avalanche of peoples 
to throw himself on Italy. This has been deemed a grand idea, 
and the plan of war of the Pontic king has been compared with 
the military march of Hannibal; but the same project, which is 
a stroke of genius in a man of genius, becomes an absurdity 
in one who is wrong-headed. This intended invasion of Italy 
by the Orientals was simply ridiculous, and the mere offspring 
of the impotent imagmation of despair. Through the prudent 
coolness of their leader the Romans were prevented from 
Quixotically pursuing their Quixotic antagonist and wardmg 
off in the distant Crimea an attack, which, if it were not nipped 
of itself in the bud, would still be soon enough met at the foot 
of the Alps. 

In fact, while Pompeius, without troubling himself further 
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conflict of tflc East against the West; and the fielirig renained 
with the vanquished as with the victora, that hij death aas nat 
SO much the end 35 the beginning. 'i r t 

Meanwhile Pompeius, after h& warfare in *.*/. with the 
. . 1 ,_ 


castle welb were rendered unserviceabJe by roUing- bJockr ci 
rock into them. Thence he set oot in the nnnracr of • V 
Syria, to relate its affairs. 

It is difficult to present a clear view of the state of duor- 
^anisation which then prevailed in the Sjiian provwtes. It 
IS true that m consequence of the attacks of LucuUus the 
Armenian governor Magadates had evacuated these pnovincts 
in Vs* (?• 6i), and that Ptolemies, gladly aa they would hav 
rentwed the attempts of their predecessors to attach the Syriai 
coast to their kingdom, were yet a/mid to provoke the Jtomar 
government by the occupation of Syna; the more so, as thal 
• ■ ■ ' ‘ i y** thcjr mure than douhtfu! 

• . . 1 . ‘.imd had been se\Tnltar« 

' . !. • •• • •wgnisc them as the hgitf 

mate heirs of the cxUnct house of the Lagidae. Hut, though 
the rreatcr powers all at the moment refrained from mlctfcrcn«t 
in the affairs of Syna, the land suffered far more than it tvoaLl 
have suffered amidst a great war, through the endless and akakat 
(cuds of the pnnccs, knights, and titles. 

The actual masters in the Seleucid kingdom weft at thi* 
time the Bedouins, the Jews, and the NahalaM.T5, Th-* tn* 
hospitable sandy steppe destitute of spnngs md trees, nhkh, 
stretching from the Arabian peninsula up to and bejTivf th“ 
Euphrates, reaches tonards the west as far as S>tian 
mountam<ham and its narrow belt of coast, toaanJi t-v* es't 
as far os the nch lowlands of the Tigns and l^rr ruphrarr?-- 
ihis Asbtic Sahara— -was the primxtiw horee of the m 
I shmacl; from the commencement of tnditien we r." f 
" Bedouin," the "son of the desert," pitehirg h« te-ti h/'fe 
and pasturing his camels, or mounting his h'fte in 
now of the foe of his tribe, now ef the trareU'.rg *];** 
Favoured formerly by king Tigranrs who m*de vy ft * f 
his plans half commetrwl tiaU poUtica! (p. 45 ^ trv! 

In' the total absmee c! any muter in the nytun Jk*'** *^ 
chtldfcn of the desert spread them»ehri cv«f 
Wcll-nigh the leadirg part in a pohtkaJ pcsftiof was 
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by those 'tribes which' had appropriated tiie first rudiments of a 
settled ’«xistehce from the vicinity of the civilised S3n:ians. 
The most noted of these emirs were Abgarusy chief of the Arab 
tribe of the Mardarii, whom Tigtanes had settled about Edessa 
and Carrhae in upper Mesopotamia (p.. 42); then to the west of 
the ' Euphrates Sampsiceramus, emir, of the Arabs of Hemesa 
(Hems) between Damascus and Antioch, and master of the strong 
fortress Arethusa; Azizus the head of another horde roaming 
in the same' region; Alchaudonius,- the prince of the Rham- 
baeans, who had already put himself into communication with 
Lucullus ; and several others. 

'Alongside of these Bedouin princes there had everywhere 
appeared bold cavaliers, who 'equalled or excelled the children 
of the desert in the noble trade of waylaying. Such was Ptole- 
maeus son of Mennaeus, perhaps the most powerful among these 
Syrian robber-chiefs and one of the richest men of this period, 
who ruled over the territory, of the Ityraeans — the modem 
Druses — in the valleys of the Libanus as well as on the coast 
and over the plain of Massyas to the northward with the cities 
of Heliopolis (Baalbec) and Chalcis, and maintained 8000 horse- 
men at his own expense; such were Dionysius and Cinyras, 
the masters of the maritime cities . Tripolis (Tarablus) and 
Byblus (between Tarablus and Beirout); ■ such was the Jew 
Silas in 'Lysias, a fortress not far from Apamea on the Orontes. 

In the south of Syria, on the other hand, the race of the Jews 
seemed as though it would about this time consolidate itself 
into a political power, ’ Through the devout and bold defence 
of the primitive Jewish' national worship, which was imperilled 
by the levelling Hellenism of the Syrian kings, the family of the 
Hasmonaeans or the Makkabi had not only attained, to their 
hereditary principality and gradually to kingly honours (iii, 57); 
but these princely high priests had also spread their conquests 
to the north, south,' and east. When' the brave Jannaeus 
Alexander died (‘W'), the Jewish kingdom stretched towards the 
south over the whole Philistian territory as far as the Egyptian 
frontier, towards the south-east as far as the Nabataean kingdom 
of Petra, from which Jannaeus had wrested considerable tracts 
on the right bank of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, towards the 
north over Samaria and Decapolis up to the lake of Gennesareth; 
here he was already making arrangements to occupy Ptolemais 
(Acco) and victoriously to repel the aggressions of the Ityraeans. 
The coast obeyed the Jews from Mount Carmel as far as Rhino- 
corura, including the important Gaza— Ascalon .alone was still 
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free; so that the temlory of the Jews, once almost cut off (ren 
the sea, could now be enumerated among the asylums of pincv. 


the povser of that wmarkable conquering sacerdotal stale been 
anested internal di%isjons- 
The spirit of religious independence, and tJje national 
patriotism— energetic union of which had called the Mac- 
cabee state into life— very soon became dissociat^ ^ nrn 
antagonistic. The Jewish orthodoxy gaining fresh strength m 
the times of the Maccabees, or Phansaism as it was called, pro- 
posed as its practical lura a community of Jews composed ol the 
orthodox m all lands essentially irrespective of the secuUr 
government — a community which found its visible points c( 
union in the tribute to the temple at Jerusalem obliptory cn 
every conscientious Jew and^ In the schools of religion and 
spiritual courts, and its canonical superintendence in me grrst 
temple conslstof)' at Jerusalem, which was reconstituted in the 
first penod of the Macttbees and may be compaml as respects 
its sphere of jurisdiction to the Roman pontifical college. 
Against this oi^odoicy, which was becoming more and inert 
ossified into theological formalism and a painful cewnonUl 
service, was arrajrd the opposition of the so-called Saddacres 
—partly dogmatic, in so far as these inno\’aton acknowkJjfd 
only the sacred books themselves and conceded authenir 
merely, not canonicity, to the '* bequests of tiaj srnhr‘»‘' 
that is, canonical tradition;* partly political, in so far a**^-*''*^ 
of a fatalistic waiting for the strong arm of the Lord cf Zeto/^th 
they taught that the sah-ation of the nation was to !*• exp^ttd 
from the weapons of this world, and aboxe all (rum the interraJ 
and external strengthening of Ibe kingdom of D*' id as re-eitaV 
lUhed in tl« glonous times of the jrafcxl>*ei. Tl^e purtnsai 
of orthodoxy found their support m the pneith-xnl and t^ 
multitude, imd fought against the noxbui herrijci with all vw 
unscrupulous impbcibilily with which the pjut are cfS'^'i 
» TIjo* ir» SadUuew* rri*cir>i l}> d«rue»« ftl »sr**» »?**»'* “ * 

lt»ttfTrcik« rt tfce >to»t *>1 It* u>Ui*x-«iJ **A,#** ■ 

ivtHm.d<rxr. Iii4 tfc* Si it a «wr*r{-TUi-- »,*i ^ 

I'bimrrt Irttrwloml *^'1' J., A 


uiji'ofO ib^ lai-rtViTiir » 

rs»rit»it iTtta iL* t7r<«e5^ OAtMwy, te* j lb* l-'i ** *-• 
frtliv tl tltn «t tb« a«tMi 
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found to contend for the possession of earthly goods.'_ The 
innovators on the other hand relied for support on intelligence 
brought into contact with the influences of Hellenism, on the 
army, in which numerous Pisidian and Cilician mercenaries 
served, and on the abler kings, who here strove with the ecclesias- 
tical power much as a thousand years later the Hohenstaufen 
strove with the Papacy. Jannaeus had kept down the priest- 
hood with a strong hand; under his two sons there arose . 
ei seq.) a civil and fraternal iwar, since the Pharisees opposed 
the vigorous Aristobulus and attempted to obtain their objects 
under the nominal rule of his brother, the good-natured and 
indolent HyrcanuS. This dissension not merely put a stop to 
the Jewish conquests, but gave also foreign nations opportunity 
to interfere and to obtain a commanding position in southern 
Syria, 

This was the case first of all with the Nabataeans. This, 
remarkable nation has often been confounded with its eastern 
neighbours, the wandering Arabs, but it is more closely related ' 
to the Aramaean branch than to the proper children of Ishmael. 
This Aramaean, or, according to the designation of the Occi- 
dentals, Syrian stock must have in very early times sent forth 
from its most ancient settlements about Babylon a colony, 
probably for the sake of trade, to the northern end of the Arabian 
gulf; 'these were the ' Nabataeans on the Sinaitic peninsula, 
between the gulf of Suez and Aila, and in the region of Petra 
(Wadi MousaJ In their ports the wares of the Mediterranean 
were exchanged for those of India; the great southern caravan- 
route, which ran from Gaza to the mouth of the Euphrates and 
the Persian gulf, passed through the capital of the Nabataeans — 
Petra — ^Avhose still magnificent rock-palaces and rock-tombs 
furnish clearer - evidence ■ of the Nabataean civilisation than 
does an almost extinct tradition. The party of the Pharisees, 
to whom after the manner of priests the victory of their faction 
seemed not too dearly bought at the price of the independence 
and integrity of their country, solicited Aretas the king of the 
Nabataeans for aid against Aristobulus, in return for which they 
promised to give back to him all the conquests wrested fromhim^ 
by Jannaeus. Thereupon Aretas had advanced with, it was 
said, 50,000 men into Judaea ^d, reinforced by the adherents 
of the Pharisees, he kept king Aristobulus besieged in his 
capital. ' . . 1 

Amidst the, system of violence and feud which thus prevailed 
from one end of Syria to another, the larger cities were of course. 
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the pnncipa! sufferers; such ns Antioch, Seleucia, Diraasnu, 
whose citizens found themseitTS paralysed m their hosbandn’ 
as weJI as m their raantunc and caravan trade. The citutms 
of Byfalus and Ber>hi3 (Beirout) were unable to protect their 
fields and their ships from the lt>7nean5, who issuing from their 
monntain and maritime strongholds rendered land and sea 
equally insecure. Those of Damascus sought to ward off th» 
attacks of the Ityraeans and Btolcmacus by handing themselves 
over to the more remote kings of the Nabataeans or of the Jcirs^ 
In Antioch Sampsiccramus and Azmis mingled m the mtcrnJ 
feuds of the citizens, and the HeWemc great city had well n^h 
become c\en now the seat of an Arab emir The state of th-igs 
reminds us of the kingless times of the German middle *gw» 
when Nuremberg and Augsbuig found their protection not in 
the sovereign jurisdiction of the kin^j, but in their own walls 
alone; impatiently the merchant-citizens of S>tu awaited the 
strong arm, which should restore to them pea« and security 
of mtercoune 

There was no want, however, of a h^itimatr king of Syru; 
there were e>cn tiro or three of tb^m. A prmce Anlwch-t 
from the house of the Sefnictds had been appointed by laiculfus 
r«r «}Ier of the most northern provinct ro Syria, Com»are« 

t • «.* ' • s'* whw claims on the Ss mo thfofe 

• «.¥»•' r *• li • !• 'he senate and from latcuUui 
**' *.'• tioch after the retreat of the 

Armen '■'''t thrre aukiio«.cd,s' * as king A third SeJeuei'l 
nnnee • • htm there a* * 

1 n\'al, • • I ' 

ing ui opposition almost luit i*u.. ’ i* • f* 

or two of the tieighbounng .Arab emtn had tntef tt“- ^ 
family etn^c « htcfi now eeemed mseparaWe fron the rule of tr# 
Seleucsdt Was there arjj wonder that t'gi'imaey 
ndiculous and IcKxthsowie to its subjects, and iha* th* *'^^*."‘^1 
rightful kings were of eion somewlat Jess mperuye m the u"i! 
than the petty pnnrra and robber-ehiefi? 

To create order amidst this chaos dwl 
briUianee of conception or a mighty dopUy ef t * 

required a clear might into the wttmtjol 
subjf*.u,and vigour andcrnsMiencyncjtaU ^hrga'vtf-a*'* an- 
mg the institutions wbwh wsre seen to U neetp^urr ii 
policy of the relate n sappon of legyrsacy ri-J 
degrsdrd itself; Ifcr yeneral wVsrs theofp”'**^ 
into power was not to be gtiidof by » 
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but had only to see that the Syrian kingdom should not be with- 
drawn from the clientship of Rome in future either by the 
quarrels of pretenders or by the covetousness of neighbours. 
But to secure this end there was only one course ; that the Roman 
community should send a satrap to grasp with a vigorous hand 
the reins of government, which had long since practically slipped 
from the hands of the kings of the ruling house more through 
their own fault than through outward misfortunes. This course 
Pompeius took. Antiochus the Asiatic, on requesting to be 
acknowledged as the hereditary ruler of Syria, received the 
answer that Pompeius would not give back the sovereignty to 
a king who knew neither how to maintain nor how to govern his 
kingdom, even at the request of his subjects, much less against 
their distinctly expressed wishes. • With this letter of the Roman 
proconsul the house of Seleucus was ejected from the throne 
which it had occupied for two hundred and fifty years. Antio- 
chus soon after lost his life through the artifice of the emir Sam- 
psiceramus, as whose client he played the ruler in Antioch; 
thenceforth there is no further mention of these mock-kings 
and their pretensions. 

But, to establish the new Roman government and introduce 
any tolerable order into ,the confusion of affairs,, it was further 
necessary to advance into Syria with a military force and to 
terrify or subdue all the disturbers of the peace, who had sprung 
up during the many years of anarchy, by means of the Roman 
legions. Already during the campaigns in the kingdom of 
Pontus and on the Caucasus Pompeius had turned his attention 
to the affairs of Syria and directed detached commissioners and 
corps to interfere, where there was need. Aulus Gabinius 
— the same who as tribune of the people had sent Pompeius 
to the East — had in marched along the Tigris and then 
across Mesopotamia to Syria, to adjust the complicated affairs 
of Judaea. In like manner the severely pressed Damascus 
had already been occupied by Lollius and Metellus. Soon 
afterwards another adjutant of Pompeius, Marcus Scaurus, 
arrived in Judaea, to^ allay the feuds ever breaking out afresh 
there. Lucius Afranius also, who during the expedition of 
Pompeius to the Caucasus held the command of the Roman 
tmops in Armenia, had proceeded from Corduene (the northern 
Kurdistan) to upper Mesopotamia, and, after he had successfully 
accomplished the perilous march through the desert with the 
symp.ithising help of the Hellenes settled in Carrhae, brought 
the Arabs in Osroenc to submission. Towards the end of 
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Pompeius in person orrived m Syria,* and remamed there ti 
the summer of the following year, resolutely interfering an 
regulating mattere for the present and the future. He sou;;} 
to restore the kingdom to its state in the better times of ti 
Sclcucid rule; all usurped powers were set aside, the robbe; 
chiefs were summoned to gi\e up their castles, the Arab sheik 
were again restricted to their desert domains, the affairs of th 
several communities were definitively regulated. 

The legions stood ready to procure o^dience to these stcr 
orders, and their mtcrfercnce proted especially nccessar 
against the audacious robbcr-chicis. Silas the ruler of I-ysus 
Dionysius the ruler of Tripoli, Ontros the ruler of Bjblus wc*! 
taken prisoners m their fortresses and executed, the mountaa 
and mantime strongholds of the It)'raeans were broVn «p 
Ptolemacus son of Mennacus was forced to purchase his frted^’r 
and his lordship with a ransom of jooo talents (fr49,oeo) 
Elsewhere the commands of the new master met for the roit 
part with unresistmg obedience. 

The Jews alone hesitated. The mediators formerly scot by 
Pompeius, Gabmius and Scaurus, had— both, as it was Mw, 
bnbod with considerable sums— decided the dispute betwrn 
the brothers Hyreanus and AnstobuJus in favour of the Ultfr, 
and bad also induced king Arelas to raise the sirgt of Jtniukn 
r-'i to nroceed homeward, m doing which he suitamcd » delta* 

P**, when Pompeius •m'rd 

*1 « , • i*'s 1 «' 

the Jew'S to resume ilic»r : 1'.’ 'n .(!.* * ; 

senate had recognised it about {JJ (i». 57), a."d **1 r*' 
along with the hereditary praicip^ity itself all ths 
made by the llosmonaean pnnccs. Jt was the I'harreci, 
had sent an embassy of two hundred of their enrent 
men to the Roman general and procured from him the ovtrth*o» 
of the kingdom; not to the advantage of tbcir own 
but doubtless to that of the Romans, who fr’tn , 
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tHe Parthian king, was already part of this policy; it was a 
direct offence, when soon afteniVards by the orders of Pompeius 
the younger Tigranes and his family were arrested and were 
not released even on Phraates' interceding with the friendly 
general for his daughter and his son-in-law. But Pompeius 
paused hot here. The province of Corduene, to which both 
Phraates and Tigranes laid claim, was at the command of Pom- 
peius occupied by Roman troops for the latter, and the Parthians 
who were found in possession were driven beyond the frontier 
and pursued even as far as Arbela in Adiabene, without the 
government of Ctesiphon having been previously heard (cV)* 
Far the most suspicious circumstance however was, that the 
Romans seemed not at all inclined to respect the boundary 
of the Euphrates fixed by treaty. On several occasions Roman 
divisions destined from Armenia for Syria marched across 
Mesopotamia; the Arab emir Abgarus of Osroene was received 
under singularly favourable conditions into Roman protection ; 
nay, Oruros, situated in upper Mesopotamia somewhere beUveen 
Nisibis and the Tigris 220 miles eastward from the Commagenian 
passage of the Euphrates, was designated as the eastern limit 
of the Roman dominion — apparently their indirect dominion, 
inasmuch as the larger and more fertile northern half of Mesopo- 
tamia had been assigned by the Romans in like manner with 
Corduene to the Armenian empire. The boundary between 
Romans and Parthians thus became the great Syro-Mesopo- 
tamian desert instead of the Euphrates; and this too seemed 
only provisional. To the Parthian envoys, who came to insist 
on the maintenance of the agreements — ^which certainly, as it 
would seem, were only concluded orally — respecting the Euph- 
rates boundary, Pompeius gave the ambiguous reply that the 
territory of Rome extended as far as her rights. The remarkable 
intercourse between the Roman commander-in-chief and the 
Parthian satraps of the region of Media and even of the distant 
province Elymais (between Susiana, Media, and Persia, in the 
modem Luristan) seemed a -commentary on this speech.^ The 

1 This view rests on the marratiye of Plutarch [Pomp. 36) which is sup- 
ported by Strabo’s (xvi. 744) description of the position of the satrap of 
Elymais. It is an embellishment of the matter, when in the lists of the 
coulitries and kings conquered by Pompeius Media and its king Darius are 
enumerated (Diodorus Fr. Vat. p. 140; Appian, Mithr. 117); and from 
this there has been further concocted the war of Pompeius wth the Medes 
(Veil. ii. 40; Appian, Mithr. 106, 114) and then even his expedition to 
Ecbatana (Oros vi. 5). A confusion with the fabulous town of the same 
name on Carmel has hardly taken place here; it is simply that intolerable 
exaggeration — apparently originating in the grandiloquent and designedly 
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which broke out during this eaqiedition, he was not reluct^t to 
leave to his successor Marcus Scaurus the carrying out of the 
dj55nilt enteipnse against the Nabataean city situated far off 
amidst the desert * In reality Scaurus also soon found himself 
compelled to return wthout havir^ accomplished his object. 
He had to content himself wth mal^g war on the Nabataeans 


maea persuaded Aretas to purchase a guarantee for all hts 
possessions, Damascus included, from the Roman governor for 

a sum of money, t ' " “• 

of Scaurus, where 
a suppliant offering 

Fax more important than these new relations of the Romans 
to the Armenians, Ibenans, Bosporans, and Nabataeans was 
•• ‘ “ 'Syria they 

• 05 had been 

aales while 

- •* *—* ~ U C willmplv as both 

Sion 


that the Parthian by 

the kmgdoms of kindred race paved the way first 
destruction and then for his own Romans and fOrthrms m 
league had brought Armenia to rum, ishen it was overthrown 
Rome true to bet old policy now rc\erscd the parts and favoured 
the humbled foe at the expense of the powerful ally. The 
smgular preference, which the father Tigranes expcnencea from 
Porapeius as contrasted with his son the ally and son-in-lan or 

* Oresjus indeed (vi 6) and tUo Jxaxvii 15), both ot 
following Livj', iDdke Pomptjus get to Petra »nd occupy the ^ v 
reach the Red Sea. but that he, on the contrary, soon j^ardi 

. aicbd’iw"^ 

3 3. ■«) 'Ttc 

(dby rompel'-s 
>eius who o'ca* 
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tKe Parthian king, was already part of this policy; it was a 
direct offence, when soon afterwards by the orders of Pompeius 
the younger Tigranes and his family were arrested and were 
not released even on Phraates' interceding with the friendly 
general for his daughter and his son-in-law. But Pompeius 
paused not here. The province of Gjrduene, to which both 
Phraates and Tigranes laid claim, was at the command of Pom- 
peius occupied by Roman troops for the latter, and the Parthians 
who were found in possession were driven beyond the frontier 
and pursued even as far as Arbela in Adiabene, without the 
government of Ctesiphon having been previously heard (W). 
Far the most suspicious circumstance however was, that the 
Romans seemed not at all inclined to respect the boundary 
of the Euphrates fixed by treaty. On several occasions Roman 
divisions destined from Armenia for Syria marched across 
Mesopotamia; the Arab emir Abgarus of Osroene was received 
under singularly favourable conditions into Roman protection ; 
nay, Oruros, situated in upper Mesopotamia somewhere between 
Nisibis and the Tigris 220 miles eastward from the Commagenian 
passage of the Euphrates, was designated as the eastern limit 
of the Roman dominion — apparently their indirect dominion, 
inasmuch as the larger and more fertile northern half of Mesopo- 
tamia had been assigned by the Romans in like manner with 
Corduene to the Armenian empire. The boundary between 
Romans and Parthians thus became the great Syro-Mesopo- 
tamian desert instead of the Euphrates; and this too seemed 
only provisional. To the Parthian envoys, who came to insist 
on the maintenance of the agreements — ^which certainly, as it 
would seem, were only concluded orally — respecting the Euph- 
rates boundary, Pompeius gave the ambiguous reply that the 
territory of Rome extended as far as her rights. The remarkable 
intercourse between the Roman commander-in-chief and the 
Parthian satraps of the region of Media and even of the distant 
province Elymais (between Susiana, Media, and Persia, in the 
modem Luristan) seemed a commentary on this speech.^ The 

^ This view rests on the tnarrative of Plutarch {Pomp. 36) which is sup- 
ported by Strabo’s (xvi. 744) description of the position of the satrap of 
Elymais. It is an embellishment of the matter, when in the lists of the 
couhtries and Icings conquered by Pompeius Media and its king Darius are 
enumerated (Diodorus Fr. Vat. p. 140; Appian, Mithr. 117); and from 
this there has been further concocted the war of Pompeius with the Medes 
^ell. ii. 40; Appian, Mithr. 106, 114) and then even his expedition to 
Ecbatana (Oros vi. 5). A confusion with the fabulous town of the same 
name on Carmel has hardly taken place here; it is simply that intolerable 
exaggeration — apparently originating in the grandiloq"»«+ 
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cmg to 
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the title ol kmg ui mceded 

to the Parthian k^mg by the Romans m official intercourse, was 
now all at once exchanged by them for the simple title of king 
Uns was even more a threat than a violation of etiquette 
Since Rome had entered on the hentage of the Seleucids, it 
seemed almost as if the Romans had a mind to re\ ert at a con 


veaient moment to those old times when all Iran and Turaa 
were ruled from Antioch, and there was as yet no Parthian 
empire but merely a Parthian satrapy The court of Ctesiphon 
would thus have had reason enough for going to war with Rome, 
It seemed the prelude to its domg so, when in it declared 
war on Armenia on account of the question of the frontier 
But Phraates had not the course to come to an open rupture 
with the Romans At a time when the dreaded general wth his 
strong army was on the borders of the Parthian empire \S'hen 
Pompeius sent commissioners to settle amicably the dispute 
between Parthia and Armenia Phraates yielded to the Roman 
1 — « h nt and acquiesced in their award 

Mesopo 

taiuia Kiuu 

husband graced the triumph ol tne Jvoiii*u t> ven the 

Parthians trembled before the supenor power of Rome, and, 
if they had not, like the inhabitants of Pontus and Armenia, 
succumbed to the Roman arms, the reason seemed onI> to be 


that they had not ventured to stand the conflict 
There still devolved on the general the duty of regulating 
the mtemal relations of the newly acquired provinces and ol 
removing as far as possible the traces of a thirteen j ears desolat- 
ing war The work of organisation begun in ^ f* 
Lucullus and the commission associated with bun, and in Cw 
by Met^lus, received its condusion from 
former province of Asia, w hicb embraced M>'sw^ Lydia, Phrygia, 
Cana, and Ljcia, was converted from a frontier , 

a central one The newly-erectcd provmces were, tna 

amb guous bulletJos of rompeius — which ha* 

the O^aetullans (lu ja4) into a march to the w«t c«« 

J'omp 38) bisaWtiveespedltlroajalottlbeNabiU^** . ^ 

of the <3ty of Petra aacl bU award m to the 

fiamg of the boundary of the Roman emp ™ beyond ahip *• 
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Bithynia and Pontus, which was formed out of the whole former 
kingdom of Nicomedes and the western half of the former Pontic 
state as far as and beyond the Halys; that of Cilicia, which 
indeed was older, but was now for the first time enlarged and 
organised in a manner befitting its name, and comprehended 
also Panlphylia and Isauria; that of Syria, and that of Crete. 
Much was’ no doubt wanting to render that mass of countries 
capable of being regarded as the territorial possession of Rome 
in the modem sense of the term. The form and order of the 
government remained substantially as they were; only the’ 
Roman community came in place of the former monarchs. 
Those Asiatic provinces consisted as formerly of a motley 
mixture of domanial possessions, civic territories de facto or dc 
jure autonomous, lordships pertaining to princes and priests, 
and kingdoms, all of which were as regards internal administra- 
tion more or less left to themselves, and in other respects were 
dependent, sometimes in milder sometimes in stricter fonn, 
on the Roman government and its proconsuls very much as 
formerly on the great king and his satraps. 

The first place, in rank at least, among the dependent d3masts 
was held by the king of Cappadocia, whose territory Lucullus 
had already enlarged by investing him with the province of 
Melitene (about Malatia) as far as the Euphrates, and to whom 
Pompeius farther granted on the western frontier some districts 
taken off' Cilicia from’ Castabala as far as Derbe near Iconium, 
and on the eastern frontier the province of Sophene situated 
on the left bank of the Euphrates opposite klelitene and at first 
destined for the Armenian prince Tigranes; so that the most 
important passage of the Euphrates thus came wholly into the 
power of the Cappadocian prince. The small province of Com- 
magene between Syria and Cappadocia with its capital Samosata' 
(Samsat) remained 'a dependent kingdom in the hands of the 
already named Seleucid Antiochus;^ to him too were assigned 
the important fortress of Seleucia (near Biradjik) commanding 
the more southern passage of the Euphrates, and the adjoining 
tracts on the left bank of that river; and thus care was taken 
that the two chief passages of the Euphrates with a correspond- 
ing territory on the eastern bank were left in the hands of two 

> i \ I 

1 The war which this Antiochus is alleged to have waged with Pompeius 
(Appian. Mtthr. io6, 117) is not very consistent with the treaty which he 
concluded with Lucullus (Dio xxxvi. 4I, and his undisturbed continuance 
in his sovereignty; ‘probably it was concocted simply from the circum- 
stance, that Antiochus, of Commagehe figured amone the kines subdued 
by Pompeius. 
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dynastj wholly^d^pendent on Rome Alongside of the fangs of 
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military service with the other small Roman clients, Deiotarus 
had m these campaigns so bnlliantlv proved his trustworthiness 
and his energy as contrasted with all the indolent Orientals that 
the Roman generals conferred upon him, m addition to his 
Galatian heritage and his possessions in the nch country between 
Amisus and the mouth of the Halys, the eastern half of the former 
Pontic empire with the mantime towns of Phamacia and 
Trapems and the Pontic Armenia as far as the Colchian and 
Great'Armenian frontier, to form the kmgdom of Lesser Armenia 
Soon afterwards he increased his already considerable territory 
by the country of the Celtic Ttocmi, whose tetrarch he dis- 
possessed Thus the petty feudatory became one of the most 
powerful dyn-tsts of Asia Mmor, to whom might be entrusted 
the guardianship of an important part of the frontier of the 
empire 

Vassals of lesser importance were the other numerous 
Galatian tetrarchs, one of whom, Bogodiatarus pnnee of the 
Trocmi, was on account of his tried valour m the Mithrad&tic 
war presented by Pompems with the formerly Pontic frontier- 
town of Mithradatium, Attalus pnnee of Paphlagonia, who 
traced back his lineage to the old ruling house of the P>Iae- 
menidae, Aristarchus and other petty lords in the Coldu^ 
temtoiy, Tarcondimotus who ruled m eastern Ohaa la the 
mountain ^ alleys of the Amanus, Ptolemaeus son of Mennacus 
who continued to rule in Chalcis on the Libanus, Amtas fang 
of the Nabataeans as lord of Damascus, lastl) , the Arabic emirs 
m the countnes on cither side of the Euphrates, Abgarus m 
Osroene, whom the Romans endeavoured in e% cry way to 
over to their interest with the view of using him bs an ad% anced 
post against the Parthians, Sampsiceramus xn Hemesa, Aichau- 
donius die Rharabaean, and another emir in Bostra 

To these fell to be added the spiritual lords who in the has 
frequenth ruled o\ er land and people like secular dj nwts, anu 
whose authority finnly established in that name home o 
fanaticism the Romans prudently refrained from disturbing^ 
they refrained from even robbing the temples of lh«r 
the high pnest of the Mother of the Gods m Pessm^ ; the t 
high pnests of the goddess Ma in the Cappadocian Comana ( 
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the upper Sarus) and in the Pontic city of the same name 
(Gumenek near Tocat), .both lords who were in their countries 
inferior only to the king in power, and each of whom even at a 
much later period possessed extensive estates with special juris- 
diction and about six thousand slaves — ^Archelaus, son of the 
general of that name who passed over from Mithradates to the 
Romans, was invested by Pompeius with the Pontic high priest- 
hood; the high priest of theVenasian Zeus in the Cappadocian 
district of Morimene, whose revenues amounted annually to 
£3600 (15 talents); the “ arch-priest and ruler ” of that territory 
in Cilicia Trachea, where Teucer the son of Ajax had founded a 
temple to Zeus, over which his descendants presided by virtue 
of hereditary right; the “ arch-priest and ruler of the people ” 
of the Jews, to whom Pompeius, after having razed the walls 
of the capital and the royal treasuries and strongholds in the 
land, gave back the presidency of the nation with a serious 
admonition to keep the peace and no longer to aim at conquests. 

Alongside of these secular and spiritual potentates stood the 
urban communities. These were partly associated into larger 
unions which rejoiced in a comparative independence, such as 
in particular the league of the twenty-three Lycian cities, which 
was well organised and constantlyikept aloof from participation 
in the disorders of piracy; whereas the numerous detached 
communities, even if they, had their self-government secured 
by charter, were in practice wholly dependent on the Roman 
governors. 

The Romans failed not to see that with the task of represent- 
ing Hellenism and protecting and extending the domain of 
Alexander in the East there devolved on them the primary duty 
of elevating the urban system ; for, while cities are ever3rvvhere 
the pillars of civilisation, the antagonism between Orientals and 
Occidentals was most distinctly embodied in the contrast 
between the Oriental, military-despotic, feudal hierarchy and 
the Helleno-Italian urban commonwealth prosecuting trade 
and commerce. Lucullus and Pompeius, however little they 
in other respects aimed at the reduction of things to one level 
in the lEast, and however much the latter was disposed in 
questions of detail to censure and alter the arrangements of his 
predecessor, were yet completely agreed ' in the principle of 
promoting as far as they could an urban life in Asia Minor and 
Syria. Cyzicus, on whose vigorous resistance ,the first violence 
of the last war had spent itself, received from iJucullus a con- 
siderable extension of its domain. The Pontic Heraclea, ener- 
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getically as it had resisted the Romans, yet reco\ ered its temtoty 
and Its harbours, and the barbarous fury of Cotta against the 
unhapp) city met mth the sharpest censure m the senate 
Lucullus had C ‘Mnrerelv regretted that fete had 

refused him the ' 


partly 

for the reconstruction of the buiidings ocjttv,, „ 
acted in the same spirit and on a greater scale Even after 
' r. rates he had, instead of follovring the 
- — « whose 
solated 

•• ■> and 

especiauy lu ouu, eius 

oartly at Dyme in Auw , m n at 
js of pirates met with 
■QeasuTC to set a prenuum 
on crime, 1 1 ^ and morally justifiable, 

for, as things then stood, piraty was something different Itom 
robbery and the prisoners might fairly be treated according to 
martial law 

ButPompeius made it bis business above all to promote urban 
life m the new Roman provinces We ha\e already obsen’ed 
how poorly provided with towns the Pontic empire was (iii sw); 
most districts of Cappadocia c\cn a century after this had no 
towns, but merely mountain fortresses as a refuge for the agn 
cultural population in war, the whole cast of Asia ’Elinor, 
from the sparse Greek colonies on the coasts, must have been 
at this time in a similar plight The number of 
established by Pompeius in these provinces is, jnduding the 
Ciliczan settlements, stated at thirty nine, se\’cral of whicn 
attamed great prospenty The most notable of these townships 
m the loimeT kingdom of Pontus were Nicopolt*) 
victory,” founded on tlie spot where Withradates sustained tnc 
last decisjv’e defeat (p ii»)— the fairest memorial of a gcnerw 
^ emilar trophies. Megalopolis, named from Pompei 
T,e ofl lit- ” 

nimtlr, *» those ptrtte 

tT coaWTfd m Ih'io t>f 
^eomraenttirt depeod^* 
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surname, on the frontier of Cappadocia and Lesser Armenia, the 
subsequent Sebasteia (now Siwas); Ziela, where the Romans 
fought the unfortunate battle (p. 67), a place which had arisen 
round the temple of Anaitis there and hitherto had belonged to 
its high priest, and to which Pompeius now gave the form and 
privileges of a city, Diospolis, formerly Cabira, afterwards 
Neocaesarea (Niksar), likewise one of the battle-fields of the late 
war; Magnopolis or Pompeiupolis, the restored Eupatoria at 
the confluence of the Lycus and the Iris, originally built by 
Mithradates, but again destroyed by him on account of its 
defection to the Romans (p. 109); Neapolis, formerly Phazemon, 
between Amasia and the Halys. Most of the towns thus 
established were formed not by bringing colonists from a 
distance, but by the suppression of villages and the collection 
of their inhabitants within the new ring-wall; in Nicopolis 
Pompeius settled the invalids and veterans of his army, who 
preferred to establish a home for themselves there at once rather 
than afterwards in Italy. But in other places also there arose 
at the beck of the regent new centres of Hellenic civilisation. 
In Paphlagonia a third Pompeiupolis marked the spot where the 
army of Mithradates in achieved the great victory over 
the Bithynians (iii. 276). In Cappadocia, which perhaps had 
suffered more than any other province by the war, the royal 
residence Mazaca (afterwards Caesarea, now Kaisarieh) and 
seven other townships were restored by Pompeius and received 
urban institutions. In Cilicia and Coelesyria there were 
enumerated twenty cities laid out by Pompeius. In the districts 
ceded, by the Jews, Gadara in the Decapolis rose from its ruins 
at the command of Pompeius, and the city of Seleucia was 
founded. By far the greater portion of the domain land at his 
disposal on the Asiatic continent must have been applied by 
Pompeius for his new settlements; whereas in Crete, about 
which Pompeius troubled himself little or not at all, the Roman 
domanial possessions seemed to have continued tolerably 
extensive. , 

Pompeius was no less intent on- regulating and elevating the 
existing communities than on founding new ones. The abuses 
and usurpations which prevailed were reformed as far as lay in 
his power; copious ordinances drawn up carefully with reference 
to the different provinces regulated • the municipal system in 
detail. A number of the most considerable cities had fresh 
privileges conferred on them. Autonomy, was bestowed on 
-Antioch on the Orontes, the most important city of Roman Asia 
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was thus rewarded /or Jts couiageous resistance to '/igranes; 
on Gaza and generally on all the towns liberated from the 
Jewish rule; on Mytiienc in the west of Asia Minor; and oa 
iPhanagona on the Black Sea. 

Thus was completed the structure of the Roman state in Asia, 
which with Its feudatory kings and vassals, its sacerdotal 
pnnceSj and '* •• >rt , 4 iv 

m mind of c/ • ' 

was no mirat ' , • • 

come or as respects the result obtained; nor was it rendered 
such by all the high-sounding words which the Roman world 
of quality lavished m favour of Lucullus and the artless multi* 
tude m praise of Pompeius Pompeius in particular consented 
to be praised, and praised himself, in such a fashion that people 
might almost have reckoned him still more weak-minded than 
he really was His triumphal inscriptions enumerated twelve 
millions of people as 8ub)ugated and 1538 aties and strongholds 
os conquered— Jt seemed as jf quantity was to make up for 
quality— and made the circle of his victones extend from tlrt 
Jfaeotic Sea to the Caspian and /rom the Carpran to the Red 
Sea, when his eyes had never seen any one of the three; nay 
farther, if he did not exactly say so, he at any rale induced t?^ 
pubhc to suppose that the annexation of Syna, which w truth 
* 1 ^ - jj j ♦Vtt -Poet i<» far as Bactnft 

. . • ,■ . r-ance amidst 

. ' . Jinc of his 

eastern conquests was lost. The democratic swvihty, which 
has at all times rivalled that of courts, readily entered into these 
insipid extravagances It was not satisfied by the pompous 
triumphal procession, which moved through the strccte of Rome 
on the sStn and 29th September the forty-sixth birthday 
thf* Great — adorned, to say nothing of jer' 


Phraates; it rewarded its general, who nau toiuj'^e-s^ ' ' ' “ ’ 
two kings, with regal honours and bestowed on him tw go/qeo 
chaplet and the insignia of the magistracy for hfe. The wim 
struck in his honour exhibit the globe itself placed amidst 
triple laurels brought home from the three conpnents, an 
surmounted by the golden chrqilet conferred by the burgcMw 
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on the man who had triumphed over Africa, Spain, and Asia, 
It need excite no surprise, if in presence of such childish acts of 
homage voices were heard of an opposite import. Among the 
Roman world of quality it was currently affirmed that the true 
merit of having subdued the East belonged to Lucullus, and that 
Pompeius had only gone thither to supplant Lucullus and to 
plait the laurels which another hand had plucked around his 
owm brow. Both statements were totally erroneous: it was not 
Pompeius but Glabrio that was sent to Asia to relieve Lucullus, 
and, bravely as Lucullus had fought, it was a fact that, when 
Pompeius took the supreme command, tlie Romans had forfeited 
all their earlier successes and had not a foot’s breadth of Pontic 
soil in their possession. More pointed and effective was the 
ridicule of the inhabitants of the capital, who failed not to 
nickname the mighty conqueror of the globe after the great 
powers which he had conquered and saluted him now as “ con- 
queror of Salem,” now as “ emir ” (Arabarchcs), now as the 
Roman Sampsiceramus. 

The unprejudiced judge will not agree either with those 
exaggerations or with these disparagements. Lucullus and 
Pompeius, in subduing and regulating Asia, showed themselves 
to be, not heroes and state-creators, but sagacious and energetic 
commanders and governors. As general Lucullus displayed no 
common talents and a self-confidence bordering on rashness, 
while Pompeius displayed military judgment and a rare self- 
restraint; for hardly has any general with such forces and a 
position so wholly free ever acted so cautiously as Pompeius 
in the East. The most brilliant undertakings, as it were, offered 
themselves to him on all sides; he was free to start for the 
Cimmerian Bosporus and for the Red Sea; he had opportunity 
of declaring war against the Parthians; the revolted provinces 
of Egypt invited him to dethrone king Ptolemy who was not 
recognised by the Romans, and to carry out the testament of 
Alexander; but Pompeius marched neither to Panticapaeum 
nor to Petra, neither to Ctesiphon nor to Alexandria; through- 
out he plucked only those fruits which spontaneously came to 
his hand. In like manner he fought all his battles by sea and 
land with a crushing superiority of force. Had this moderation 
proceeded from the strict observance of the instructions given 
to him, as Pompeius was wont to profess, or even from a per- 
ception that the conquests of Rome must somewhere find a 
limit and that fresh accessions of territoiy were not advantageous 
to the state, it would deserve a higher prdise than history confers 
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on the most talented officer, but constituted as Pompenis ivas, 
his self restraint ^as beyond doubt solely the result of bis 
peculiar want of decision and of initiative — defects, indeed, 
which were in his case far more useful to the state than the 
opposite excellences of his predecessor Certainly vet} grave 
errors were perpetrated both b\ LucuUus and bv Pompeius 
Lucullus reaped their fruits himself, when his imprudent conduct 
wrested from him all the results of his victories, Pompeius left 
It to his successors to bear the consequences of his false pohiy 
towards the Parthians He might either have made war on 
the Parthians, if he had had the courage to do so, or haie 
mamtamed peace with them and recognised, os he had promised, 
the Euphrates as boundai} , he was too timid for the former 
< - VO T) for the latter, and so he resorted to the silly 

which the court of 


• impossible tlirough 

the most unboundea aggi«.^ « • llowmg the enemy 

to choose rH^raselves the time for rupture and retaliation 
As admir ^ than pnncel> 

wealth, ) for its organisa 

tion large t,u ^ ^ « table promissory 

notes from the ku^ of Cappadocia, from Uiu *iJi city of Antioch, 
and from other lords ana communities But such exactions 
had become almost a customary tribute, and both generals 
showed themselves at any rate to be not altogether venal in 
questions of greater importance, but if possible got themsehes 
paid by the party whose interests coinaded xvith those of Rome 
Looking to the times, this does not prevent us from charactena- 
' ing the administration of both as coraparatn'elv commciwabic 
and conducted primarily in the interest of Rome, secondarily 


m that of the pro\nnciaIs . 

The conversion of the clients into subjects, the better wguia* 
tion of the eastern frontier, the establishment of a single anti 
strong government, were full of blessing for the rulers as wrei 
as for the ruled The financial gain acquired bv Rome iras 
immense , the new property tax, which with the exception ot 
some specially exempted communities all those pnnccs, pnests, 
and aties had to pay to Rome, raised the Roman 
almost by a half above their former amount inuceu 

suffered scverel> Pompeius brought m monn 
amount of /s, 000,000 (soo,ooo,eoo sesterces) into tne sux 
chest and distributed {3 900,000 (z6,ooo talents) 
officers and soldiers, if we to this the constderab e 
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brought home by Lucullus, the non-official exactions of the 
Roman army^ and the amount of the damage done by the war, 
the financial exliaustion of the land may be readily conceived. 
The Roman taxation of Asia was perhaps in itself not worse 
than that of its earlier rulers, but it formed a heavier burden 
on the land in so far as the taxes thenceforth went out of the 
country and only tliu lesser portien ei tVie proceeds was again 
expended in Asia; and at any rate it was, in the old as well as 
the newly-acquired provinces, based on a systematic plundering 
of the provinces for the benefit of Rome. But the responsibility 
for this rests far less on the generals personally than on the 
parties at home, whom these had to consider; Lucullus had 
even exerted himself energetically to set limits to the usurious 
dealings of the Roman capitalists in Asia, and this essentially 
contributed to bring about his fall. How much both men 
earnestly sought to revive the prosperity of the reduced pro- 
vinces, is shown by their action in cases where no considerations 
of party policy tied their hands, and especially in their care for 
the cities of Asia Minor. Although for centuries afterwards 
many an Asiatic village lying in ruins recalled the times of the 
great war, Sinope might well begin a new era with the date of 
its restoration by Lucullus, and almost all the more considerable 
inland towns of the Pontic kingdom might gratefully honour 
Pompeius as their founder. The organisation of Roman Asia 
by Lucullus and Pompeius may with all its undeniable defects be 
described as on the whole judicious and praiseworthy; serious 
as were the evils that might still adhere to it, it could not but 
be welcome to the sorely tormented Asiatics for the very reason 
that it came attended by the inward and out^vard peace, the 
absence of which had been so long and so painfully felt. 

Peace continued substantially in the East, till the idea — 
merely indicated by Pompeius with his characteristic timidity 
— of joining the regions eastward of the Euphrates to the Roman 
empire was taken up again energetically but unsuccessfully by 
the new triumvirate of Roman regents, and soon thereafter the 
civil war drew the eastern pro\’inces as well as all the rest into 
its fatal vortex. In the interval the governors of Cilicia had to 
fight constantly with the mountain-tribes of the Amanus and 
those of Syria with the hordes of the desert, and in the latter war 
.against the Bedouins more especially many Roman troops were 
destroyed; but these movements had no further significance. 
-More remarkable was the obstinate resistance, which the tough 
Jewish nation opposed to the conquerors. Alexander son of 
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the deposed kmg Aristobulus, and Aristobuhis himself ’who after 
a time sucseeded in escaping from captmty, excited during tiie 
governorship of Aufus Gabimus (*// ) three different rev-olts 

a^mst the new rulers, to each of which the government of the 


to kick against the pricks j as indeed the last and most dangerous 
of these revolts, for which the withdrawal of the Syrian array of 
occupation in consequence of the Egyptian crisis furnished the 
immediate impulse, began with the murder of the Romans 
settled in Palestine. It ivas not without difficulty that the able 
governor succeeded in rescuing the few Romans, who had 
escaped the same fate and found a temporary refuge on Mount 
Gerizim, from the insurgents who kept them bbcJmded there, 
and in overpowering the revolt after several severely contested 
battles and tedious sieges. In consequence of this the monarchy 
of the high priests was abolished and the Jewish land was broken 
up, as Macedonia had formerly been, ihto five independent 
districts admmistered by governing colleges with an optfanate 
organisation; Samaria and other places razed by the Jews were 
restored, to form a counterpoise to Jerusalem; and lastly a 
heavier tribute was imposed on the jews than on the other 
Syrian subjects of Rome. 

It still remains that we should glance at the kingdom cl 
Egypt along with the last dependency that remained to it of 
the extensive conquests of the Lagidae, the fahr island of Cypnis. 
Egypt was now the only state of the Hellenic East that was 
still at least nominally independent; just as formerly, when 
the Persians established themselves along the eastern half of tn 
Mediterranean, Egypt was their last conquest, so now tn 
mighty conquerors from the West long delayed the annexatw 
of that opulent and peculiar country. The reason mr* ^ 

d, neither in any fear of the resistance of hg)’P 
•’ ' - • t was nearir as 


already indicated, : 
nor in the want of a fitting occasion, Egyp^ 
powerless as Syria, and had already in W ^ 
of law to the Roman community (p. 45.) The control exero^ 
over the court of Alexandria by the roval guard-^hicn F 
I — j — j tv kintr*. *0®^ 


country or rather in the capital (for the country with 
tion of agriculture slaw was hardly taken into accoun /, 
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at least a, party there -^vished for the Vexation of Egypt by 
Rome, and 'even took steps to procure it. , But the less the kings 
of Egypt could think of contending, in arms against Rome, the 
more energetically Egyptian gold resisted the Roman plans of 
union; and in consequence of the peculiar despotico-com- 
munistic centralisation of the Egyptian finances the revenues 
of the court of Alexandria were still nearly equal to the public 
income of Rome even after its augmentation by Pompeius. The 
suspicious jealousy of the oligarchy, which was chary of allow- 
ing any individual either to conquer or to administer Egypt, 
operated in the same direction. So the de facto rulers of Egypt 
and Cyprus were enabled by bribing the leading men in the 
senate not merely to respite their tottering crowns, but even 
to fortify them afresh and to purchase from the senate the 
confirination of their royal title. But with this they had not 
yet obtained their object. Formal state-law required a decree 
of the Roman burgesses; until this was issued,, the Ptolemies 
were dependent on the caprice of every democratic ruler,' and 
they had thus to commence the warfare of bribery also against 
the’other^ Roman party, which as the more powerful stipulated 
for far higher prices. . , 1 

The result in the two cases was different. The annexation of 
Cyprus was decreed in by the people, that is, by the leaders 
of the democracy, the support given to piracy by the Cypriots 
being alleged as the official reason why that course should now 
be adopted., Marcus Cato, entrusted by, his opponents with 
the. execution of this measure, came to the island without an 
army; but he had no need of one. The king took poison; the 
inhabitants submitted without offering resistance to their 
inevitable fate, and were placed under the governor of Cilicia. 
The ample treasure of nearly 7000 .talents (^{1,700,000), which 
the equally covetous and miserly king could not prevail on 
himself to apply for the bribes, requisite to save his crown, fell 
along with the latter to the Romans, and filled after a desirable 
fashion the empty vaults of their treasury. . 

, On the other hand the brother who. reigned in Egypt suc- 
ceeded in purchasing his recognition by decree of the- people 
from the new masters of Rome in - 5 ^;. the purchase-money is 
said to have amounted to 6000 talents (3^1,460,000). The 
citizens indeed, long exasperated against their goo.d flute-player 
and bad ruler, and now, reduced, to extremities by the definitive 
loss of Cyprus and the pressure of the, taxes which were raised 
to an intolerable degree^in consequence pf the transactions with 
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important charge o! occupying Egypt by force along vath the 
perquisites thence to be expected should be assigned. It was 
only when the triumvirate was confirmed anew at the conference 
of Luca, that this affair was also arranged, after Ptolemaeus had 
agreed to a further payment of Jo,ooo talents (£2,400,000); 
the governor of Syria, Aulus Gabimus, now obtained orders 
from those in power to take the necessary steps mimediately 
for lestormg the king. The citizens of Alexandria had mean* 
while placed the crown on the head of Beremce the eldest 
daughter of the ejected king, and given her a husband in the 
person of one of the spmtuid princes of Roman Asia, Archclaus 
the high pnest of Gimana (p 135), who possessed ambitioa 
enough to hazard his secure and respectable position in the 
hope of mountmg the throne of the Lagidae, His attempts to 
gam the Roman regents to his interests remained without 
success; but he did not recoil before the idea of being obliged 
to maintain his new kmgdom with arms in hand c«n against 
the Romans. 

Gabmius, without ostensible powers to undertake war again 
Egypt but directed to do so by the regents, made 0 pretext ov 
of the dleged support of piracy by the Egyptians and the bund 
mg of a fleet by Archelaus, and started without delay for th 
Egyptian frontier (VV) The inarch through the sandy destr 
between Gaza and Pelusium, m which so many invasion 
previously directed against Egypt had broken down, 
this occasion successfully accomplished— a result especially dU' 
to the quick and skilful leader of the cavaliy Marcus Antonias 
The frontier fortress of Pelusium also was surrendered witnou 
resistance by the Jewish gamson stationed there In front 0 
this city the Romans met the Egyptians, defeated thero-*-o 
which occasion Antonius again distinguis/icd 
amved, as the first Roman army, at the JJ 2 e Here the «« 
and army of the Egyptians were draviTi up for fhe J«t dcciti 

struggle: but the Romans once more conquered, and Arcnea 

himself with many of his followers perished in the 
Immediately after this battle the capital surrendered, imd 
with all resistance was at aa end. The unhappy imd 
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handed over to its legitimate oppressor; the hanging and be- 
heading, with which, but for the intervention of the chivalrous 
Antonius, Ptolemaeus would have already in Pelusium begun 
to celebrate the restoration of the legitimate government, now 
took its course unhindered, and first of all the innocent daughter 
was sent by her father to the scaffold. The payment of the 
reward agreed upon with the regents broke down through the 
absolute impossibility of exacting from the exhausted land the 
enormous sums required, although they took from the poor 
people the last penny; but care was taken that the country 
should at least be kept quiet by the garrison of Roman infantry 
and Celtic and German cavalry left in the capital, which took 
the place of the native praetorians and otherwise emulated them 
not unsuccessfully. Ike previous hegemony of Rome over 
Egypt was thus converted into a direct military occupation, 
and the nominal continuance of the native monarchy was not 
so much a privilege granted to the land as a double burden 
imposed on it. 
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him to , deviate from the tra^tionary moral and political 
Catechism of the aristocracy^ and thus of course he worhed as 
often into the hands of his opponents as into those of his own 
party; The Don Quixote of Ae aristocracy, he proved by his 
character and his actions that at this time, whde there avu 
r* » — * . istence, the aristocratic policy 

■ < • Uiis aristocracy brought little 

honour. Yet the attacks of the democrat on the vanquished 
foe naturally did not cease. The pack of the Populares threiv 
themselves on the broken tanks of the nobdity like the sutlers on 


. ■ ■ • • • ( • ■ 

tiiem in good humour by the extravt^ant m^ruficence of his 
games (rr )— 10 -which all the equipments, even the cages of the 
Wild beasts, appeared of massive rilver— and generally by a 
Uberality which was all the more pnneely that it was based 
solely on the contraction of debt. The attacks on the nobility 
-were of the most varied kind The abuses of aristocratic rule 
afforded copious matenals, magistrates and advocates who were 
liberal or assumed a liberal hue, like Gaius Cornelius, Aums 
Gabisuus, Marcus Occto, contmued systematicaHy to unwl the 
most offensive and scandalous aspects of the Optimate doings 
and to propose laws against them. The senate-was directed to 
give access to foreign envoys on set days, with the view or pre- 
venting the usual postponement of audiences, l^ans borrowto 
from foreign ambassadors in Rome -were declared non-actioiw biC/ 
as this -was the on^v Tr.p<.«i: — ... .1 • 


laws was restneted^^rV); as -was also the abuse 

noble Roman, who* had private business to attend to in tn 

provmces, got himself invested with the character 01 a Romw 

envoy thither They heighten^ the 

the purchase of votes and elecuoncering intrigues (isfi {sh 

whidi latter -were especially itiCTeased m a scandalous * 

by the attempts of the individuals ejected from me sew 

(p. 90) to get ba^ to it through rc-election. llTuxt had . 

been understood as a matter of course was now 

down as a law, that the praetors were bound to ad 

ustice in conformity wath the rule* set forth by 

^om&n use and wont, at their tntetwg on office (Si h 
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But, above all, efforts were made to complete the democratic 
restoration and to realise the leading ideas of the Gracchan 
period in a form suitable to the times. Tire election of the 
priests by the comitia, whidr Gnaeus Domitius had introduced 
(iii. 192) and Sulla had again done away (iii. 341), was restored 
by a law of the tribune of tjie people Titus I^xbienus in '’nV* 
The democrats were fond of pointing out how much was still 
wanting towards the restoration of the Sempronian corn-laws 
in their full extent, and at the same time passed over in silence 
the fact that under the altered circumstances — witli the 
straitened condition of the public finances and the great increase 
in the number of fully privileged Roman citizens — that restora- 
tion was absolutely impracticable. In the country between 
the Po and the Alps they zealously fostered tlie agitation for 
political equality with the Italians. As early as Gaius 
Caesar travelled from place to place there for this purpose; 
in Jilarcus Crassus as censor made arrangements to enrol 
the inhabitants directly in the burgess-roll — which was only 
frustrated by the resistance of his colleague; in the following 
censorships this attempt seems regularly to have been repeated. 
As formerly Gracchus and Flaccus had been the patrons of the 
Latins, so the present leaders of the democracy gave themselves 
forth as protectors of the Transpadanes, and Gaius Piso (consul 
in V-') had bitterly to regret that he had ventured to outrage 
one of these clients of Caesar and Crassus. On the other hand 
the same leaders appeared by no means disposed to advocate 
the political equalisation of the freedmen; the tribune of the 
• people Gaius Manilius, who in a thinly attended assembly had 
procured the renewal (31 December 'VV) of the Sulpician law 
as to the suffrage of freedmen (iii. 244), was immediately dis- 
avowed by the leading men of the democracy, and with their 
consent the law was cancelled on the very day after its passing 
by the senate. In the same spirit all the strangers, who possessed 
neither Roman nor Latin burgess-rights, were ejected from the 
capital by decree of the people in V/. It is obvious that the 
intrinsic inconsistency of' the Gracchan policy — in abetting at 
once the effort of the excluded to obtain admission into the 
Circle of the privileged, and the effort of the privileged to main- 
tain their distinctive rights — ^had passed over to their successors; 
while Caesar and his friends on the one hand held forth to the 
Transpadanes the prospect of the franchise, they on the other 
hand gave their assent to the continuance of the disabilities of 
the freedmen, and to the barbarous setting aside of the rivalry 
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^hich the industry and tradjngsl.ill of the Hellenes and Onentah 
mamtained with the Italians m Italy itself 
The mtxle m which the democracy dealt with the anaent 
criminal jurisdiction of the oomitia was characteristic It 
had not been properly abolished by Sulla, but practically the 
^ury commissions on high treason and murder had superseded 
(tu 35°)^ snd no rational man could think of seriously restoring 
the old procedure which long before Sulla had been thoroughly 
impracticable But as the idea of the sovereignty of the people 
appeared to require a recognition at least m principle of the 
criminal jurisdiction of the burgesses, the tribune of the people 
Titus Labienus m Vj brought the old man, uho thirty-eight 
years before had slam or was alleged to have slain the tnbunc 
of the people Lbcius Satuminus (in sos), before the same high 
court of criminal jurisdiction, by virtue of which, if the annals 
reported truly, king Tullus had procured the acquittal of the 
Horatms who had lulled his sister The accused was one Gaius 
Rabinus, who, if he had not killed Satuminus, had at least 
paraded with his cut off head at the tables of the nobles, and 
who moreover was notorious among the Apulian landbolden 
for his kidnapping and h»$ bloody deeds The object, if not of 
the accuser himself, at any rate of the more sagaaous men who 
backed hurt, was not at all to make this pitiful wretch die me 
death of the cross, they were not unwilbng to acquiesce, 
first the form of the impeachment was materially modified by 
the senate, and then the assembly of the people called to pro- 
nounce sentence on the guilty was dissolved under some pretett 
by the party — so that the whole procedure was set 

aside ' I r *-)i-*».<*iladiao/Rorwr> 

freedom, ' , the mwol^Iity 

of the tribunes of the people, iin.»c ^ cst^wheo « 

practical nghts, and the legal basis on which the dtmocracy 
rested was vindicated afresh 
The democratic reaction manifested still greater 
m all penonal questions, wherever jt could and dared 
indeed enjoined it not to urge the restoration of the «» 
confiscated by Sulla to their former owners, that it . 

quarrel with its own allies and at the same time get into ® com 
with matenal mterests, for which a policy based on tne^ 
rarely a matdi, the recall of the emigrants was ^ 
connected with this question of property not to app^f 4 ^ 

unadvisable On the other hand great exertion* J". 
to restore to the children of the proscribed the poiiuca g 
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withdrawn from them (^V), and the heads - of the .senatorial 
party were incessantly subjected ' -to personal attacks. Thus 
‘Gaius Memmius instituted - <a ‘ party process - against Marcus 
Xucullus in Thus they allowed, his more. famous brother 

to wait for three years before the gates of the capital for his well- 
deserved triumph Quintus Rex and the conqueror 

of ■ Crete Quintus Metellus were ■ similarly ■ insulted. It pro- 
duced a still greater sensation, when the young leader of the 
democracy Gaius Caesar in not merely presumed to com- 
pete with the two most distinguished men of the nobility, 
Quintus Catulus and Publius Servilius the - victor of Isaura, 
in the candidature for the supreme pontificate, but even carried 
•the day among the burgesses. The heirs of Sulla, especially 
his son Faustus, found themselves constantly, threatened with 
an action for the refunding of the public moneys which, it was 
alleged, had been embezzled by the regent. They talked even 
of resuming the democratic impeachments suspended in 
on the basis of the Varian law (iii. 223). The individuals who 
had taken part in the Sullan executions were, as may readily 
be conceived, judicially prosecuted with most zeal. When 
the quaestor Marcus Cato, in his awkard .integrity, himself 
made a beginning by demanding back from them the rewards 
which they had received for murder as property illegally alienated 
from the state it can excite no surprise that in the following 
year ( ) Gaius Caesar, as president of the commission regarding 
murder, summarily treated the clause in the Sullan ordinance, 
which declared that a proscribed person might be killed with 
impunity, as null and void, and caused the most noted of Sulla’s 
executioners, Lucius Catilina,i Lucius Bellienus, Lucius Luscius 
to be brought before his jurymen and, partially, to be condemned-. 

Lastly, they did not hesitate now to name once more in public 
the long-proscribed names pf .the heroes and martyrs of the 
democracy, and to celebrate their memory. We have already 
mentioned how Satuminus was rehabilitated- by the process 
directed against his murderer. But a different sound had the 
name of Gaius Marius, at the mention of which all hearts once 
had thrilled; and it happened that the man, i to whom Italy 
owed her deliverance from the northern barbarians, was at the 
same time the uncle of the present leader of the democracy. 
Loudly had the multitude rejoiced, when in ■ Gaius Caesar 
ventured in spite of the prohibitions publicly to show the 
honoured features of the hero in the Forum at the interment of 
the widow of Marius. But when, three years afterwards 
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tht emblems of victory, which Ifonus had caused to be erected m 
the Capitol and Sulla had ordered to be thrown down, one mom 
iDg unexpectedly glittered afresh in gold and marble at the old 
spot, the veterans from the Afncan and Ombrian wars crowded, 
with tears in their eyes, around the statue of their beloved 
general, and in presence of the rejoicing masses the senate did 
not venture to seize the trophies which the same bold hand had 
renewed m defiance of the laws 
But all these doings and disputes, however much noise they 
made, were, politically considered, of but very suborimate 
importance The oligarchy was vanquished, the democracy 
had attamed the helm That underlings of various grades 
should hasten to mfiict an additional kick on the prostrate foe, 
that the democrats also should bav’C their groundwork of law 
and their worship of principles, that their dodrinatres should 
not rest till the whole privileges of the commons were in all 
particulars restored, and should m that respect occasionaffr 
make themselves ndiculous, as legitimists are wont to do-all 
this was just as much to be eocpected as it was matter of w 
difference Taken as a whole, me agitation was aimless, and 
we discern m it the perplexity of its authors to find an object 
for their activity, for it turned almost wholly on things already 
essentially settled or on subordinate matters 
It could not be otherwise In the struggle with the anito- 
crac) the democrats had remained victors, but they hadno* 
conquered alone, and the fiery trial stiii awaited 

^ not wth their fonner foe, but with their too powerful 
, to whom m the struggle with the anstocrary they weit rob* 

^ V indebted for victory, and to w hose hands they bad now 
vvi an unexampled military and political power, 
they dared not refuse it to him Ihe general of the ® 

the seas was still employed m appomlmg and deposing kmp 
How long time he would take for that work, or when h 
declare busmess of the war to be ended, no one * 
but himself, since like cverythmg else the time of ha 
to Italy, or in other words the day of deasion, was left w 
own hands The parties m Rome meanwhile sat and wai 
The Optimates indeed looked forward to the arms! 
dreaded general with comparative calmness, by the rup 
between Pompeius and the democracy, which the) saw »o ^ 
approaching, they could not lose, iKit could onl> . 

democrats on the contrary waited with painful anxici^ 
sought, dunng the mtcrvol still allowed to them by the aose=* 
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of Pompems, to lay a' counter mine against thc impending 
explosion. 

In this policy they again coincided with CrassuSj to whom 
no course was left for encountering his envied and hated rival 
but that of allying himself afresh, and more closely than before, 
with the democracy. Already in thc first coalition a special 
approximation had taken place between Oicsar and Crassus as 
the two weaker parties; a common interest and a common 
danger tightened yet more the bond which joined thc richest 
and thc most insolvent of Romans in closest alliance. While in 
public the democrats described the absent general as the head 
and pride of their party and seemed to direct all their arrows 
against the aristocracy, preparations were secretly made against 
Pompeius; and these attempts of the democracy to escape from 
the impending military dictatorship have historically a far higher 
significance than the noisy agitation, for thc most part employed 
only as a mask, against the nobility. It is true that they v/erc 
carried on amidst a darkness, upon which our tradition allows 
only some stray gleams of light to fall ; for not the present alone, 
but the succeeding age also had its reasons for throwing a veil 
over the matter. But in general both the course and thc object 
of these efforts are completely clear. Thc military pov/cr could 
only be effectually checkmated by another military power, 'fhe 
design of the democrats was to possess themselves of the reins / 
of government after the example of Marius and Cinna, then to ' 
entrust one of their leaders either with the conquest of Egypt 
or with the governorship of Spain or some similar ordinary or * 
extraordinary office, and thus to find in him and his troops a 
counterpoise to Pompeius and his army. For this they required 
a revolution, which was directed immediately againstthe nominal 
government, but in reality against Pompeius as the designated 
monarch;^ and, to effect this revolution, there was from the 
passing of the Gabinio-Manilian laws down to the return of 
Pompeius ( W’zSfiT) perpetual conspiracy in Rome, The capital 
was in anxious suspense; the depressed temper of the capitalists, 

1 Any one who surveys the whole slate of thc political relations of this 
period will need no special proofs to help him to sec that tiic ultimate 
object of the democratic machinations in et seq. was thc overthrov^ 
not of the senate, but of Pompeius. Yet such proofs arc not wanting. 
Sallust states that the Gabinio-Manilian laws inflicted a mortal blow on the 
democracy {Cal. 39); that the conspiracy of and the Servilian 

rogation were specially directed against Pompeius, is likcwi.v; attested 
(Sallust, Cat. 19; Val. Mai. vi, 2, 4; Cic.- de LegeAgr. ii. 17, 4C). pfsides 
the attitude of Crassus in relation to the conspiracy alone shows sufficiently 
that It was directed against Pompeius. 
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the suspensions of payment, the frequent bankruptcies uere 
heralds of the fermentmg revolution, which seemed as though 
jt must at the same time produce a totally new position of 
parties The project of the democracy, which pointed ^yond 
the senate at Pompeius, suggested an approximation between 
that general and the senate The democrat moreover, m 
* ryt, to oDDOse to the dictatorship of Pompeius that of 
“ stnctly speaking, m its 
- reality dro\'e out Satan 

by Beelzebub, the quesuo o >les became m its hands 

a question of persons 

Ihe first step therefore towards the revolution projected bj 
the leaders of the democracy was to be the ot erthrow of the 
existmg government by means of an msurrection primanly 
mstigatcd m Rome by democratic conspirators The moral 
condition of the lowest as of the highest ranks of soaety in the 
capital presented the materials for this purpose m lamentable 
abundance We need not here repeat what v.^s the character 
of the free and the servile proletariate of the capital The 
significant saying was already heard, that only the poor man 
was qualified to represent the poor, the idea w as thus suggested, 
that the mass of the poor might constitute itself an mdependent 
power as well as the oligarchy of the rich, and instead of allowing 
Itself to be tyrannised over, might m lU oivn turn play the tyrant 
But even m the circles of the young men of rank similar ideas 
found an echo The fashionable life of the capital deranged 
not merely the fortunes of men, but also their vigour of body 
and mmd That elegant world of fragrant ringlets, of fashion* 
able mustachios and ruffles — merry as were its doings m the 
dance and with the harp, and early and late at the wmc-cup — 
yet concealed in its bosom an alarming abyss of mord and 
economic mm, of well or ill concealed despair, and frantic or 
knavish resolves These circles sighed widiouc disguise for a 
return of the tune of Cinna with its proscriptions and confisca 
♦ «T><5 and Its annihilation of creditors’ claims, there were people 
w Af no mean descent and unusual 
"''of robbers 

on civil socieiy « ' whidi thej 

had squander^ Where a band gatiieis, - not want- 

mg, and m this case the men were soon found who were fitted 
to be captains of banditti 

The late praetor Lucius Oitiluia, and the quaestor Cnaew 
Piso, were distmguished among their fellows not merely by 
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their noble birth and their superior rank. They had broken 
down the bridge completely behind them, and impressed their 
accomplices by their dissoluteness quite as much as by their 
talents. Catilina in particular was one of the most nefarious 
men in that nefarious age. His villanies belong to the records 
of crime, not to history; but his very outward appearance — ^the 
pale countenance, the wild glance, the gait by turns sluggish 
and hurried — ^betrayed his dismal past. He possessed in a high 
degree the qualities which are required in the leader of such a 
band — ^the faculty of enjoying all pleasures and of bearing alt 
privations, courage, military talent, knowledge of men, the 
energy of a felon, and that horrible mastery of vice which knows 
how to bring the weak to fall, and how to train the fallen to 
crime. 

To form out of such elements a conspiracy for the overthrow 
of the existing order of things could not be difficult to men 
who possessed money and political influence. Catilina, Piso, 
and their fellows entered readily into any plan which gave the 
prospect of proscriptions and cancelling of debts; the former 
had moreover special hostility to the aristocracy, because it had 
opposed the candidature of that infamous and dangerous man 
for the consulship. As he had formerly in the character of an 
executioner of Sulla hunted the proscribed at the head of a band 
of Celts and had killed among others his o^vn aged father-in-law 
with his own hand, he now readily consented to promise similar 
services to the opposite party. A secret league was formed. 
The number of individuals received into it is said to have 
exceeded 400; it included associates in all the districts and 
urban communities. of Italy ;' besides which, as a matter of course, 
numerous recruits would flock unbidden from the ranks of the 
dissolute youth to an insurrection which inscribed on its banner 
the seasonable programme of the abolition of debts. 

In December — so we are told — the leaders of the league 
thought that they had found the fitting occasion for striking a 
blow. The two consuls chosen for Publius Cornelius Sulla 
and Publius Autronius Paetus, had recently been judicially 
convicted of electoral bribery, and therefore had according to 
legal rule forfeited their expectancy of the highest office. Both 
thereupon joined the league, lire conspirators resolved to 
procure the consulship for them by force, and so to put them- 
selves in possession of the supreme power in the state. On the 
day when the new consuls should enter on their office — the 
ist January — the senate-house was to be ^sailed by armed 
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the suspensions of payment, the frequent bankruptaes wre 
heralds of the fermenting revolution, which seemed as though 
It must at the same tune produce a tot^Iy new position of 
parties The project of the democracy, which pomted beyond 
the senate at Pompeius, suggested an approximation between 
that general and the senate The democracy moreover, m 
attemptmg to oppose to the dictatorship of Pompeius that of 
a man more agreeable to it, recognised, stnctly speaking, m its 
turn the military government, and m reality dro^e out Satan 
by Beelzebub, the question of principles became m its hands 
a question of persons 

The first step therefore towards the revolution projected bj 
the leaders of the democracy was to be the overthrow of the 
existmg government by means of an msurrection pnmanlv 
instigated in Rome by democratic conspirators 'Ihe moral 
condition of the lowest as of the highest ranks of society in the 
capital presented the materials for this purpose m lamentable 
abundance We need not here repeat what was the character 
of the free and the servile proletariate of the capital The 
sigmfieant saying was already heard, that only the poor 
was qualified to represent the poor, the idea was thus suggested. 


But even in the circles of the young men of rank similar 
found an echo The fashionable life of the capital 
not merely the fortunes of men, but also their vigour of Wy 
and mind That elegant world of fragrant ringlets, of fashion 
able mustachios and ruffles — ^merry as were its doing* » “ 
dance and with the harp, and early and late at the wiae^P“ 
yet concealed in its bosom an alarming abyss of zwral ^ 
economic rum, of well or ill concealed despair, and frantic 
knavish resolves These circles sighed wi^out dis^i*® tof 
return of the tune of Cinna with its proscriptions and 
tions and Its annihilation of creditors claims, there were pco^ 
enough, mcludmg not a few of no mean descent ano 
jdnhtie^. who jon^v waited the sgmal to fall like agang oi m 
on civil society and to recruit ty pillage the fortune wai^ J 
had squandered Where a band gathers, leaders are no 
mg, and m this case the men were soon found W'ho were 
to be captams of banditti Pnotu* 

The late praetor Lucius Catilma, and the ty 

Piso, were distmguished among their fello^i’s not ff ; 
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their noble birth and their superior rank. Tliey had broken 
down the bridge completely behind them, and impressed their 
accomplices by their dissoluteness quite as much as by their 
talents. Catilina in particular was one of the most nefarious 
men in that nefarious age. His villanies belong to the records 
of crime, not to history; but his very outward appearance — the 
pale countenance, the wild glance, the gait by turns sluggish 
and hurried — ^betrayed his dismal past. He possessed in a high 
degree the qualities which are required in the leader of such a 
band — the faculty of enjoying all pleasures and of bearing all 
privations, courage, military talent, knowledge of men, the 
energy of a felon, and that horrible masterj'^ of vice which loiows 
how to bring the weak to fall, and how to train the fallen to 
crime. 

To form out of such elements a conspiracy for the overthrow 
of the existing order of things could not be difficult to men 
who possessed money and political influence. Catilina, Piso, 
and their fellows entered readily into any plan which gave the 
prospect of proscriptions and cancellmg of debts; the former 
had moreover special hostility to the aristocracy, because it had 
opposed the candidature of that infamous and dangerous man 
for the consulship. As he had formerly in the ch^^^^ o-f an 
executioner of Sulla hunted the proscribed ^ band 

of Celts and had killed among others his 
with his own hand, he now readily co-yi^ league ivas f 
services to the opposite party>r'<^^ Into it is said 
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issuing a new law respecting bribery — ^which, however, was 
thwarted by the veto of a tribune of the people — and with 
turning over their votes to a candidate who, although not 
acceptable to them, was at least inoffensive. This was Marcus 
Cicero, notoriously a political trimmer,^ accustomed to flirt at 
times with the democrats, at times with Pompeius, at times 
from a somewhat greater distance with the aristocracy, and to 
lend his services as an advocate to every influential man under 
impeachment without distinction of person or party (henumbered 
even Catilina among his clients); belonging properly to no party 
or — ^which was much the same — to the party of material intereste 
which was dominant in the courts and was pleased with the 
eloquent pleader and the polite and witty companion. He had 
connections enough in the capital and the country towns to 
have a chance alongside of the candidates proposed by the 
democracy; and as the nobility, although with reluctance, and 
the Pompeians voted for him, he was elected by a great majority. 
The two candidates of the democracy obtained almost the same 
number of votes ; but a few more fell to Antonius, whose family 
was of more consideration than that of his fellow-candidate* 
This accident frustrated the election of Catilina, and saved Rome 
from a second Cinna. A little before this Piso had — ^it was said 
at the instigation of his political and personal enemy Pompeius 
— ^been put to death in Spain by his native escort,^ With the 
consul Antonius alone nothing could be done; Cicero broke the 
loose bond which attached him to the conspiracy, even before 
they entered on their offices, inasmuch as he renounced his legal 
privilege of having the consular provinces determined by lot, 
and handed over to his deeply-embarrassed colleague the 
lucrative governorship of Macedonia. The essential preliminary 
conditions of this project also had therefore miscarried. 

Meanwhile the aspect of Oriental affairs grew daily more 
perilous for the democracy. The settlement of Syria rapidly 
advanced ; already invitations had been addressed to Pompeius 
from Egypt to march thither and occupy the country for Rome; 
they could not but be afraid that they would next hear of 
Pompeius in person having taken possession of the valley of the 

^ This cannot well be expressed more naively than is done by his own 
brother (De Pet Cons, i, 5; 13, 51, 53; in In proof of this, unpre- 

judiced persons will read not without interest the second oration against 
Rullus, where the “ first democratic consul,” gulling the frien^y public in 
a very delectable fashion, unfolds to it the ’* true democracy.” 

His epitaph still extant runs: Cn. Calpurnius Cn. f. Ptso quaestor pro 
pr. ex s. c. provinciam Hispaniam,citeriorem optinuit. 
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Nile It was by this very apprehension probably that the 
attempt of Caesar to get himseU sent by the people to Egypt 
* ’ ong against his rebellious subjects 
aiMj apparently through the dis 
to undertake anything whatever 
against the interest of Pompems Hit return home, and the 
probable catastrophe which it involved, tsere always drawing 
the nearer, ohen as the stung oi the how had been broVen_, it 
was necessary that there should ^ a fresh attempt to bend it 
The city was in sullen ferment, frequent conferences of the 
heads of the movement indicated that some step ^vas again 
contemplated 

What they wished became manifest when the rew tnbunes 
of the people entered on their office (loth December 
one of them, PubhusServiUusRuUus, immediately proposed on. 
agrarian law, which was designed to procure for the leaders of the 
democrats a position similar to that which Pompeius occupied 
m consequence of the Gabinio-Manilian proposals The rominal 
ol^ect was the founding of colonies in ltaiy< The ground for 
these, however, was not to be gamed by dispossession, on the 
contrary all existing pnvate rights were guaranteed, and even 
the illegal occupations of the most recent times (p 83) 
converted mto full property The leased Campanian domain 
alone was to be parcelled out and colonised, m other cases 
government was to acquire the land destined for assignation 
by ordinary purchase To procure the sums necessary for this 
purpose, the remaining Italian, and mote especially all the extra 
Italian, domam land was successively to be brought to safe, 
which was understood to include the former royal bunting 
domains m Slacedonia, the 'niracion Chersonese, Bithynio, 
Pontus, Cyre-" '’•» 

m full proper 

rmd Cihaa , * 

had acquired " j 1, * 

year "VV > of which it had not previously disposed , this was 
aimed chiefly at Egypt and Cypnts For the same purp«e 
all subject commumUes, wth the exception of the towj« with 
Ijatin nchts and the other ftte cities, were burdened with sery 
high rates of taxes and tithes Lastly there was hkcww dcstmeo 
for those purchases the produce of the new proi maal menu« 
to be reckoned from Vy, und the proceeds of the whole 000 \ 
not yet legally applied , which reflation had relcrtncc to tne 
new sources of taxation opened up by Fompeius in the Laa 
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and to the public moneys that might be found in the hands of 
Pompeius and the heirs of Sulla. For the execution of this 
measure decemvirs with a special jurisdiction and special 
imperium were to be nominated, who were to remain five years 
in office and to surround themselves with 200 subalterns from 
the equestrian order; but in the election of the decemvirs only 
those candidates who should personally announce themselves 
were to be taken into account, and, as in the elections of priests 
(iii. 409), only seventeen tribes to be fixed by lot out of the thirty- 
five were to make the election. It needed no great acuteness 
to discern that in this decemviral college it was intended to create 
a power after the model of that of Pompeius, only with some- 
what less of a military and more of a democratic hue. The 
jurisdiction was especially needed for the sake of deciding the 
Egyptian question, the military power for the sake of arming 
against Pompeius; the clause, which forbade the choice of an 
absent person, excluded Pompeius; and the diminution of the 
tribes entitled to vote as well as the manipulation of the ballot- 
ing were designed to facilitate the management of the election 
in accordance with the views of the democracy. 

But this attempt totally missed its aim. The multitude, 
finding it more agreeable to have their com measured out to 
them under the shade of Roman porticoes from the public 
magazines than to -cultivate it for themselves in the sweat of 
their brow, received even the proposal in itself with complete 
indifference. They soon came ^so to feel that Pompeius would 
never acquiesce in such a resolution offensive to him in every 
respect, and that matters could not stand well with a party 
which in its painful alarm condescended to offers so extravagant. 
Under such circumstances it was not difficult for the govern- 
ment to frustrate the proposal; the new consul Cicero seized 
the opportunity of exhibiting in this case his talent for giving 
a' finishing stroke to the beaten party; even before the tribunes 
who ’Stood ready exercised their veto, the author himself with- 
drew his proposal (i January The democracy had gained 

nothing but the unpleasant lesson, that the great multitude out 
of love or fear still continued to adhere to Pompeius, and that 
every proposal was certain to fail which the public perceived to 
be directed against him. 

'Wearied by all this vain agitation and scheming without 
result, Catilina determined to push the matter to a decision 
and make an end of it once for all. He took his measures in 
the course of the summer to open the civil ' — 
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(Fiesole), a very strong town situated in Etruna— which 
swanned with the impovenshed and conspirators — and fifteen 
years before the centre of the nsing of Lcpidus, was again selected 
as the head quarters of the insurrection Thither were de- 
spatched the consignments of monej, for which the ladies of 
quality m the capital implicated in the conspiracg^ furnished 
the means, there arms and soldiers were collected, and there 
an old SuUan captam, Gaius Manlius, as brave and as free from 
scruples of conscience as was ever any soldier of fortune, took 
temporanly the chief command Similar though less extensive 
warlike preparations ivere made at other points of Italy The 
Transpadanes were so exated that they seemed only waiting 
for the signal to strike In the Bruttian country, on the east 
coast of Italy, m Capua— -wherever great bodies of slaies were 
accumulated — a second slave insurrection like that of Spartacus 
seemed on the eve of arising Even in the capital there was 
something brewmg, those who saw the haughty bearing with 
which the summoned debtors appeared before the urban praetor, 
could not but remember the scenes which bad preceaed the 
murder of AseJIio (ill 544) The capitalists were in unutterable 
anxiety, it seemed needful to enforce the prohibition of the 
export of gold and silver, and to place the pnncipal ports under 
surveillance The plan of the conspirators was— on occasion of 
the consular election for V/> for which Catflina had again 
announced himself — summarily to put to death the consul 
conducting the election as well as the inconvenient nval can 
didates, and to cany the election of Catilma at any price, in 
case of necessity, even to bnng armed bands from Eaesulae 
and the other rallying points against the capital, and with their 
help to crush resistance 

Geero, who was constantly and completely informed b) his 
’• -'I r-nr-ile of the transactions of the conspirators, on 
. - id^nounOTthecon 

. . c leaden 

taUJiUu. ■ ■ Mslil'lj 

that, if the efeclioa for consul suuu u ^ 

headless party would ccrlainlj no longer want a leaner ^mst 

the small party led fay wretched heads But as p^paWe evi- 
dences of the plot were not before them, nothing farther was 
to be got from the timid senate, except that it gav e its preview 
sanction in the usual wa> to the exceptional measui« w men the 
magistrates might deem suitable (sist October). Tlitw llw elec* 
tion battle approached— on this occasion more a battle than an 
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election; for Cicero too had formed for himrclf an armed body- 
guard out of the younger men, more especially of the mercantile 
order ; and it was his armed force that covered and commanded 
the Campus Martins on the eSth October, the day to which the 
election had been j)ostponcd by the senate. The conspirators 
were not successful either in killing the consul conducting the 
election, or in dedding the elections according to tluir mind. 

But meanwhile the civil v,-ar had begun. On the eylh October 
Gains Manlius had planted at Faesulac the eagle round which 
the army of the insurrection wa.s to flock — it was one of the 
Marian eagles from the Cimbrian war — and he had summoned 
Uie robbers from the mountains as well as the country poojjle 
to join him. His proclamations, following the old traditions 
of the popular parly, deemed liberation from the opprcssi\'c 
load of debt and a modification of the procedure in insolvency, 
which, if the amount of the debt actually exceeded the clear 
estate, cerUiinly still involved in law the forfeiture of the 
debtors freedom. It seemed as though the rabble of tlic capital, 
in coming fonvard as if it were the legitimate successor of the 
old plebeian farmers and fighting its battles under tlie glorious 
eagles of the Cimbrian war, wished to cast a stain not only on 
the present but on the past of Rome. This rising, however, 
remained isolated; at the other jdaces of rendezvous the con- 
spiracy did not go beyond the collection of arms and the institu- 
tion of secret conferences, as resolute leaders were everywhere 
wanting. This was fortunate for the government ; for, although 
the impending civil war had been for a considerable time openly 
announced, its o>vn irresolution and the clumsiness of the rusty 
machinery of administration had not allowed it to make any 
mililar}' preparations whatever. It was only now that the 
general levy was called out, and superior officers were ordered 
to the several regions of Italy that each might suppress the 
insurrection in his own district; wliile at the same time the 
gladiatorial slaves were ejected from the capital, and patrols 
were ordered on account of the apprehension of incendiarism. 

Catilina was in a painful position. According to his design 
there should have been a simultaneous rising in the capital and 
in Etruria on occasion of the consular elections; the failure of 
the former and the outbreak of the latter movement endangered 
his person as well as the whole success of his undertaking. Now 
that his' partisans at Faesulae had once risen in arms against the 
government, he could no longer remain in the capital; and yet 
not only did everything depend on his inducing the conspirators 
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schema of the conspirators. The merchants arid the whole 
party of material interests naturally perceived in this war of 
the debtors against the creditors a struggle for their very 
existence; in tumultuous excitement their youth crowded, with 
swords in their hands, round the senate-house and brandished 
them against the open and secret partisans of Catilina. In 
fact, the conspiracy was for the moment paralysed ; though its 
ultimate authors perhaps were still at liberty, the whole staff 
entrusted with its execution were either captured or had fled; 
the band assembled at Faesulae could not possibly accomplish 
much, unless supported by an insurrection in the capital. 

In a tolerably well-ordered commonwealth the matter would 
now have been politically at an end, and the military and the 
tribunals would have undertaken the rest. But in Rome 
matters had come to such a pitch, that the government was not 
even in a position to keep a couple of noblemen of note in safe 
custody. The slaves and freedmen of Lentulus and of the others 
arrested were stirring; plans, it was alleged, were contrived to 
liberate them by force from the private houses in which they 
were detained; there was no lack — thanks to the anarchist 
doings of recent years — of ringleaders in Rome who contracted 
at a certain rate for riots and deeds of violence; Catilina, in 
fine, was informed of what had occurred, and was near enough 
to attempt a coup de main with his bands. How much of these 
rumours was true, we cannot tell; but there was ground for 
apprehension, because, agreeably to the constitution, neither 
troops nor even a respectable police force were at the command 
of the government in the capital, and it was in reality left at the 
mercy of every gang of banditti. The idea was suggested of 
precluding all possible attempts at liberation by the immediate 
execution of the prisoners. Constitutionally, this was not 
possible. According to the ancient and sacred right of appeal, 
a sentence of death could only be pronounced against the 
Roman burgess by the whole body of burgesses, and not by any 
other authority; and, as the courts formed by the body of bur- 
gesses had themselves become antiquated, a capital sentence 
was no longer pronounced at all. Cicero would gladly have 
rejected the hazardous suggestion; indifferent as in itself the 
legal question might be to the advocate, he knew well how very 
useful it is to an advocate to be called liberal, and he showed 
little desire to separate himself for .ever from the democratic 
party by shedding this blood. But those around him, and 
particularly his aristocratic wife, urged him to crown his services 
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sentence of death with the name — now heard for the first time 
— of a “ father of his fatherland.” 

But it was a dreadful deed, and all the more dreadful that it 
appeared to a whole people great and commendable. Never 
perhaps has a commonwealth more lamentably declared itself 
bankrupt than did Rome through this resolution — adopted in 
cold blood by the majority of the government and approved by 
public opinion — to put to death in all haste .a few political 
prisoners, who were no doubt culpable according to the laws, 
but had not forfeited life; because, forsooth, the security of the 
prisons was not to be trusted, and there was no sufficient police. 
It -was the humorous trait seldom wanting to an historical tragedy 
that this act of the most brutal tyranny had to be carried out by 
the most unstable and timid of all Roman statesmen, and that 
the “ first democratic consul ” was selected to destroy the 
palladium of the ancient freedom of the Roman commonwealth, 
the right of ‘provocaiio. 

After the conspiracj'^ had been thus stifled in the capital, even 
before it came to an outbreak, there remained the task of putting 
an end to the insurrection in Etruria. The army amounting to 
about 2000 men, which Catilina found on his arrival, had in- 
creased nearly fivefold by the numerous recruits who flocked 
in, and already formed two tolerably full legions, in which 
however only about a fourth part of the men were sufficiently 
armed. Catilina had thro%vn himself with his force into the 
mountains and avoided a battle with the troops of Antonius, 
with the view of completing the organisation of his bands and 
awaiting the outbreak of the insurrection in Rome. But the 
news of its failure broke up the army of the insurgents; the 
mass of the less compromised thereupon returned home. The 
remnant of resolute, or rather desperate, men that were left 
made an attempt to cut their way through the Apennine passes 
into Gaul; but when the little band arrived at the foot of the 
mountains near Pistoria (Pistoja), it found itself caught between 
two armies. In front of it was the corps of Quintus Metellus, 
which had come up from Ravenna and Ariminum to occupy 
the northern slope of the Apennines; behind it was the army of 
Antonius, who had at length yielded to the urgency of his 
officers and agreed to a winter campaign. - Catilina was wedged 
in on both sides, and his supplies came to an end ; nothing was 
left but to throw himself on the nearest foe, which was Antonius. 
In a narrow valley enclosed by rocky mountains the conflict 
took place between the insurgents and the troops of Antonius, 
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which— m order that he might not be obliged at leait personal!) 
to perform execution on his former allies— he had under a 
pretext entrusted for this day to a brave officer who had grown 
grey under arms, Marcus Petreius The supenor strength of 
the government army v as of little account, oxsmg to the nature 
of the field of battle Both Catilma and Petreius placed their 
most trusty men m the foremost ranks, quarter was neither 
given nor received The conflict lasted long, and man) bni\e 
men fell on both sides , Catihna, who before the beginning of the 
battle had sent back his horse and those of all his officers, showed 
on this day that nature had destined him for no ordinarj things, 
and that he knew at once how to command as a general and how 
to fight as a soldier At length Petreius with his guard broke 
the centre of the enemy, and, after having overthrown this, 
attacked the two wings from withm This decided the victor) 
The corpses of the C^tilinanans— there were counted 3000 of 
then! — covered, as it were m rank and file, the ground where 
the ^ rcneral himself had, when 

all ' 

sougnc aiiu ~ 

account of this victory stamped by tne svi u 
Imperator, and new thanksgivmg fesli\ als showed that the 
government and the governed were beginnmg to become 
accustomed to cn il war 

The anarchist plot had thus been suppressed in the capital 
and m Italy with bloody violence, people were reminded of it 
merely by the criminal processes which m the Etruscan count:) 
towns and in the capital thinned the ranks of those affiliated to 
the beaten part), and by the large accessions to the robber- 
bands of Italy — one of which, for instance, formed out of the 
remains of the armies of Spartacus and Gitilina, was destrojed 
by a military force in V/ *** *hc territory of Thuni But it is 
important to keep in view that the blow fell by no means merely 
on the anarchists proper, who had conspired to set the capital 
on fire and had fought at pjstona, but on the whole democratic 
party Tfiac tfter party, anrf m pirticcfar X-o»^,r- 

had a hand m the gmne on the present occasion as well as in the 

- re** mavberegarded—not in ajuristic.but m anhiston 

— « r«irt The circumstance, 
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only be urged by partisan sophistry as any valid proof of his 
participation in the plans of Catilina. But a series of other 
facts is of more weight. According to express and irrefragable 
testimonies it was especially Crassus and Caesar that supported 
the candidature of Catilina for the consulship. When Caesar 
in •yir brought the executioners of Sulla before the commission 
for murder (p. 151) he allowed the rest to be condemned, but the 
most guilty and infamous of all, Catilina, to be acquitted. In 
the revelations of the 3rd of December, it is true, Cicero did not 
include among the names of the conspirators of whom he had 
information those of the two influential men ; but it is notorious 
tliat the informers denounced not merely those against whom 
subsequently investigation was directed, but “ many innocent ” 
persons besides, whom the consul Cicero thought proper to erase 
from the list; and in later years, when he had no reason to 
disguise the truth, he expressly named Caesar among the 
accomplices. An indirect but very intelligible inculpation is 
implied also in the circumstance, that of the four persons 
arrested on the 3rd of December the two least dangerous, 
Statilius and Gabinius, were handed over to be guarded by the 
senators Caesar and Crassus; it was manifestly intended that 
these should either, if they allowed them to escape, be com- 
promised in the view of public opinion as accessories, or, if they 
really detained them, be compromised in the view of their 
fellow-conspirators as renegades. 

The following scene which occurred in the senate shows 
significantly how matters stood. Immediately after the arrest 
of Lentulus and his comrades, a messenger despatched by the 
conspirators in the capital to Catilina was seized by the agents 
of the government, and, after having been assured of impunity, 
was induced to make a comprehensive confession in a full meet- 
ing of the senate. But when he came to the critical portions of 
his confession and in particular named Crassus as having com- 
missioned him, he was interrupted by the senators, and on the 
suggestion of Cicero it was resolved to cancel the whole state- 
ment without further inquiry, and to imprison its author 
notwithstanding the amnesty assured to him, until such time as 
he should have not merely retracted the statement, but have 
also confessed who had instigated him to give such false testi- 
mony. Here it is abundantly clear, not merely that that man 
had a very accurate knowledge of the state of matters who, 
when summoned to make an attack upon CrasSus, replied that 
he had no desire to provoke the bull of the herd, but also that 
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the rnSjonty of the senate with Ctaro at Ui«r head ^cre agreed 
m not permitting the revelations to go bc}ond a certain limit 
The public was not so nice, the >oung men, •who had talen up 
arms to y.^aid off the incendianes, were exasperated against no 
one so much as against Caesar, on the 5th of December, %Nhen 
he left the senate, they pointed their swords at hts breast, and 
even now he narrowly escaped with his life on the same spot 
where the fatal bltnv fell on him seventeen years aftemanls, 
he did not again for a considerable time enter the senate house 
Any one who impartially considers the course of the conspiracj 
wll not be able to resist the suspicion that during all this time 
Cablina was bached by more ponerful men, who— relying on 
the want of a legally complete chain of e^^dence and on the 
lukewarmness and cowardice of the majonty of the senate, 
which was but half initiated and greedily caught at any pretext 
for inaction — knew how to hinder anv venous interference mth 
the conspiracy on the part of the authorities, to procure free 
departure for the chief of the insurgents, and even so to manage 
the declaration of war and the sending of troops against the 
insurrection that it was almost equiv alcnt to the sending of an 
auxiliary army While the course of the events themselves 
thus testifies that the threads of the Catilinanan plot reached 
far higher than Lentulus mid Catihna, it deserv es abo to be 
noticed that at a much later period, nhen Caesar had got to 
the head of the state, he was in the closest alliance with the 
only Catilinanan still surviving, I'ubhus SitUus the leader of 
the Mauretanian free bands, and that he modified the Jan of 
debt quite m the sense that the proclamations of ^Imliuv 
demanded 

AH these pieces of evidence speak clearly enough, hut, even 
were it not so, the desperate position of the democroev m 
presence of the military power— -which since the Galmio- 
Manihan laws assumed alongside of it an attitude more threaten- 
ing than ever — renders it dmost a certaintv that, as ujuwly 
happens m such cases, it sought a last resource in secret pidi* 
and in alliance vnth anarchy The arcumstances were very 
similar to those of the Gnnan times tfhile m the Favi 
Pompems occupied a position nearly such as Sulla then ow, 
Crassus and Caesar sought to raise a eounler *taiv 

like that which Manus and Dnna had possessed, with the vi^ 
of employing it if possible belter tlun they had d^e M>e 
wwy to this result Jay once more through terrons"! and anarchy, 
and to pave that way Catihna was certainly the uitirg nan 
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Naturally the more reputable leaders of the democracy kept 
themselves as far as possible in the background, and left to their 
unclean associates the execution of the unclean work, the political 
results of which they hoped afterwards to appropriate. Still 
more naturally, when the enterprise had failed, the partners of 
higher position applied everj’’ effort to conceal their participa- 
tion in it. And at a later period, when the former conspirator 
had himself become the target of political plots, the veil was for 
that very reason dra\\'n only the more closely over those darker 
years in the life of the great man, and even special apologies for 
him were written with that very object.^ 

For five years Pompeius was in the East at the head of his 
armies and fleets; for five years the democracy at home con- 
spired to overthrow him. The result was discouraging. With 
unspeakable exertions they had not merely attained nothing, 
but had suffered morally as well as materially enormous loss. 
Even the coalition of was probably regarded by democrats 
of pure Vr’ater as a scandal, although the democracy at that time 
only coalesced with two distinguished men of the opposite party 
and bound these to its programme. But now the democratic 
party had made common cause with a band of murderers and 
bankrupts, who were almost all likewise deserters from the camp 
of the aristocracy; and had at least for the time being accepted 
their programme, that is to say, the terrorism of Cinna. The 
party of material interests, one of the chief elements of the 
coalition of thereby alienated from the democracy, and 

driven into the arms of the Optimates in the first instance, or of 
any power at all v/hich would and could give protection against 
anarchy. Even the multitude of the capital, who, although 
having no objection to a street-riot, found it inconvenient to 
have their houses set on fire over their heads, were in some 
measure alarmed. It is remarkable that in this very year (cV) 

^ Such an apology is the Caiilina of Sallust, which was published by the 
author, a notorious Caesarian, after the year either under the monarchy 
of Caesar or more probably under the triumvirate of his heirs; evidently 
as a treatise with a political drift, which endeavours to bring into credit 
the democratic party — on which in fact the Roman monarchy was based 
— and to clear Caesar’s memory from the blackest stain that rested on it; 
and with the collateral object of whitewashing as much as possible the 
uncle of the triumvir Marcus Antonius. The Jugurtha of the same 
author is in an exactly similar way designed partly to expose the pitifulness 
of the oligarchic government, partly to glorify the Coryphaeus of the 
democracy, Gaius Marius. The circumstance that the adroit author keeps 
the apologetic and inculpatory character of these writings of his iti the 
background, proves, not that they are not partisan treatises, but tbaKtlptt 
are good ones. ■ 
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the full restoration of the Semproman com largesses took place^ 
and vras effected by the senate on the proposal of Cato The 
league of the democratic leaders with anarchy had obviously 
created a breach between the former and the burgesses of the 
city , and the oligarchy soi^ht, not without at least momentary 
success, to enlarge the chasm and to draw over the masses to 
their side Lastly, Gnacus Pompeius had been partly warned 
partly exasperated, by all these cabals, after all that had 
occurred, and after the democracy had itself virtually tom 
asunder the ties which connected it with Pompeius, it could no 
longer with propnety make the request-— which m VV had 

a certain amount of reason on its side — that he should not 
himself destroy with the sword die democratic poiver which he 
had raised, and which had raised him 
Tlius the democracy was disgraced and weakened, but aboifi 
all it had become ridiculous through the merciless exposure of 
its perplexity and weakness Where the humiliation of the 
overthrown government and similar matters of little moment 
were concerned, it was great and potent, but every one of its 
attempts to attma a rei political succ«s had proved a down 
light failure Its relation to Pompeius was as false as pitiful 
While it was loading him with panegyrics and demonstrations 
of homage, it was concocting against him one intrigue after 
another, and one after another, like soap bubbles, they burst 
of themselves The general of the East and of the seas, far from 
standing on his defence gainst them, appeared not even to 
observe all the " 

the democracy 

being himself a , , 

miserably faded, if the anarchist section had at least dispii^ca 
some energy, the pure democracy, while knowing doubtless nov. 
to hire conspirat 
them or to die 
strengthened by 

the democracy 4. . 

able — identity of its interests and those of pompeius, had been 
enabled to suppress this attempt at levolabon aod thereov 
achieve yet a last victory o>er the democnity 
king Withradates bad died, Asia Mmor and Syna were / 

and the return of Pompeius to Italy might be everj momen 
expected The decision was not far distant, but was 
fact stiU room to speak of a decision between the 
returned more famous and mightier than es-cr, and the atm 
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cracj' humbled bc5'ond parallel and utterly powerless? Crassus 
prepared to embark his family and his gold and to seek an asylum 
somewhere in thc East; and even so clastic and so energetic a 
nature as that of Caesar seemed on thc point of giving up thc 
game as lost. In this year (Va) occurred his candidature for 
the place of ponttfex tuaxivius (p. 151); when he left his house 
on the morning of thc election, he declared that, if he should fail 
in this also, he would never again cross its threshold. 
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RETIREMENT OF POMPEIUS AND COAUTION OF THE PRETENDER 

When Pompeius, after having transacted the affairs committee 
to his charge, agmn turned his eyes to^ya^ds home, he found fo 
the second time the diadem at his feet. For long the develop 
ment of the Roman commonwealth had been tending toward: 
suidi a catastrophe^ it was evident to every unbiassed observer 
and had been remarked a thousand times, that, if the rule of thi 
aristocracy should be brought to an end, monarchy was inevitable 
The senate had now been overthro^vn at once by the civil demo 
cratic opposition and by the military power; the only questior 
remaining tvas to settle the persons, names, and forms for the 
new order of things; and these were alrcadj^ clearly enough 
indicated in the partly democratic, partly military elements of 
the revolution. The events of the last five yeare had set, as it 
were, the final seal on this impending transformation of the 
commonwealth. In the newly-erected Asiatic provinces, which 
gave regal honours to their organiser as the successor of Alexander 
the Great, and received even hb favourite freedmen like prince^ 
Pompeius had laid the foundations of his dominion, and found 
at once the treasures, the army, and the halo of glory w^ch 
» ^tate required. The anarchist 

, _ _ . . ■ ** ■ * '^"'iccted 

wiui Uf ... . ; .* * • ' • tudved 

T^htic^ or even merely matenal interesis, ii..-' • .. nment 

' - ~;i.*nrv nower, like that oj the 


government, w’as aii 

to be maintained. SothcruIerhadaiiseninthen.ast,«..‘' e 

had been erected in Italy; to all appearance the year j-a was 
the last of the republic, the first of monarchy. * u 

This goal, it is true, was not to be reached without ^truggic- 
The constitution, which had endured for five bundrw y wrs, 
and under wWti the insignificant towm on the Tiber bad risen 
176 
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to unprecedented greatness and glory^ had sunk its roots into 
the soil to a depth beyond human ken, and no one could at all 
calculate to what extent the attempt to overthrow it would 
penetrate and convulse civil society. Several rivals had been 
outrun by Pompeius in the race towards the great goal, but 
had not been wholly set aside. It was not altogether impossible 
that all these elements might combine to overthrow tlic new 
holder of power, and that Pompeius might find Quintus Catulus 
and !Marcus Cato united in opposition to him with Marcus 
Crassus, Gaius Caesar, and Titus Labienus. But the inevitable 
and undoubtedly serious struggle could not well be undertaken 
under circumstances more favourable. It was in a high degree 
probable that, under the fresh impression of the Catilinarian 
revolt, a rule which promised order and security, although at 
the price of freedom, would receive the submission of the whole 
middle party — embracing especially the merchants who con- 
cerned theniselves only about their material interests, but in- 
cluding also a great part of the aristocracy, which, disorganised 
in itself and politically hopeless, had to rest content with securing 
for itself riches, rank, and influence by a timely compromise with 
the prince; perhaps even a portion of the democracy, so sorely 
smitten by the recent blows, might submit to hope for the realisa- 
tion of a portion of its demands from a military chief raised 
to power by itself. But, whatever might be the feeling of parties, 
of what importance, in the first instance at least, were the parties 
in Italy at all in presence of Pompeius and his victorious army? 
Twenty years previously Sulla, after having concluded a tempo- 
rary peace with Mithradates, had -with his five legions been able to 
carry a restoration running counter to the natural development 
of things in the face of the whole liberal party which had been 
arming en masse for years, from the moderate aristocrats and 
the liberal mercantile class down to the anarchists. Tlie task 
of Pompeius was far less difficult. He returned, after having 
fully and conscientiously performed his different functions by 
sea and land. He might expect to encounter no other serious 
opposition save that of the various extreme parties, each of 
which by itself could do nothing, and which even when leagued 
together were still nothing more than a coalition of factions that 
remained vehemently hostile to each, other and were inwardly 
at thorough variance. Completely unarmed, they were without 
a military force and without a head, without organisation in 
Italy, .without support in the provinces, above all, without, a 
general ; there was in their ranks hardly a soldier — to say nothing 
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of an officer— of note, who could have ventured to call forth 
the burgesses to a conflict with Pompejus The arcumstance 
might further be taken into account, that the volcano of revolu- 
tion, -which had been now incessantly blaamg for seventy years 
and feeding on its otvn flame, -was visibly burning out and verging 
of Itself to extinction It was very doubtful v. hether the attempt 
to arm the Italians for party interests -would now succeed as it 
had succeeded with Cmna and Carbo If Pompeius exerted 
himself, how could he fail to effect a revolution of the state, 
which -was chalked out by a certain necessity of nature m the 
organic development of the Roman commonwealth? 

Pompeius had seized the nght moment when he undertook 
his mission to the East, he seemed desirous to go forward 
In the autumn of VsS Quintus ifetellus Nepos arrived from 
the camp of Pompeius m the capital, and came forward as a 
candidate for the tnbuneship, -with the express design of employ- 
ing that position to procure for Pompeius the consulship for 
the year and more immediately, by special decree of the 
people, the conduct of the war against Catihna The excitement 
m Rome was great It was not to be doubted that Nepos ^as 
acting under the direct or indirect orders of Pompeius, the 
desire of Pompeius to appear m Italy as general at the head 
of his Asiatic legions, and to administer simultaneously the 
supreme military and the supreme cml po-wer there, was con 
ceived to be a farther step on the way to the throne, and the 
mission of Nepos a semi official proclamation of the monarchy 
Everything turned on the attitude which the two great 
political parties should assume towards these overtures, tb«r 
future position and the future of the nation depended on this 
But the reception which Nepos met with was itself m its turn 
determined by the then existing relation of the parties to Pom- 
peius, which -was of a \eTy peculiar kind Pompeius bad gone 
to the East as general of the democracy He had reason enough 
to be discontented with Caesar and his adherents, but no open 
rupture had taken place It is probable that Pompeius, -who 
at a great distance and occupied wth other thinp, and who 
besides was wholly destitute of the gift of pobtical di>mation, 
by no means saw through, at least at that time, the 
mutual connection of the democratic intrigues contnved agaimc 
him, perhaps even m his haughty and shortsigh^ manner n 
had a certain pride m ignonng these underground P*^**^®'"* , 
Then there came the fact, which with a character of , 

sort had much weight, that the democracy nc\cr lost signt 01 
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outward respect for the great man/and even now (Vf) spon- 
taneously (as was his wish) it had granted to him by a special 
decree of the people unprecedented honours and decorations 
(p. 138). But, even if all this had not been the case, it lay in 
Pompeius’ own well-understood interest to continue his ad- 
herence, at least outw'ardly, to the popular party; democracy 
and monarchy stand so closely related that Pompeius, in aspiring 
to the crown, could scarcely do otherwise than call himself, as 
hitherto, the champion of popular rights. While personal and 
political reasons, therefore, co-operated to keep Pompeius and 
the leaders of the democracy, despite of all that had taken place, 
in their previous connection, nothing was done on the opposite 
side to fill up the chasm which separated him since his desertion 
to the camp of the democracy from his Sullan partisans. His 
personal quarrel with Metellus and Lucullus transferred itself 
to their extensive and influential coteries. A paltry opposition 
of the senate — ^but, to a character of so paltry a mould, all the 
more exasperating by reason of its very paltriness — ^had attended 
him through his whole career as a general. He felt it keenly, 
that the senate had not taken the smallest step to honour the 
extraordinary man according to his desert, that is, by extra- 
ordinary means. Lastly, it is not to be forgotten, that the 
aristocracy was just then intoxicated by its recent victory 
and the democracy deeply humbled, and that the aristocracy 
was led by the pedantically stifi and half-witless Cato, and the 
democracy by the most supple master of intrigue, Caesar. 

Such was the state of parties amidst which the emissary sent 
forth by Pompeius appeared. The aristocracy not only re- 
garded the proposals which he announced in favour of Pompeius 
as a declaration of war against the existing constitution, but 
treated them openly as such, and took not the slightest pains 
to conceal their alarm and their indignation. With the express 
design of combating these proposals, Marcus Cato had himself 
elected as tribune of the people along with Nepos, and abruptly 
repelled the repeated attempts of Pompeius to approach him 
personally. Nepos naturally after this found himself under no 
inducement to spare the aristocracy, but attached himself the 
more readily to the democrats, when these, pliant as ever, sub- 
mitted to what was inevitable and chose freely to concede the 
office of general in Italy as well as the consulate rather than let 
the concession be wrung from them by force of arms. The 
cordial understanding soon showed itself. Nepos publicly 
accepted (December ‘W) the democratic view of the executions 
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tccently decreed by the majority of the senate, as unconstitu- 
tional judicial murdets; and that his lord and master looked 
on them in no other light, was shoivTi by bis significant silence 
respecting the voluminous vindication of them which Cicero 
had sent to him. On the other hand, the first act with which 
Caesar began hi? praetorship was to call Quintus Oitulus to 
account for the moneys alleged to have been embezzled by him 
in the rebuilding of the (^pitoline temple, and to transfer the 
completion of the temple to Pompeius. This was a master- 
strobe. Catulus had already been building at the temple for 
fifteen years, and seemed very much disposed to die as he had 
lived superintendent of the Cipitoline buildings; an attack on 
this abuse of a public commission— an abuse covered only by 
the reputation of the noble aimmissioncr— was in reality entirely 
justified and in a high degree popular. But when the prospect 
was simultaneously opened up to Pompeius of being aliened 
to delete the name of Catulus and engrave his own on this 
proudest spot of the proudest city of the globe, there was offered 
to him the very thing whidi most of all delighted him and did 
no harm to the democrac^r — abundant but empty honour; 
while at the same time the aristocracy, which could not possibly 
allow its best man to /all, was brought into the most oTinoying 
collision with Pompeius. 

Meanwhile Nepos had brought his proposals^ conceroing 
Pompeius before the burgesses. On the day of ^^3ting Cato and 
his friend and colleague, Quintus Jfinucius, interposed their 
veto. ^Vhen Nepos did not regard this and continued the 
reading out, a formal conflict took place; Cato and Minucios 
threw themselves on their colleague and forced him (o stop; 
an armed band liberated him, and drove the aristocratic section 
from the Forum ; but Cato and Mmudus returned, now supports 
likewise by armed bands, and ultimately maintained the field 
of battle for the govemment. Encouraged by this victory w 
their bands over those of their antagonist, the senate suspended 
the tribune Nepos as well as the praetor Caesar, who bad 
vigorously supported him m the bringmg in of the law, from 
theirdeptfsitAm, fifrk/i was ^ senate, 

was pre^'ented by Chto, more, doubtless, became it was un- 
constitutional than because it was iniudicious. Cs^r aid not 
regard the decree, and continued his official functions tui tne 
senate used violence against him. As soon 
the multitude appeared before hfe house and placed itseif at at 
disposal; it depended solely on him whether the struggle m 
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streets should be begun, or whether at least the proposals made 
by Metellus should now be resumed and the military command 
in Italy desired by Pompeius should be procured for him; but 
this was not in Caesar's interest, and so he induced the crowds 
to disperse, whereupon the senate recalled the penalty decreed 
against him. Nepos himself had. immediately after his sus- 
pension, left the city and embarked for Asia, in order to report 
to Pompeius the result of his mission. 

Pompeius had every reason to be content with the turn which 
things had taken. The way to the throne now lay necessarily 
through civil war; and he owed it to Cato’s incorrigible per- 
versity that he could begin this war with good reason. After 
the illegal condemnation of the adherents of Catalina, after the 
unparaSeled acts of violence against the tribune of the people 
Metellus, Pompeius might wage war at once as defender of the 
two palladia of Roman public freedom — the right of appeal and 
the inviolability of the tribunate of the people — against the 
aristocracy, and as champion of the party of order against the 
Catilinarian band. It seemed almost impossible that Pompeius 
should neglect this opportunity and with his eyes open put 
himself a second time into the painful position, in wliich the 
dismissal of his army in Vir bad placed him, and from which 
only the Gabinian law had released him. But near as seemed 
the opportunity of placing the white chaplet around his brow, 
and much as his own soul longed after it, when the question 
of action presented itself, his heart and his hand once more 
failed him. This man, altogether ordinary in every respect 
excepting only his pretensions, would doubtless gladly have 
placed himself above the law', if only he could have done so 
without forsaking legal ground. His very' lingering in Asia 
betrayed a misgiving of this sort. He might, had he wished, 
have very well arrived in January with his fleet and army 
at the port of Brundislum, and have received Nepos there. His 
tarrying the whole winter of in Asia had proximately 

the injurious consequence, that the aristocracy, which of course 
accelerated the campaign against Catilina as it best could, had 
meanwhile got rid of his bands, and had thus set aside the most 
feasible pretext for keeping together the Asiatic legions in Italy. 
For a man of Pompeius’ character, who for want of faith in 
himself and in his star timidly clung in public life to formal 
right, and with whom the pretext was nearly of as much im- 
portance as the motive, this circumstance w'as of serious weight. 
He probably said to himself, moreover, that, even if he dismissed 
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his army, he did not let it TihoHy out of his hand, but could m 
case of -need raise a force ready for battle sooner at any rate 
than anv other party chief, that the democracy was waitmg 
m submissive attitude for his signal, and that he could deal 
wth the refractory senate even without soldiers, and other 
similar considerations that suggested themselves, m which there 
wTis exactly enough of truth to make them appear plausible to 
one who wished to deceive himself The veiy peculiar tempera- 
ment of Pompeius naturalfy turned once more the scale He 
was one of those men who are capable it mav be of a crime, but 
not of msufaordmation , m a good as in a bad sense, he was 
thoroughiv a soldier jfen of mark respect the law as a moral 
necessity, ordmarv men as a traditional e\ery da> rule, for this 
Nery reason military disc.plme, m which more than anywhere 
else law takes the form of habit, binds every man not entirely 
self reliant as with a magic spell It has often been observed 
that the soldier, even where he has determined to refuse 
obedience to his commander, involuntarily when that obedience 
15 demanded resumes his place m the ranl« It was this fcelmf 
that made tzfay ette and Dumouriez hesitate at the last moment 
before the breach of faith and fail m their design, and to thi^ 
too Pompeius succumbed 

In the autumn of VV Pompeius embarked for Italy While 
m the capital all w as preparation for receivinc the new monarch, 
news came that Pompeius, when barely landed at Bnmdismm, 
had broken up his legions and with a small escort had entered 
on his journey to the capita! If it is a piece of good fortune 
to gam a crown without trouble, fortune never did more for 
mortal than it did for Pompeius, but on those who lack courage 
the gods lavish every favour and every gift m vain 

The parties breathed freely Pompeius had abdicated a 
second time, his already vanquished competitors might once 
more begin the race — ui which doubtless the strangest 
that Pompeius was again a rnal runner In January lY he 


wnth all The anarchists saw m him an adversary, the 
crats an mconvement fnend, Marcus Crassus a n\al, the wcajth>^ 
class an untrustworth) protector, the aristocracj a declared loe 


* The impression of the first address wM«di TompelM 
gesses alter hU return is thus described by Cicero («“ A, i' 
cotsfio Petnpti nontxuundamutnt ^tVihbk),iHanni’»fn>Hs pie c 
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He was still indeed the most powerful man in the state; his 
military adherents scattered throughout Italy, his influence in 
the provinces, particularly those of the East, his military fame, 
his enormous riches gave him a weight which no other possessed ; 
but instead of the enthusiastic reception on which he had 
counted, the reception which he met with was more than cool, 
and still cooler was the treatment given to the demands which 
he presented. He requested for himself, as he had already 
caused to be announced by Nepos, a second consulship ; demand- 
ing also, of course, a confirmation of the arrangements made by 
him in the East and a fulfilment of the promise which he had 
given to his soldiers to furnish them with lands. Against these 
demands a systematic opposition arose in the senate, the chief 
elements of which were furnished by the personal exasperation 
of Lucullus and Metellus Creticus, the old resentment of Crassus, 
and the conscientious folly of Cato. The desired second consul- 
ship was at once and bluntly refused. The very first request 
which the returning general addressed to the senate, that the 
election of the consuls for Vr might be put off till after his 
entry into the capital, had been rejected ; much less was there 
any likelihood of obtaining from the senate the necessary dis- 
pensation from the law of Sulla as to re-election (iii. 342). As 
to the arrangements which he had made in the Eastern provinces, 
Pompeius naturally asked their confirmation as a whole; 
Lucullus carried a proposal that every ordinance should be 
separately discussed and voted upon, which opened the door 
for endless annoyances and a multitude of defeats in detail. 
The promise of a grant of land to the soldiers of the Asiatic 
army was ratified indeed in general ,by the senate, but was at 
the same time extended to the Cretan legions of Metellus; and 
— ^what was worse — it was not executed, because the public 
chest was empty and the senate was not disposed to meddle 
with the domains for this purpose. Pompeius, in despair of 
mastering the persistent and spiteful opposition of the senate, 
turned to the burgesses. But he understood still less how to 
conduct his movements on this field. The democratic leaders, 
although they did not openly oppose him, had no cause at all 
to make his interests their o-wn, and so kept aloof. Pompeius’ 
own instruments — such, as the consuls elected by his influence 
and partly by his money, Marcus Pupius Piso for Vx and Lucius 
Afranius for V/ — showed themselves unskilful and useless. 

crats), beatis (the wealthy) non grata, bonis (the aristocrats) non eravts • 
ttague frigebal. 
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When length the assignation of land for the veterans of 
Pompeius was submitted to the burgesses by the tribune of the 

« T « « in. „ ^ r— ft 1 _ ^ _ 1 


exalted general now sued almost humbly for the favour of the 
masses, for it was on bis instigation that the Italian tolls were 
abolished by a law introduced by the praetor Metellus Nepos 
(‘VV) But he played the demagogue without skill and without 
success, his reputation suffered from it, and he did not obtain 
vhat he desired He had completely run himself into a noose 
One of his opponents summed up his political position at that 
time by saying that he had endeavoured ‘ to conserve by silence 
his embroidered triumphal mantle ’ In fact nothmg remained 
for him but to fret 

Then a ne% combination offered itself The leader of the 
democratic party had actively employed m his own mterest th' 
political calm which had immediately followed on the retire 
ment of the previous holder of power When Pompems returnee 
from Asia, Caesar had been little more than uhat ^tilma wtu 
— the chief of a political p&rty which had dwindled almost mtc 
a club of conspirators, and a bankrupt But since that event 
he had, after administering the prvetorship (V;^)»becn invested 
1*1,, — fT-v-c- « thereby had found 

, * y Aka T/s m4n 


to the province from the roost oppressive portion of his load of 
debt f . ~ 

there I . r 

and as I , • 

came forward for the following year as a candidate tor the 
consulship, for the sake of which, os the senate refused him 
permission to announce himself as a candidate consular 

election in absence, he w ithout hesitation abandoned the honour 
of the tnumph For years the democracy had striven to raise 
one of its partisans to the possession of the sopretne magistrac>, 
^t by this means it might attam a mihtar> f’J'? 

It had long b«n clear to discerning men of all shades that the 
strife of parties could not be settled bv as-il “ufUrt, but only 
by military power, but the coune of the coalition between the 
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democracy and the powerful military chiefs, through which the 
rule of the senate had been terminated, showed with inexorable 
clearness that ever}’’ such alliance ultimately issued in a sub- 
ordination of the civil under the militar>’ elements, and that the 
popular party, if it would really rule, must not ally itself with 
o-enerals properly foreign and even hostile to it, but must make 
generals of its o\%’n leaders themselves. Tlie attempts made 
with this Anew to caxry the election of Gitilina as consul, and to 
gain a militarj’ support in Spain or Egypt, had failed ; now a 
possibility presented itself of procuring for their most important 
man the consulship and the consular province in the usual con- 
stitutional way, and of rendering themselves independent of 
their dubious and dangerous ally Pompeius by the establishment, 
if we may so speak, of a home power in their own democratic 
household. 

But the more the democracy could not but desire to open 
up for itself this path, which offered not so much the most 
favourable as the only prospect of real successes, the more 
certainly it might reckon on the resolute resistance of its political 
opponents. Everything depended on whom it found opposed 
to it in this matter. The aristocracy isolated was not formidable ; 
but it had just been rendered evident in the Oxtilinarian affair 
that it could certainly still exert some influence, w'here it was 
more or less openly supported by the men of material interests 
and . by the adherents of Pompeius. It had several times 
frustrated Catilina’s candidature for the consulship, and that 
it would attempt the like agamst Caesar was sufficiently certain. 
But,^ even though Caesar should perhaps be chosen in spite of 
it, his election alone did not suffice. He needed at least some 
years of undisturbed working out of Italy, in order to gain a 
firm military position;' and the nobility assuredly would leave 
no means untried to thwart his plans during this time of prepara- 
tion.' The idea naturally occurred, ■ whether the aristocracy 
might not be again successfully isolated as in Vr z'W, and an 
alliance firmly based on mutual advantage might not be estab- 
lished between the democrats with their ally Crassus on the one 
side and Pompeius and the great capitalists on the other. For 
Pompeius such a coalition was certainly a political suicide. His 
weight hitherto in the state rested on the fact, that he was the 
only party-leader who at the same time disposed of legions— 
which, though now dissolved, might still in a certain sense be 
said to be- at' his disposal. The plan of' the democracy was 
directed to the very object of depriving him of this preponder- 
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ance, and of placing by his side m their own <Juef a miUtaij 
rival Never could he consmt to this, and least of all personally 
help to a post of supreme command a man like Caesar, who 
already as a mere political agitator had given him trouble 
enough and had just furnished the most brilliant proofs also of 
mditary capacity m Spam But on the other hand m con 
sequence of the cavilling opposition of the senate and the m 
difference of the multitude to Pompeius and Pompems’ wishes, 
his position particularly with reference to his old soldiers, had 
become so painful and so ” well 

expect from his character 

price of releasing him fre 1 

as to the so-called equestrian party, it was to be lounu on 
ever side the power lay , and as a matter of course it would not 
let Itself be long waited for, if it saw Pompems and the demo 
cracy combming anew m earnest It happened moreos'cr, that 
on account of Catos seventy--otherwisc very laudable— 
towards the lessees of the taxes, the great capitalists were just 
at this tune once more at vehement %’onance with the senate 
So the second coalition was concluded m the summer of VV 
Caesar was assured of the consulship for the following year and 
a governorship m due course, to Pompeius was promised the 
ratification of his arrangements made in the East, and an 
assignation of lands for the soldiers of the Asiatic annv, to 
the equites Caesar likewise promised to procure for them bv 
means of the burgesses what the senate bad refused, Crassus 
in fine — the mevitable — was allowed at least to join the league, 
although without obtaining the promise of a defoite equivalent 
for an accession which he could not refuse It was exacllj the 
same elements, and mdeed the same persons, who concluded the 
« ith one another in the autumn of VV summer 

< the position of the parties 

was nothing but a political 
pariy, \ v is generals at the hc^ of 

their armies, now the leader ol me democracy was himself an 
Imperator crowned with victory and full of magnificent imrAaiy 
schemes, while his allies, were retired generals mthout any airoi/ 
Then the democracy conquered m questions of pnnciplc, and in 
return for that victory conceded the highest ofiices of state to 
Its two confederates, now it had become more practiMi wo 
grasped the supreme civil and military jwwcf for itself, while 
concessions were made to its allies only m subordinate pouiw 
and, significantly enough, not esen the old demand of Pompeius 
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for a second consulship was attended to. Then the democracy 
sacrificed itself to its allies; now these had to entrust them- 
selves to it. All the circumstances were completely changed, 
most of all, however, the character of the democracy itself. No 
doubt it had, ever since it existed at all, contained at its core a 
monarchic element; but the ideal of a constitution, which floated 
in more or less clear outline before its best intellects, was always 
that of a civil commonwealth, a Periclean organisation of the 
state, in which the power of the prince rested on the fact that 
he represented the burgesses in the noblest and most accom- 
plished manner, and the most accomplished and noblest part 
of the burgesses recognised him as the man in whom they 
thoroughly confided. Caesar too set out wth such views; but 
they were simply ideals, which might have some influence on 
realities, but could not be directly realised. Neither the simple 
civil power, as Gains Gracchus possessed it, nor the arming of 
the democratic party, such as Cinna though in a veiy inadequate 
fashion had attempted, was able to maintain a permanent 
■superiority in the Roman commonwealth; the military machine 
fighting not for a party but for a general, the rude force of the 
condoUieri — which had first appeared on the stage in the service 
of the restoration — soon showed itself absolute^ superior to all 
political parties. Caesar could not but acquire a conviction of 
this amidst the practical workings of party, and accordingly he 
matured the momentous resolution of making this military 
machine itself serviceable to his ideals, and of erecting such a 
commonwealth as he had in his mind by the power of condoUieri. 
With this design he concluded in W league with the generals 
of the opposite party, which, notwithstanding that they had 
accepted the democratic programme, yet brought the democracy 
and Caesar himself to the brink of destruction. ■ With the same 
design he himself came forward eleven years afterwards as a 
condoUiere. It was 'done in both cases with a certain naivete — 
with good faith in the possibility of his being able to found a 
free commonv/ealth, if not by the swords of others,. at any rate 
by his own. We perceive without difficulty that this faith was 
fallacious, and that no one takes an evil spirit into his' service 
without becoming himself enslaved to it; but the greatest men 
are not those who err the least. If we still after so many 
. centuries bow in reverence before what Caesar willed and did, 

• it is not because he desired and gained a crown (to do which 
. is, abstractly, as little of a great thing as the, crown itself), blit 

• because his mighty ideal— of a free commomvealth' under one 
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ruler— -never forsook him, and preserved him even vfhen monarch 
from sinking into vulgar royalfy. 

The election of Caesar as consul for VV was carried without 
difficulty by Ithc united parties. The aristocraigr had to rest 
content with' giving to him— by means of a bribery, for which 
the whole order of lords contributed the funds, and which 
excited surphse even in that period of deepest corruption— a 
colleague in tpe person of Marcus Bibulus, whose narrow-minded 
obstinacy was regarded in their circles as conservative energy, 
and whose good intentions at least were not at fault if the 
noble lords did not get a fit return for their patriotic ex- 
penditure. 

As consul Caesar first submitted to discussion the requests 
of his confederates, among which the assignation of land to the 
veterans of the Asiatic army was by far the most important. 
The agrarian law projected for this purpose by Caesar adhe^ 

«.« tit* rtrytiA/tf* 

only the Italian dommn land, that is to say, substantially, 
territory of Capua, and, if tins should not suffice, other It^an 
estates were to be purchased out of the revenue of the nw 
eastern provinces at the '■'* *. V •' — •“ r^onal 

roUsj ail existing rights • . .. • ■ .ession 

thus rem^ed unaff^ectt i •• * . were 

small. The receivers of land were to be poor burgesses, fathers 
of at least three children; the dangerous prinaple, ^at 
rendering of military service gave a claim to landwl estate, w^ 
not Imd down, but, as was reasonable and had been done at all 
times, the old soldiers as wcU as the temporary less^ to be 
eject^ were simply recommended to the special consideration 
of the land-distnbutoTs. The execution of the measure wm 
entrusted to a commission of twenty, into which Caesar distmclly 
declared that he did not wish to be himself elected. 

The opposition had a difficult task in resisting this propose. 

It could not rationally be denied, that the state finances 
after the erection of the provinces of Pontus and Syna to be in 
a position to dbpense with the mon^ from the Camp^an 
leases; that it was unwarrantable to withhold one of me finest 
districts of Italy, and one peculiarly fitted for smiul holdings, 
from private enterprise; and, lastly, that it was as unjwt as 
it was ridiculous, after tlxe extension of the franchise to ml Italy , 
atiU to withhold municipal rights from the township of Capua- 
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The whole proposal bore the stamp of moderation, honesty, and 
solidity, with which a democratic party-character was very 
dexterously combined; for in substance it amounted to the 
re-establishment of the Capuan colony founded in the time of 
Marius and again done away by Sulla (iii. 306, 335). In form 
too Caesar observed all possible respect. He laid the project 
of the agrarian law, as well as the proposal to ratify collectively 
the ordinances issued by Pompeius in the East, and the petition 
of the farmers of the taxes for remission of a third of the sums 
payable by them, in the first instance before the senate for 
approval, and declared himself ready to receive and discuss 
proposals for alterations. The corporation had now opportunity 
of convincing itself how foolishly it had acted in driving Pompeius 
and the equites into the arms of the adversar)’- b)’ refusing these 
requests. Perhaps it was the secret sense of this, that drove the 
high-bom lords to the most vehement opposition, which con- 
trasted ill with the calm demeanour of Caesar. T?he agrarian 
law was rejected by them nakedly and even without discussion. 
The decree as to Pompeius’ arrangements in Asia found quite 
as little favour in their eyes. Cato attempted, in accordance 
with the disreputable custom of Roman parliamentary debate, 
to kill the proposal regarding the farmers of the taxes by speak- 
ing, that is, to prolong his speech up to the legal hour for closing 
the sitting; when Caesar threatened to have the stubborn man 
arrested, this proposal too was at length rejected. 

Of course all the proposals were now brought before the 
burgesses. Without deviating far from the tmth, Caesar could 
tell the multitude that the senate had scornfully rejected most 
rational' and most necessary proposals submitted to it in the 
most respectful form, simply because they came from the demo- 
cratic consul. "V^Tien he added that the aristocrats had con- 
trived a plot to procure the rejection of the proposals, and 
summoned the burgesses, and more especially Pompeius himself 
and his old soldiers, to stand by him against fraud and force, 
this too was by no means a mere invention. The aristocracy, 
with the obstinate weak creature Bibulus and the unbending 
dogmatical fool Cato at their head, in reality intended to push 
the matter to open violence. Pompeius, inst^ated by Caesar 
to proclaim his position with reference to the pending question, 
declared bluntly, as was not his wont on other occasions, that 
if any one should venture to draw the sword, he too would grasp 
his, and in that case would not leave the shield at home; Crassus 
expressed himself to the same effect. The old soldiers of 
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P^mnejus %vere directed to appear on the day of the vote 

*' ■ ■ them — m great numbers, ai 

■ • ■ . le place of voting 

. • neans untried to frustrate tl 

proposals of Caesar, uu cati* when Caesar appeared befo 
the people, his colleague Bibulus instituted the vvell-know 
political observations of the weather w hich interrupted all publ 
business (in 4 q 4); Caesar did not trouble himself about tf 
skies, but coa£inued to prosecute his terrestrial occupatiot 
The tnbunia^ veto was interposed; Caesar contented himse 
disregarding it Bibulus and Otto sprang to the rostn 
“~d »'»«fi<»ated the usual not; Caesa 

and took care tnat .• 

was for his interest that the political comedy shouiu icmuu... 
as It was 

Notwithstanding all the chicaner} and all the blustering o' 
the nobihty, the i^anan law, the confirmation of the Asiatic 
arrangements, and the remission to the lessees of taxes were 
adopted by the burgesses; and the commission of twenty was 
u^th Pompeius and Crassus at its head, and installed 
tyyf. anstocracy had gamed 


tne ijLiuu^ _ 

they were soon to need lor ,..v ’ ' * 

hausted itself on affairs that were at bottom indifferent 
congratulated each other on the heroic course which the> had 
djspla>ed, the declaration of Bibulus that lie would rather die 
than >ield, the peroration which Cato still continued to deliver 
when m the hands of the hetots, were great patriotic feats; 
otherwise thev resigned themselves to their fate. The consul 
Bibulus shut himself up for the remainder of the )ear m Im 
house, while he at the same time intimated by public 
that he had the pious intention of watching the signs of the sky 
on all the days appropnate for public assemblies dunng that 
yeuv". J&f cirWa^w oaw itiwie «nf»TSiYetf 
as Ennius had said of the old Fabius, ** sav ed the state by wise 
delay,” and they followed his example, most of them, Lato 
included, no longer appeared m the senate, but waihm their four 
' ’ consul to fret over the fact that the htsto^ 

. ^ ' ♦ -n| astronom}. To the 


aacy in general 
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tion; and the coalition were naturally very well content that 
the}’- were left to take their farther steps almost undisturbed. 

The most important of these steps was the regulating of 
the future position of Caesar. Constitutionally it dev^^i-tli^ 
on the senate to fix the functions of the second consul?’* * 
office before the election of the consuls took pla‘ s;; :nve 0UiV]y 
it had, in prospect of the election of Caesar, scltaientsv an^ that 
view for two provinces in which the goverAW'should find 
no other emplo3*ment than the construction of-roads and other 
such works of utility. Of course the matter could not so remain ; 
it was determined among the confederates, that Caesar should 
obtain by decree of the people an extraorctinaiy command 
formed on the model of the Gabinio-Maniliah laws. Caesar 
however had publicly declared that he would introduce no 
proposal in his o\vn favour; the tribune of the people Publius 
Vatinius therefore undertook to submit the proposal to the 
burgesses, who naturally gave their unconditional assent. By 
this means Caesar obtained the governorship of Cisalpine Gaul 
and the supreme command of the three legions which were 
stationed there and were already experienced in border warfare 
under Lucius Afranius, along with the same rank of propraetor 
for his adjutants which those of Pompeius had enjoyed; this 
office was secured to him for five years — a longer period than had 
ever before been assigned to any general whose appointment 
was limited to a definite time at all. The Transpadanes, who 
for years had in hope of the franchise been the clients of the 
democratic party in Rome and of Caesar in particular (p. 149), 
formed the main portion of his province. His jurisdiction 
extended south cCvar as the Amus and the Rubico, and included 
Luca and Ravenna. Subsequently there was added to Caesar’s 
official district the province of Narbo with the one legion 
stationed there — a resolution adopted by the senate on the pro- 
posal of Pompeius, that it might at least not see this command 
also pass to Caesar by extraordinary decree of the burgesses. 
What was wshed was thus attained. As no troops could consti- 
tutionally be stationed in Italy proper (iii. 347), the commander 
of the legions of northern Italy and Gaul dominated at the 
same time Italy and Rome for the next five years ; and he who 
was master for five years was master for life. The consulship of 
Caesar had attained its object. As a matter of course, the new 
holders of power did not neglect withal to keep the multitude 
in good humour by games and amusements of all sorts, and they 
embraced every opportunity of filling their exchequer; in the 
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case of the king of Eg>pt^ for instance, the decree of the people, 
wbch recognised him as legitimate ruler (p 143), was sold to 
^him by the coalition at a high price, and m like manner other 
/ nnsts and communities acquired charters and pnvile^ on 
^P^r-'^ion / 

V. -mafence of the arrangements made seemed also 
sufh^^ S^^'~''*ired The consulship was, at least for the next 
year, tntrS ^5 safe hands 'Hie public believed at first, 
that it was destmed for Pompeius and Crassus themsehes, 
the regents honever preferred to procure the election of two 
subordinate but trustworthy men of theirparty — ^AuIusGabmms, 
the best among pompeius* adjutants, and Lucms Piso, who v-as 
less important qat was Caesar’s father m*law — as consuls for 
Pompeius personally underteok to watch over Italy, 
where at the head of the commission of tiventy he prosecute 
the execution of the agrarian law and furnished nearly co,ooo 
burgesses m great part old soldiers from bis arroy# with land m 
the temtory of Capua Caesar’s north Italian legions served 
• T » _ ^ — AC » « tka r'.Tvttal There existed 

among the regents 

^ , onsul, in the mam* 

tenance of which Pompeius was as much mterested as Caesar, 
formed a guarantee for the continuance of the breach between 
Pompeius and the aristocracy — whose heads, and Cato m 
particular, contmued to treat these laws as null— and thereby 
A a guarantee for the subsistence of the coalition lloreover, 
the personal bonds of connection between its chiefs were drawn 
/ closer Caesar had honestly and faithfully kept his word to 
his confederates without curtailing or cheating them of wMt 
he had promised, and w particular had fought to secure the 
agranan law proposed m the interest of Pompeius just as if 
the case had been his own with dextenty and energy, Potnpems 
was not msensible to upngbt dealing and good fw*. was 
kindly disposed towards the man who had helped 
quit at a blow 0! the sorrv part of a supphant which he had 
been playing for three > ears Frequent and familiar mtercourjc 
with a man of the incsistible amiableness of Desar did waa 
, • * "^Tcstj into an 

- >i this fntnd- 

. ^ -ement which 

could hardly be misunderstood of the newly esiauushcd conjoint 
rule— was the inamagc of Pompeius with Caesar's only 
thrcc-and-twenty jears of age. Juba, who had inherited th 
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charm of her father, lived in the happiest domestic relations 
with her husband, who tvas nearly twice as old : and the burgesses 
longing for rest and order after so many troubles and crises^, 
saw in this nuptial alliance the guamnicc of apc.'icefnlMTing- the 
porous future. 

The more firmly and closely the alliance was.strative outset 
between Pompeius and Caesar, the more bo: talents and the 
cause of the aristocracy. They felt the sworcicenvards evinced 
their head and Icncw Caesar sufiicienily to ha\o peninsula was 
he would, if necessary, use it without hesitv more especially 
sides,” wrote one of them, “ we are chcrkrnaicd -.Jiarities, nothing 
through fear of death or of banishment dcspaiirablc time could 
every one sighs, no one ventures to speak. ' 1 

rates could not desire. But though the rnajr'''elopmcnt of the 
cracy was in this desirable frame of mind, theV 'yhich stretches 
no lack of Hotspurs among the p.arty. ^*^d 

dorsm the consulship, when some of the most Augustan age has 
Lucius Domitius and Gaius Memrnius, prono^^^ land of the Celts 
the annulling of the Julian laws. This m-^^ Celts w.as 

piece of folly, which redounded only to the her'’ country 
for, when Caesar now himself insisted not form a 

investigate the validity of the laws assaiP'^^^^ reason it is not 
not but formally recognise their legality, f terogeneous state of 
be conceived, the regents found in this a 
example of some of the most notable and' embracing ap- 
ponents, and thereby to assure thcmsclvf’? B-hone, on the east 
would adhere to that fil'ing policy of sit>f'^^^’ years a Roman 
first there had been a hope ih.at the clau rest since the 

which as usual required all the senators Gams 

new law on pain of forfeiting their politic;"^^ Aquae Sextiae, and 
its most vehement opponents to banisli'^^ 
example of Metellus Numidicus (iii. governor Lucius 

But these did not show themselves ■ so colleagues beyond 
ri^d Cato submitted to the oath, and hisi^^ 

A second, far from honourable, attempt? T.T 


alleged plot for the murder of Pompeius. R^one perhaps even 

''’“P“'T™peius had to make 
S --Wsurgent Gaul to Spaiu 

Echemp u ^'ebellion gave the terri- 

thatT’wST^ j *'aelvii (dep. Card and 

to k tnf r,”'* advisable to strangle tl,„oT Marcias F, 
to let the whole matter drop. On this r 
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earned out these arrangements and restored tran* 

« ■ -14 — Vocontu (dep Drome)^ 

’ ■ “ and liberating theRoman 

capital ^aiuu ^ Jespair, however, and the 

finandal embarrassment which the participation m the suffenngs 
of the Spanish war (p 30) and generally the official and non- , 
offidal exactions of ^e Romans brought upon the Gallic pro- 
\ inces, did not allow them to be tranquil, and in particular the 
canton of the Allobroges, the most remote from Narbo, w as m a 
perpetual ferment, which was attested by the “pacification” 
that Gams Piso undertook there m Vi" ^ well as by the conduct 
c ■■ on occasion of the anarchist 

5 


. . imuu ww i- 

rum, where Pompeius if the Sertonan 

army (p 34), Tolosa, Vienna, and Geneva ^vere still the most 
remote Roman townships towards the west and north But 
at the same time the importance of these Gallic possessi^ 
for the mother country was continually on the increase. The 
glc ' - — of Italy, the favourable nature 

of • . -* "nt^freous 

' for ■ . ■ r as 

’ Britain, the easy intercourse by laiiu «tuu ..w 
country, rapidly gave to southern Gaul an economic importance 
. » -tjB.. w*^i:^ssions, such as those in Spain, 

. centuries ; and as the Romans 

reck at this period sought an 

. . ‘ . there found once more Italian 

■ tat>' emigrants from Ital> abo 

■ . j the Rhone and the Garonne, 

“ The province 01 viuut, .. *. 'aid m a sketch drawn ten 
before Caesar’s arrival, “is full of merchants; »t swarms wth 
Roman burgesses No native of Gaul transacts a piece of 
business without the mtervwition of a Roman; ciicrj* 
that passes from one hand to another in Gaul goes through the 
account books of the Roman bu^esscs” Ftof” 
description it appears that m addition to the colonists of Natoo 
there w ere Roman farmers and graziers resident in great numbert 
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in Gaul; as to which, however, it must not be overlooked that 
most of the provincial land possessed by Romans, just like the 
greater part of the English possessions in the earliest times in 
America, was in the hands of the high nobility living in Italy, 
and those farmers and graziers consisted for the most part of 
their stewards — ^slaves or freedmen. 

It is easy to understand how under such circumstances 
cnnlisation and Romanising rapidly spread among the natives. 
The Celts were not fond of agriculture; but their new masters 
compelled them to exchange the sword for the plough, and it is 
very credible that the bitter resistance of the Allobroges was 
provoked in part by some such ordinances. In earlier times 
Hellenism had also to a certain degree influenced those regions ; 
the elements of a higher culture, the stimulus to the cultivation 
of the vine and the olive (iii. 157), to the use of writing,^ and 
to the coining of money, came to them from ^lassilia. The 
Hellenic culture was in this case far from being set aside by the 
Romans; Llassilia gained through them more influence than it 
lost, and even in the Roman period Greek physicians and 
rhetoricians were publicly employed in Gallic cantons. But, 
as may readily be conceived, Hellenism in southern Gaul 
acquired through the agency of the Romans the same character 
as in Italy; the distinctively Hellenic civilisation gave place to 
the Latino-Greck mixed culture, which soon made proselytes 
here in great numbers. The “ Gauls in the breeches,” as the 
inhabitants of southern Gaul were called by way of contrast to 
the “ Gauls in the toga ” of northern Italy, were not indeed 
like the latter already completely Romanised, but they were 
even now very perceptibly distinguished from the “ long-haired 
Gauls ” of the northern regions still unsubdued. The semi- 
culture becoming naturalised among them furnished, doubtless, 
materials enough for ridicule of their barbarous Latin, and 
people did not fail to suggest to any one suspected of Celtic 
descent his “ relationship with the breeches,” but this bad 
Latin was yet sufficient to enable even the remote Allobroges to 
transact business with the Roman authorities, and even to give 
testimony in the Roman courts without an interpreter. 

While the Celtic and Ligurian population of these regions was 
thus in the course of losing its nationality, and was languishing 

^ There was found, for instance, at Vaison in the Vocontian canton an 
inscription in the Celtic language with the ordinary Greek alphabet. It 
runs thus: ceyo/iapos oviWoveos rooxrriovs va/iavario £i(ji}povpriX7j(Tafii<Toeiir 
vepiijTov. The last word means “ holy.” 
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and pining withal under a pobtical and economic oppression, 
the intolerable nature of which js sufficiently attested b\ their 
hopeless insurrections, the decline of the natne population 
there went hand m hand with the naturalising ot the some 
higher culture which we find at this penod in Italj .^quae 
Sextiae and Narbo espeaally were considerable phces, which 
might probably be named by the side of Beneventum and 
Capua, and Massilia, the best organised, most free, most capable 
of self-defence, and most powerful of all the Greek cities de- 
pendent on Rome, under its ngidly aristocratic go\ emment to 
which the Roman conservatives probably pointed as the model 
■ * * * „« fxissession of an important 

enlarged bj the Romans 
‘ Side of those Latin tovms 
as Rhegium and i^eapous >. 'taly by the side of Bene- 
ventum and Capua Matters wore a different aspect when one 
, ♦ ’ ® frontier The great Celtic nation, uhich in 

'the Roman 
n its ancient 

freedom it is not un. , ^ the Italians 

had already fought with the offsets and advanced posts of this 
vast stock on the Tiber and on the Po, m the mountains of 
Castile and Cannthia, and e\en in the heart of Asia Minor, but 
It >sas here that the mam stock was first assailed at us aery core 
by their attacks. The Celtic race had on its settlement m 
central Europe diffused itself chiefly over the nch n\er>alle}S 
and the pleasant hill country of the present France including 
the western districts of Germany and Switzerland, and from 
thence had occupied the southern part of England, perhaps 
even at this time all Great Britain and Ireland, * it formed here 
more than anywhere else a broad, geographically compact moss 
of peoples In spue of the differences in language and manners 
which naturally were to be found within this wide territory, a 
lively mutual mtercourse, an mnate sense of fellowship, seems 
to ha\ e knit together the tnbes from the Rhone and Garoime to 
the Rhme and the Thames ; whereas, although these doubtless 
were m a certain measure locally coimected with the Celts m 


I /T> ’--rWistoBntaincontinuiflgrtoafonvdrnltc 

. bsfa tribes on both bwt* o Jb*- 

• chastheAuebites 

. ■ b word apream 

trjnsteit u • 

to an rnRlish canton and tti«j to i c .Iitdn Island Tb< * nt* J*J P 
coinage n as also derived from the Belgfe and origioidJy Wenllc-i* ’riih K 
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Spain and in the modem Austria, the mighty mountain walls of 
the Pyrenees and the Alps on the one hand, and the encroach- 
ments of the Romiuis and the Germans which also operated here 
on the other, intemiptcd the intcrcoui'se and the intrinsic con- 
nection of the cognate peoples far otherwise than the narrow- 
arm of the sea interrupted the relations of the continental and 
the British Celts. Unhappily we arc not permitted to trace 
stage by stage the hision,- of the internal development of this 
remarkable people in these its chief scats ; we must be content 
with presenting at least some outline of its historical culture 
and political condition, as it here meets us in the time of Caesar. 

G;iul was, according to the reports of the ancients, com- 
paratively well peopled. Certain st.atcmcnis lead us to infer 
that in the Bclgic districts there w-erc some coo persons to the 
square mile — a proportion such as nearly holds at present for 
Wales and for Livonia — in the Helvetic canton about 245;^ it 
is probable that in the districts which were more cultivated than 
the Belgic and less mountainous than the Helvetian, as among 
the Bituriges, An-emi, Hacdui, the number rose still higher. 
Agriculture was no doubt practised in Gaul, for even tiic con- 
temporaries of Caesar were surprised in the region of the Rhine 
by the custom of manuring with marl,- and the primitive Celtic 

*The first levy of the Bclgic cantons exclusive of the Rerni, that is, of 
the country between the Seine and the Scheldt and eastward as far as the 
vicinity of' Rheims and Andcrnach, from 9000 to 10,000 square miles, is 
reckoned at about 300,000 men; in accordance with which, if we regard 
the proportion of the first levy to the whole men capable of bearing arms 
specified for the BcUovaci as holding good generally, the number of the 
Belgae capable of bearing arms would amount to 500,000, and the whole 
population accordingly to at least c,ooo,ooo. The Helvetii with the 
adjoining peoples numbered before their migration 336,000; if we assume 
that they were at that time already dislodged from the right bank of the 
Rhine, their territorj- may be estimated at nearly 1350 square miles. 
Wietbcr the serfs are included in this, we can the less determine, as we do 
not know the form which slavery assumed amongst the Celts; what Caesar 
relates (i. 4) as to the slaves, clients, and debtors of Orgetorix tells rather 
in favour of, than against, their being included. 

That, moreover, every such attempt to supply the statistical basis, in 
which ancient history is especially deficient, by means of calculation mUst 
be received with due caution, will be at once apprehended by the intelligent 
reader, while he will not absolutely reject it on tliat account. 

- “ In the interior of Transalpine Gaul on the Rhine,” says Scrofa in 
Varro, De R. R. i. 7, 8, ‘‘ when I commanded there, I traversed some 
districts, where neither the vine nor the olive nor the fruit-tree appears, 
where they manure the fields with white pit-chalk, v/herc they have neither 
rock nor sea-salt, but make use of the saline ashes of certain burnt wood 
instead of salt.” This description refers probably to the period before 
Caesar and to the eastern districts of the old province, such as the country 
of the Allobroges; subsequently Pliny {H, N. xvii. 6, 42 seq.) describes at 
length the Gallo-Britannic manuring with marl. 
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custom of preparing beer {uroesia) from barley is Hkevrise an 
evidence of the early and wide diffusion of the culture of gram; 
but It was not held in estunarion. Even in the more civilised 
south It was reckoned not becommg for the free Celts to handle 
the plough. In far higher estimation among the Celts stood 
pastoral husbandry, for which the Roman land-holders of this 
epoch verj'- gladly availed themselves both of the Oltic breed of 
j Celtic slaves skilled in ndmg and familiar 

• . Particularly in the northern 

• ‘ 'was thoroughly predominant. 

Bnttany was in Caesar s nine 1* country poor m com In the 
north-east dense forests, attaching themselves to the heart of 
the Ardennes, stretched almost without interruption from the 
German Ocean to the Rhine, and on the plains of Flanders and 
lorraine, now so fertile, the Menapian and Trevcnan shepherd 
then fed his half wild swine m the impenetrable oak-forest 
Just as m the valley of the Po the Romans made the production 
of wool and the culture of com supersede the Celtic feeding of 
pigs on acorns, so the rearing of sheep and the agriculture in the 
plams of the Scheldt and the Maas are traceable to their in* 
fluence. In Britain even the threshing of com nas not jet 
usual; and m its more northern districts agriculture was not 
practised, and the rearing of cattle was the only known mode 
of turning the soil to account. The culture of the oh\’e and vine, 
which yielded rich produce to the Massihots, was not yet prose- 
cuted beyond the Cevennes in the time of Caesar. 

) The Gauls were from the first disposed to settle m groups; 

' there were open villages everywhere, and the Helvetic cantim 

alone numbered m Vy four hundred of these, besidesamultituuc 

of smgle homesteads. But there were not wanting also walled 
towns, whose walls of alternate layers surprised the Romans 
both by their suitableness and by the elegant combination of 
timber and stones, while, it is true, even m the towns of the 
Allobroges the buildings were erected solely of wood. Of such 
towns the Helvetii had twelve and the Suessiones an equal 
number; w hereas in the more northern districts, such as among 

» • The Gallic oxen especially are of good repute la f'* n'i 

forsooth; whereas the Ijguriao are *?o«l fcraothfne ” {V^o, we ^ , 

5. S) Here, no doubt, Cisalpine Gaul la referred to. I’?* 

husband there doubtless foes back to the Celtic epo^ 

mentions the “Gallic ponies ” (C«II»f<«*ilmi, .(tid W the 

every race that is suited for the business of .h- 

Bastnlians nor the Turdohans’* (both Jn Andalusia) are nt l 

Celts are the best, espeoally as respects beasts for ndiflf and Luwen 

(tytnftUa) “ (V’arro, DeR R tl xo, 4) 
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the Ncrv-li, while there were doubtless also towns, the population 
during war sought protection in the nior.isscs and forests rather 
tiinn behind their walls, and beyond the Thames tlic primitive 
defence of the wooden abatis altogether took the place of towns 
and was in war the only place of refuge for men and herds. 

In close association with the comparatively considerable 
development of urban life stands the activity of intercourse by- 
land and by water. E\-cr\nvhcrc there were roads and bridges. 
The river-navigation, which streams like the Rhone, Garonne, 
Loire, and Seine, of themselves invited, was considerable and 
lucrative. But far mure remarkable was the maritime naviga- 
tion of the Cells. Not only were the Celts, to all appearance, 
the nation that first regularly navigated the Atlirntic ocean, 
but we find that the art of building and of managing vessels had 
attained among them a remarkable development. The naviga- 
tion of the peoples of tlie Mcditerriincan had, as may readily be 
conceived from the nature of the waters traversed by them, for 
a comparatively long period adhered to the oar; the war-vessels 
of the Phoenicians, Hellenes, and Romans were at all times 
oared galleys, in which the sail was applied only as an occasional 
aid to the oar; the trading vessels alone were in the epoch of 
developed ancient civilisation “ sailers ” properly so called.^ 
But, while the Gauls employed in the channel in Caesar's time, 
as for long afterwards, a species of portable leathern skiffs, rvhich 
seem to have been in the main common oared boats, on the west 
coast of Gaul the Santones, the Pictones, and above all the 
Veneti sailed in large though clumsily built ships, which were 
not impelled by oars but w-ere provided with leathern sails and 
iron anchor-chains ; and they employed these not only for their 
traffic with Britain, but also in naval combat. Here therefore 
we not only meet for the first time with navigation in the open 
ocean, but w'e find that here the sailing vessel first fully took the 
place of the oared boat — an improvement, it is true, which the 
declining activity of the old world did not know how to turn to 
account, and the immeasurable results of which our own epoch 
of renewed culture is employed in gradually reaping. 

With this regular maritime intercourse between the British 

^ We are led to this conclusion by the designation of the trading or 
“ round " as contrasted with the “ long ” or war vessel, and the similar 
contrast of the “ oared ships ” (itrlKuvoi vrjes) and the “ merchantmen 
(oXKdSet, Dionys. iii. 44) > and moreover by the smallness of the crew in 
the trading vessels, which in the very largest amounted to not more than 
200 men (Rhein. Mus. N. F. xi. 625), while in the ordinary galley of three 
decks there were employed 170 rowers (ii. 36). Comp. Movers, Plwcn. 
ii. 3, 167 seq. 
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as the flounshing oi udt m » 

was the Celts of Bnttany, m particular, that brought tne uii uf 
the mines of Comivall from England and earned it by the nver 
and land routes of Gaul to Narbo and Jfassilia The statement, 
that m Caesar’s time certain tnbes at the mouth of the Rhine 
subsisted on fish and birds’ eggs, may probably refer to the 
circumstance that manne fishing and the collection of the eggs 
of sea birds were prosecuted there on an extensive scale When 
we put together and endeavour to fill up the isolated and scanty 
statements which have reached us regarding the Celtic com 
merce and intercourse, we come to see why the tolls of the nver 
and mantime ports play a great part m the budgets of certain 
cantons, such as those of the Haedui and the Vencti, and why 
the chief god of the nation was regarded by them as the pro- 
tector of the roads and of commerce, and at the same time as 
the inventor of manufactures Accordingly the Celtic industry 
cannot have been wholly undeveloped, indeed the singular 
of the Celts, and their peculiar skill m imitating any 
] - noticed by Ciesar 

* ^ not appear to 


have risen aboi * -• ''Minen 

and woollen sti d 

northern Gaul, dy by 

the Romans pt»on, 

and so far as we know the only one nv mcnls 


rot unfrequently of excellent workmanship and even now 
j V* I jj, ^jjg tojnijs of Gaul, and 

' gold coins, are still at the 

; he skill of the Celtic workers 

in copper and goici , aiiu . s the reports of the ancients 
w ell accord, that the Romans learned the art of tinning from the 
Bitunges and that of silvering from the Alesini— inventions, the 
first of which was naturally suggested by the traffic in 
}x>ih of which were pwkaMy .w the /wnod of Celtic 

freedom , 

Hand m band with dextenty in the elaboration of the mcuis 
went the art of procuring them, which had attained, more 
espeaally in the iron mines on the Loire, such a degree of pro- 
fessional sUlI that the miners played an important part m the 
sieges The opinion prevalent among the Romans of thi 
period, that Gaul was one of the richest gold countries in in 
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world, is no doubt refuted by the well-known nature of the .soil 
.and by the ch.ar.acter of the articles discovered in the Celtic 
tomb.Sj in which gold appears but sparingly and with far less 
frequency than in the simil.ar repositories of the true native 
regions of gold; the idea no doubt had it.s origin merely from 
the descriptions which Greek travellers and Roman soldiers, 
doubtlc.ss not without strong ex.aggcmtion, gave to their 
countn-men of the magnificence of the Arvemian kings (iii. 15S), 
and of the ire.osurcs of the Tolosan temples (iii. 172). But 
their stories were not pure fictions. It may well be believed that 
in and ne.ar the rivers which flow from the Alps and the Pyrenees 
gold-washing .and .searches for gold, which arc unprofitable at the 
present value of labour, were worked with profit and on a con- 
siderable scale in ruder times .and with a system of slavery; 
besides, the commercial relations of Gaul may, as is not unfre- 
qucntly the case with half-civilised peoples, liave favoured the 
accumulation of a dead stock of the precious metals. 

The low state of the arts of design is remarkable, and is the 
more striking by the side of this mechanical skill in handling the 
metals. The fondness for parti-coloured and brilliant ornaments 
shows the want of a proper taste, which is sadly confirmed by 
the Gallic coins w'ith their representations sometimes exceedingly 
simple, sometimes odd, but always childish, in design, and 
almost without exception rude beyond parallel in their execu- 
tion, It is perhaps unexampled that a coinage practised for 
centuries with a certain technical skill should have essentially 
limited itself to always imitating two or three Greek dies, and 
always with increasing deformity. On the other hand the art of 
poetry was highly valued by the Celts, and intimately blended 
with the religious and even with the political institutions of the 
nation ; we find religious poetry, as well as that of the court and 
of the mendicant, flourishing (iii. 158). Natural science .and 
philosophy also found, although subject to the forms and fetters 
of the theology of the country, a certain amount of attention 
among the Celts; and Hellenic humanism met with a ready 
reception wherever and in whatever shape it approached them. 
The knowledge of writing v/as general at least among the priests. 
For the most part in free Gaul the Greek miting was made use 
of in Caesar’s time, as was done among others by the Helvetii ; 
but in its most southern districts even then, in cdnsequence of 
intercourse with the Romanised Celts, the Latin attained 
predominance — we meet with it, for instance, on the Arvemian 
coins of this period. 
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as the flounshmg oi tiatia 

'>« the Celts of Bnttany, m partacclar, that brought ttie itii oi 
■*' ’ earned it by the n\ er 

siha The statement, 
that in taesai ^ v e mouth of the Rhine 

subsisted on fish and birds' eggs, may probably refer to the 
circumstance that marine fishing and the collection of the eggs 
of sea birds were prosecuted there on an extensive scale When 
we put together and endeavour to fill up the isolated and scanty 
statements which have reached us regarding the Celtic com 
merce and intercourse, we cpme to see ^%hy the tolls of the nver 
and mantime ports play a great part m the budgets of certain 
cantons, such as those of the Haedui and the Vcneti, and why 
the chief god of the nation was regarded by them as the pro- 
tector of the roads and of commerce, and at the same time os 
the inventor of manufactures Accordingly the Celtic industry 
cannot have been wholly undeveloped, indeed the singular 
dexterity of the Celts, and their peculiar skill in imitating any 
model and executing any instructions, are noticed by Caesar 
In most branches, however, their handicraft does not appear to 
have nsen above the ordinary level, the manufacture of linen 
and woollen stuffs, that subsequently flourished m central and 
northern Gaul, was demonstrably called into existence only by 
'' the Romans The elaboration of metals forms an exception, 
.and so far as we know the only one The copper implemenfs 
"^not unfrequently of excellent workmanship and even now 
malleable, which are brought to light m the tombs of Gaul and 
the carefully adjusted Arveinian gold coins, are sUll at the 
present day sinking witnesses of the skill of Ae Celtic workers 
" <'nnnef and gold, and mth this the reports of the ancients 
art of tinning from the 
he Alesmi-m%cntions, the 
first of which was luwu ^ j d by the traffic m Un, and 

both of which were probably made m the penod of Celtic 
freedom , 

Hand m hand with dexterity in the elaboration of the metals 
went the art of procunng them, which had attained, more 
especially m the iron mines on the Loire, such a degree of pro- 
fessional sioll that the miners played an important part m the 
sieges The opinion pre\alCT)t among the Romans of tm* 
penod, that Gaul was one of the nehest gold countnes in in 
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worlds is no doubt refuted by the well-known nature of the soil 
and by the character of the articles discovered in the Celtic 
tombs, in which gold appears but sparingly and with far less 
frequency than in the similar repositories of the true native 
regions of gold; the idea no doubt had its origin merely from 
the descriptions which Greek travellers and Roman soldiers, 
doubtless not without strong exaggeration, gave to their 
countrymen of the magnificence of the Ar\mmian kings (iii. 158), 
and of the treasures of the Tolosan temples (iii. 172). But 
their stories were not pure fictions. It may well be believed that 
in and near the rivers which flow from the Alps and the Pyrenees 
gold-washing and searches for gold, which are unprofitable at the 
present value of labour, were worked with profit and on a con- 
siderable scale in ruder times and with a system of slavery; 
besides, the commercial relations of Gaul may, as is not unfre- 
quently the case with half-civilised peoples, have favoured the 
accumulation of a dead stock of the precious metals. 

The low state of the arts of design is remarkable, and is the 
more striking by the side of this mechanical skill in handling the 
metals. The fondness for parti-coloured and brilliant ornaments 
shows the want of a proper taste, which is sadly confirmed by 
the Gallic coins with their representations sometimes exceedingly 
simple, sometimes odd, but always childish, in design, and 
almost without exception rude beyond parallel in their execu- 
tion. It is perhaps unexampled that a coinage practised for 
centuries with a certain teclinical skill should have essentially 
limited itself to always imitating two or three Greek dies, and 
always with increasing deformity. On the other hand the art of 
poetry was highly valued by the Celts, and intimately blended 
^th the religious and even with the political institutions of the 
nation; we find religious poetry, as well as that of the court and 
of the mendicant, flourishing (iii. Natural science .and 

philosophy also found, although subject to the forms and fetters 
of the theology of the country, a certain amount of attention 
among the Celts; and Hellenic humanism met with a ready 
mception wherever and in whatever shape it approached them. 
The knowledge of writing was general at least among the priests, 
f^or the most part in free Gaul the Greek writing was made use 
of in Caesar[s time, as was done among others by the Helvetii ; 
hut in its most southern districts even then, in consequence of 
mtercourse Iwith the Romanised Celts, the Latin attained 
predominance — we meet with it, fqr instance, on the Arv 
ooins of this- period. 
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The -polrtical development of the Celtic nation also ptesents 
very remarkable phenomena The constitution oi the state 
was based m this case, as everywhere, on the dan-canton, mth 
Its pnnee, its council of the elders, and its community of freemen 
capable of bearing arms; but the pecuhanty m this case was 
that It never got beyond this cantonal constitution Among 
the Greeks and Romans the canton was very early superseded 


leuow uurgesses a new rmgwaii, tneie teguiany aiose la was way 
a new state connected with die mother-community only by the 
ties of piety or at most of chentship Among the Celts on the 
other hand the ‘ burgess body ” contmued at all times to be the 
clan, pnnee and council presided over the canton and not over 
any town, and the generjd diet of die canton formed the authority 
of last resort m the state The town had, as m the East, merely 
mercantile and strategic, not political importance, for whidi 
reason the Gallic townships, even when walled and very con 
siderable such as Vienna and Genava, were in the \ lew of the 
Gredcs and Romans roerdy villages In the tune of Ccesar the 
onginal clan constitution still subsisted substantially unaltered 
among the insular Celts and m the northern cantons of the 
mamland, the general assembly held the supreme authonty, 
the pnnee was m essentuU questions bound by its decrees, the 
common council was numerous — it numbered m certain clans 
|ix hundred members— -but does not appear to have had more 
i'mportance than the senate under the Roman kings In the 
more stirring southern portion of the land, again, one or two 
generations before Caesar — the children of the last kings were 
still living m his time — there had occurred, at least among me 
larger dans, the Arvemi, Haedui, Sec^uani, Hchetu, a resolu- 
tion which set aside the royal dominion and gave the power 
into the hands of the nobiLty 

It IS Simply the reverse side oS the total wan t of urban common- 
U\. ^ , .l.„ 4.^ * :» r,T.r.nC|te pole of 

• nderates 

, , ( was to 

all appearance a high \iobiht>, for the most part perhaM the 
members of the royal or formerly royal families, as indeed it is 
remarkable that the heads of the opposite parties in the same 
clan very frequently belong to the same house These great 
families combined m their hands financial, warlike, ^d poluicu 

I 
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The ■political development of the Celtic nation also presents 
very remarkable phenomena The constitution of the state 
was based m tins case, as everywhere, on the clan-canton, ■with 
Its pnnee, its council of the elders, and its commumty of freemen 
capable of bearing anns, but the peculiarity m this case was 
that It never got beyond this cantonal constitution Among 
the Greeks and Romans the canton was ver> early superseded 
by the nngwail as the basis of political unity , v, here two cantons 


a new state coimected with the mother commumty only by the 
ties of piety or at most of chentship Among the Celts on the 
other hand the burgess body ’ contmued at all times to be th'* 
clan, prmce and council presided over the canton and not ovt 
any toivn, and the general diet of the canton formed the authont] 
of last resort m the state The town had, as in the East, mere!) 
mercantile and strategic, not political importance, for whicl 
reason the Galbc townships, even when walled and very con 
siderable such as Vienna and Genava, were m the Mew of th« 
Greeks ai«i Romans merely villages In the time of Caesar the 
original clan-constitution still suteistcd substantially unaltered 
among the insular Celts and m the nortbem cantons of the 
mainland, the general assembly held the supreme authont> , 
the prmce was m essential questions bound by its decrees, the 
common council was numerous— it numbered m certain dans 
SIX hundred members — but does not appear to have had more 
/ importance than the senate under the Roman kings In the 
more stimng southern portion of the land, ^am, one or two 
generations before Caesar — the children of the last kuigs were 
still living m his tune — there had occurred, at least among the 
larger clans, the Arvemi, Haedui, Sequani, Helvctii, a rci’olu 
tion whidi set aside the royal dominion and gave the powc; 
into the hands of the nobihty 
It is sunply the reverse side of the total want of urban common 
^ I « 0 pole ol 

' , , - ncierata 

' was tc 

all appearance a high \iobilit>, for the most part perfia^ th< 
members of the royal or foimeriy royal families , as indeed it a 
remarkable that the beads of the opposite particslm the same 
dan very frequently belong to the same house (These great 
families combmed m their hands financial, w arUke, political 
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Therefore the communities ■were no longer able to maintain the 
public peace, and sword Jaw re^ed throughout Ihe depen 
dent found protection only from his master, whom duty and 
interest compelled to redress the injury mflicted on his client, 
the state had no longer the power to protect those tNho were 
free, and consequently these gave themselves over m numbers 
to some powerful man as clients 

The common assembly lost its political importance, and 
even the power of the pnnee, which should have checked the 
encroachments of he Cilts 

as well as m Latmi Igraent 

worker’ or Veri consul 

nominated only for a year So far as the canton stiIJ heW 
together at all, it was led by the common council, in which 
naturally the heads of the aristocracy usurped the government 
Of course under such circumstances there was agitation in the 
several clans much ui the same way as there had been -xgitation 
m Latmm for centuries after the expulsion of the kings while 
the nobility of the different communities combined to form a 
separate alliance hostile to the power of the community, the 
multitude ceased not to desire the restoration of the monarchy , 
and not unfrequently an eminent nobleman attempted, as 
Spunus Cassius had done m Rome, w ith the support of the mass 
of those belonging to the canton to break down the pow er of his 
peers, and to reinstate the crown m its rights for his own speaal 
benefit 

While the individual cantons were thus irremediabl) declin 
j mg the sense of unity was at the same tune poirerfuHy sumiv 
m the nation and seelang m various way s to take shape and hold 
That combination of the whole Celtic nobility in contra disiinc 
tion to the mdivadual canton unions, while disturbing the 
existing order of things, awakened and fostered the idea of the 
collective unitv of the nation The attacks directed against 
the nation from without, md the contmued diminution of its 
temtory m war with its neighbours, operated m the same 
direction Like the Hellenes m their wars with the Persians, 
and the Italians m their wars wilIi the Celts, the Transalpine 
Gauls seem to have become conscious of the existence and 
the power of their national unitv in the wars agams* Rome 
Amidst the dissensions of rival clans and all their feudal quarrvi 
mg there might still be heard the voices ofthosc who wert read) 

* From the Celtic words f«iTf*wcTkfr and 
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to purchase the independence of. the nation at the cost of the 
independence of the several cantons, and even at that of the 
independence of the nobility. The thorough popularity of the 
opposition to a foreign yoke was shown by the wars of Caesar, 
with reference to whom the Celtic patriot party occupied a 
position entirely similar to that of the German patriots towards 
Napoleon; its extent and organisation are attested, among 
other things, by the telegraphic rapidity with which news was 
communicated from one point to another. 

The universality and the strength of the Celtic national feeling 
would be inexplicable but for the circumstance that, amidst the 
greatest political division, the Celtic nation had for long been 
centralised in respect of religion and even of theology. The 
Celtic priesthood or, to use the native name, the corporation of 
the Druids, certainly embraced the British islands and all Gaul, 
and perhaps also other Celtic countries, in a common religious- 
national bond. It possessed a special head elected by the priests 
themselves; special schools, in which its very comprehensive 
tradition was transmitted; special pri\aleges, particularly 
exemption from taxation and military service, which every 
clan respected ; annual councils, which were held near Chartres 
at the centre of the Celtic earth; ” and above all, a believing 
people, who in painful devotion and blind obedience to their 
priests seem to have been nowise inferior to the Irish of modern 
times. It may readily be conceived that such a priesthood 
attempted to usurp, as it partially did usurp, the secular govern- 
ment; where the annual monarchy subsisted, it conducted the 
elections in the event of an interregnum; it successfully laid 
claim to the right of excluding individuals and whole com? 
munities ’ from religious, and ■ consequently also, from ■ civil, 
society; it was careful to draw to itself the most important 
civil causes, especially processes as to boundaries and inheritance; 
on the ground, apparently, of its right to exclude from the com- 
munity and perhaps also of the national custom that criminals 
should be taken by preference for the usual human sacrifices,, it 
developed an extensive priestly criminal jurisdiction, which was 
00-ordinate with that of the, kings and. vergobrets; it even 
claimed the right of deciding on war and peace. .The Gauls 
were not far removed from an ecclesiastical state with .its pope 
and councils, its immunities, interdicts, and spiritual courts;- 
only this ecclesiastical state did not, like that of recent times, 
stand aloof from the nations, but .was on the contrary pre- 
eminently national. 
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Rhine, tat wholl\ -withdrawn from our view \\ e are onI> able 
to perceive, that about the end of the seventh century of Rome 
all the land as far as the Rhme was already lost to the Celts, 
that the Boit, who were probably once settled m Bavana and 
Bohemia (iii 163), were homeless wanderers and that even 
the Black Forest formerly possessed by the Helvetn (ui 2S2), 
if not taken possession of by the German tribes dwelling in the 
vicinity, was at least waste debatable border land, and «as in 
all likelihood e\cn then, what it was afterwards called, the 
Helvetian desert The barbarous strategy of the Germans—- 
which Secured them from hostile attacks by laying waste the 
neighbourhood (or miles — seems to have been applied here on 
the gre<itest scale 

But the Germans had not remained stationary at the Rhine 
The march of the Cimbnan and Teutonic host, composed, as 
respects its flower, of German tribes, which had swept with such 
force fifty vears before over Baimonia, Gaul, Italy, and Spam, 
seemed to have been nothing but a grand reconnaissance 
Already different Gennan tribes had formed permanent settle 
ments to the west of the Rhme, especially of its lower course, 
having intruded as conquerors, these settlers continued to 
demand hostages and to levy annual tribute from the Gallic 

’■ »'• Among 

^lent of 

isiderabte 

j canton, and a number of other tribes afterwards comprehended 

' under the name of the Tungri on the Jtfaas m the region of 
Lifege, even the Treven (about Tre\e3) and the Nervn (m 
Hamault) two of the largest and most powerful peoples of this 
region, are directly designated by respectable authorities as 
Germans The complete credibility of these accounts must 
certainly remain doubtful, since, as Tacitus remarks m referent* 
to the two peoples last mentioned, it was subsequently , at Uasi 
m these regions, reckoned an honour to be descended of German 
blood and not to belong to the httle-estecmcd Celtic nation, 
yet the population in the region of the Scheldt, Maas, and tfosei fe 
seems certainly to ha\ e beaime, in one way or another , largely 
mingled with German elements, or at any rate to ha>’e come 
under Gennan influences The German settlements thenueh^ 
were perhaps small, they were notiinimportant, for amidst the 
chaotic obscunU, trough which we see the stream of peoples 
on the right bmk of the Rhine cbbmg and flowing al»ut tha 
period, we can well perceive that I-ugcr Gvnnari hozdes were 
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preparing to cross the Rhine in the track, of these advanced 
posts. .Threatened on tvvo sides by foreign domination and torn 
by internal dissension, it was scarcely to :be expected that the 
unhappy Celtic nation would now rally and save itself by its 
own , vigour; Dismemberment, and decay in virtue of dis- 
memberment, had hitherto been its history; how should a 
nation, which could nanie no day like those of JIarathon and 
Salamis, of.Aricia and the Raudine field-Ha nation which, even 
in its time of vigour, had made no attempt to destroy Massilia 
by a united effort — ^now when evening had come, defend itself 
against;so formidable foes.? . . .,.i 

: i The less the Celts, left to themselves, were a. match for the 
Germans, the more reason had the Romans carefully to watch 
over the complications in which the two nations might be 
inyolved. . Although the movements Thence arising had not 
up to the present time directly affected them, they and their 
most important interests were yet concerned in the issue of 
those movements. As may readily be conceived, the internal 
condition of the Celtic nation had become speedily and perma- 
nently-mixed up with its. outward relations. As in’ Greece the 
Lacedaemonian^party combined with .Persia against the Athe- 
nians, so the Romans from their first appearance beyond the 
Alps had found a support against the Arvemi, w'ho were Then 
•the ruling power among the southern, Celts, in their rivals for 
the hegemony, the- Haedui; and with the aid of these new 
“ brothers of the, Roman nation ” they had not merely reduced 
to subjection the Allobroges and a great portion , of the indirect 
territory of the Arvemi, but ha.d also, in the Gaul that remained 
free, occasioned by ..their influence the transference .of the 
hegempn-y from the Arverni , to; these Haedui. But while the 
Greeks were threatened with danger ;to their nationality only 
from, one side, the Celts found themselves hard pressed simul- 
taneously by, two national foes; .and ib was, natural that they 
should seek from the one, protection against thepther, and that, 
if the one Celtic party attached itself to the Romans, their 
opponents should on, the contrary. ; form alliance., with; this 
Germans. This ; course was most natural for the Belgae, who 
were brought by . neighbourhood and manifold -intermixture 
into closer .relation .to the Germans who had crossed, the Rhine, 
and moreover, with their less-developed culture, probably felt 
themselves at least as, much akin to the Siiebian bf alien race 
as to their cultivated . Allobrogianl . or .Hely^tid, countryman. 
But the southern Celts .also,, among whom , now, ■ as alreadv 
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mentioned, the considerable canton of the Sequani (about 
Besancon) stood at the head of the party hostile to the Romans, 
had every reason at this very time to call in the Germans against 
the Romans who immediately threatened them; the remiss 
government of the senate and thesigns of therevolution preparing 
in Rome, which had not remained unknown to the Celts, made 
this very moment seem suitable for ridding themselves of the 
Roman influence and primarily for humbling the Roman clients, 
the Haedui. A rupture had taken place betiveen the tno 
cantons respecting the tolls on the Saone, •ahich separated the 
territory of the Haedui from that of the Sequani, and about the 
year Vt’ the German prince Ariovistus with some 15,000 armed 
men had crossed the Rhine as condoiitere of the Sequani. 

The war was prolonged for some years uith varying success; 
on the whole the results were unfavourable to the Haedui 
Their leader Eporedonx at length called out their whole clients, 
and marched forth with an enormous superiority of force against 
the Germans; but these obstinately refused battle, and kept 
themselves under cover of morasses and forests. It was not 

forced by this defeat to conclude peace on the terms which the 
victor proposed, were obliged to renounce the hegemony, and to 
consent with their whole adherents to become clients of the 
Sequani; they had to bind themselves to pay tribute to the 
Sequani or rather to Anovmus, and to furnish the children of 
their principal nobles as hostages; and lastly they had to 5 "^^^ 
that they would never demand back these hostages nor m\oke 
the intervention of the Romans 

This peace was concluded apparwitly about Vf*.* Honour 
and advantage en3omed the Romans to come forward m opposi- 
tion to It; the noble Haeduan Divitiacus, the head of the Roman 
party m his clan, and for that reason now banished by his 
countrymen, went in pemon to Rome to solicit their intewn- 
tion A still more senous warning was the insurrection 01 the 
Allobroges in SV (p 20o)-^the neighbours of the Sequani^ 
which was beyond doubt connected with these e\ents. In 


br>;4> accordins to CaMir i 35 aod C»e*fo Ad t 15 la Vl • 
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realit)’ orders were issued to the Gallic governors to assist tlie 
Hacdui; they talked of sending consuls and consular armies 
over thc Alps; but the senate, to whose decision these affairs 
primarily fell, at length here also crowned great words with 
little deeds. Thc insurrection of the Allobrogcs was suppressed 
by arms, but nothing was done for thc Hacdui ; on thc contrary, 
Ariovdstus was even enrolled in ‘sV’ in thc list of kings friendly 
wth thc Romans.^ 

Thc German warlike prince naturally took this as a renuncia- 
tion by tlie Romans of tlie Celtic land which they had not 
occupied; he accordingly took up his abode there, and began 
to establish a German principality on Gallic soil. It was his 
intention that tlie numerous bands which he had brought with 
him, and tlie still more numerous bands that afterwards followed 
at his call from home — it was reckoned that up to 'V’k some 
120,000 Germans had crossed thc Rhine — this whole mighty 
immigration of thc German nation, which poured through the 
once opened .sluices like a stream over the beautiful West, 
should become settled there and form a basis on which he might 
build his dominion over Gaul. Thc extent of the German settle- 
ments which he called into existence on the left bank of the 
Rhine cannot be determined ; beyond doubt it svas great, and 
his projects were far greater still. The Celts were treated by 
him as a wholly subjugated nation, and no distinction was made 
between the several cantons. Even the Sequani, as whose hired 
commander-in-chief he had crossed the Rhine, were obliged, as 
if they were vanquished enemies, to cede to him for his people 
a third of their territory — probably upper Alsace aftenvards 
inhabited by the Triboci — where Ariovistus permanently settled 
•with his followers ; nay, as if this w’cre not enough, a second third 
was aftenvards demanded of them for the Harudes who arrived 
subsequently. Ariovistus seemed as if he wished to take up in 
Gaul the part of Philip of lifacedonia, and to play the master 
over the Celts who were friendly to the Germans no less than 
over those who adhered to the Romans. 

The appearance of the energetic German prince in so dangerous 
proximity, wdiich could not but in itself excite the most serious 
apprehension in the Romans, appeared, still more threatening, 
inasmuch as it stood by no means alone. The Usipetes and 

^ That we m.iy not deem this course of things incredible, or even impute 
to it deeper motives than political ignoranw and laziness, we shall do well 
to realise the frivolous tone in which a distinguished senator like Cicero 
expresses himself in his correspondence respecting these important Trans- 
alpine affairs. , 
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Tencten settled on the nght bank of the Rhine, ^vearv of the 
mces5»ant devastation of their temtory by the overbeanng 
Suebian tnbes, had, the year before (Sesar amved m Gaul 
(Vs )> set out from their previous abodes to seek others at the 
mouth of the Rhine They had already taken away from the 
Menapn there the portion of their temtoiy situated on the right 
bank, and it might be foreseen that they would make the 
attempt to establish themselves also on the left Suebian 
bands, moreover, assembled between Cologne and lla>ence, 
and threatened to appear as unm\ited guests m the opposite 
Celtic canton of the Treven Lastly, the temtorj of the most 
easterly clan of the Celts, the warlike and numerous Helvetii, 
was visited with growing frequency by the Germans, so that the 
Helvetu, who perhaps even apart from this were suffering from 
over population through the reflux of their settlers from the 
temtoiy which they had lost to the north of the Rhine, and 
besides w ere liable to be completely isolated from their kinsmen 
by the settlement of Anovistus m the temtory of the Sequani, 
conceived the desperate resolution of voluntanly e\acuating 
the territory hitherto m their possession to the GcfinafiS, and 
acquinng larger and more fertile abodes to the west of the Jura, 
along with, if possible, the hegemony m the interior of Gaul— a 
plan which some of their districts bad already formed and 
attempted to execute during the Ombnan mvasion (i» ifj) 
The Rauraci whose temtory (Basle and southern Alsace) was 
similarly threatened, the remains of the Bou who had already 
at an earlier period been compelled by the Germans to forsake 
iheir homes and were now unsettled wanderers, and other 
smaller tnbes, made common cause with the Heh'Ctn As 
early as VV* their Qying parties came oier the Jura and even m 
far as the Roman province, their departure itself could ^ot be 
much longer delayed, mevitablv German settlers would then 
ad% ance into the important region betw een the lakes of Constant 
and Geneva forsaken by its defenders From the sources cl the 
'' ‘-bes were in motion, 

b> them, it was a 
I the Tranks threw 

themselves on the falling empire of the Caesars, and even now 
there seemed on the eve of being earned into effect agiunst the 
Cdts very movement which was successful five hundred 
years afterwards against the Romans 
Under these arcumstancea Uie new governor Gnus Q^ar 
arrived in the spnng of V«* inNarbonesc Gaul, which had been 
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added by decree of the senate to his original province embracing 
Cisalpine Gaul along with Istria ,and Dalmatia. His office, 
which was committed to him first for five years (to the end of 
W); for five more (to the end of gave him the 

right to nominate ten lieutenants of propraetorian rank, and 
(at least according to his own interpretation) to fill up his 
legions, or even to form new ones at his discretion out of the 
burgess-population — ^who were especially numerous in Cisalpine 
Gaul — of the territory under his sway. The army, which he 
received in the trvo provinces, consisted, as regards infantry of 
the line, of four legions trained and inured to war, the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth, or at the utmost 24,000 men, to which 
fell to be added, as usual, the contingents of the subjects. The 
cavalry and light-armed troops, moreover, were represented by 
horsemen from Spain, and by Numidian, Cretan, and Balearic 
archers and slingers. The staff of Caesar — the elite of the 
democracy of the capital — contained, along with not a few 
useless young men of rank, some able officers, such as Publius 
Crassus the younger son of the old political ally of Caesar, and 
Titus Labienus, who followed the chief of the democracy as a 
faithful adjutant from the Forum to the battle-field. Caesar 
had not received definite instructions ; to ,one who was discern- 
ing and courageous these were implied in .the circumstances 
with which he had to deal. The negligence of the senate had to 
be retrieved, and first of all the stream of German invasion had 
to be checked. -.j 

Just at this time the Helvetic invasion, which was closely 
interwoven with the German and had been in preparation for 
years, began. That they might not, make a grant of their 
abandoned huts to the Germans and might render their own 
return impossible, the Helvetii had burnt their towns and 
villages; and their long trains of waggons, laden with women, 
children, and the best part of their movables, arrived from all 
sides at the Leman lake near Genava (Geneva), where they and 
their comrades had fixed their rendezvous for the 28th of March ^ 
of this year. According to their own reckoning the whole body 
consisted of 368,000 persons, of whom about a fourth part were 
able to bear arms. As the mountain chain of the Jura, stretch- 
ing from the Rliine to the Rhone, almost completely closed in 

^ According to the uncorrected calendar. According to the current 
rectification, which however here by no means rests on sufiBciently trust- 
worthy data, this day corresponds to the i6th of April of the Julian 
calendar. 
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the Helvetic country on the west, and its narrow defiles were as 
ill adapted for the passage of such a caravan as they were well 
adapted for defence, the leaders had resolved to go round in a 
southerly direction, and to open up for themselves a way to the 
west at the point where the Rhone has broken through the 
moimtam-chain between the south-western and highest part of 
the Jura and the Savoy mountmns, near the modem Fort de 
I’Ecluse. But on the nght bank here the rocks and precipices 
come so close to the river that there remained only a narrow 
path which could easily be blocked up, and the Sequani, to 
whom this bank belonged, could with ease intercept the mute 
of the Helvetii. They preferred therefore to pass over, above 
the point where the Rhone breaks through, to the left AIlo- 
brogian bank, vrith the view of regaining the right bank farther 
down the stream where the Rhone enters the plain, and then 
marching on towards the level west of Gaul, where the fertile 
canton of the Santones (Saintonge, the valley of the Charcnte) 
on the Atlantic Ocean was selected by the wanderers for their 
new abode. This march led, where it touched the left bank of 
the Rhone, through Roman territory; and Oiesar, otherwise 
not disposed to acquiesce in the establishment of the Helvetii 
in western Gaul, was firmly resolved not to permit their passage. 
Bat of his four legions three were stationed far off at Aquileia; 
although he called out in haste the militia of the Transalpine 
province, it seemed scarcely possible with so small a force to 
hinder the innumerable Celtic host from-crossing the Rhone, 
between its exit from the Lemon lake at Geneva and the point 
of its breaking through the mountains, over a distance of more 


territory, gained a respite of fifteen days, which was «npioy«i 
in breaking down the bridge over the Rhone at Genava, and 
barring the southern bank of the Rhone against the enemy by 
an entrenchment nearlj' nineteen miles long: it was the first 
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On the other hand, the party in Gaul hostile to the Romans, 
which hoped to obtain a powerful reinforcement in the Helvetii, 
more especially the Haeduan Dumnorix brother of Diyitiacus, 
and at the head of the national party in his canton as the latter 
was at the head of the Romans, procured for them a passage 
through the passes of the Jura and the territory of the Sequani. 
The Romans had no legal title to forbid this; but other and 
higher interests were at stake for them in the Helvetic expedi- 
tion than the question of the formal integrity of the Roman 
territory — interests which could only be defended, if Caesar, 
instead of confining himself, as all the governors of the senate 
and even Marius (iii. 179) had done, to the modest task of watch- 
ing the frontier, should cross what had hitherto been the frontier 
at the head of a considerable army. Caesar was general not of 
the senate, but of the state ; he showed no hesitation. He had 
immediately proceeded from Genava in person to Italy, and with 
characteristic speed brought up the three legions cantoned there 
as well as two newly formed legions of recruits. 

These troops he united with the corps stationed at Genava, 
and crossed the Rhone with his whole force. His unexpected 
appearance in the territory of the Haedui naturally at once 
restored the Roman party there to power, which was not 
unimportant as regarded supplies. He found the Helvetii 
employed in crossing the Saone, and moving from the territory 
of the Sequani into that of the Haedui; those of them that were 
still on the left bank of the Saone, especially the corps of the 
Tigorini, were caught and destroyed by the Romans rapidly 
advancing. The .bulk of the expedition, however, had already 
passed to the right bank of the river; Caesar followed them and 
effected the passage, which the unwieldy host of the Helvetii 
had not been able to accomplish in twenty days, in twenty-four 
hours. The Helvetii, prevented by this passage of the river on 
the part of the Roman army from continuing their march west- 
ward, turned in a northerly direction, doubtless under the 
supposition that Caesar would not venture to follow them far 
into the interior of Gaul, and with the intention, if he should 
desist from following them, of turning again toward their proper 
destination. For fifteen days the Roman army marched behind 
that of the enemy at a distance of about four miles, clinging to 
its rear, and hoping for an advantageous opportunity of assailing 
the Helvetian host under conditions favourable to victory, and 
destroying it. But this moment came not: unwieldy as was 
the march of the Helvetic caravan, the leaders knew how to 
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Romans began, to sutEer fromswant of necessanes, espemUy 
when the Helvetu removed from the Saone and the means of 
river-transport ceased The non arrival of the supplies promised 
by the Haedui, from which this embarrassment primarily arose, 
excited the more suspicion, as both armies were still moving 
about in their territory Moreover the considerable Roman 
cavalry, numbermg almost 4000 horse, proved utterly untrust- 
worthy — ^which doubtless admitted of explanation, for they 
consisted almost wholly of Celtic horsemen, especially of the 
mounted retainers of the Haedui, under the command of 
Dumnonx the well-known enemy of the Romans, and Caesar 
himself had taken them still more as hostages than as soldiers 
There was good reason to believe that a defeat which they 
suSered at the hands of the far weaker Hehvtian cavalry was 
occasioned by themselves, and that the enemy was informed bv 
them of all occurrences in the Roman camp The position of 
Caesor grew critical, it wasbecommgdisagreeablj? evident, how 
much the Celtic patriot party could effect even with the Haedui 
m spite of their official alliance with Rome, and of the dislincttve 
interests of this canton inclining ic toward the Romans; what 
was to be the issue, if they ventured deeper and deeper into a 
Country full of excitement and remo> cd daily farther from their 
means of communication? The armies were just marching 
oast Bibracte (Aulun), the capital of the Haedui, at a moderate 
, Caesar resolved to seize this important place by force 
V. he continued bis march into the interior; and it is very 
possible that he mtended to desist altogether from farther 
pursuit and to establish himself m Bibracte. But wh« he 
ceased from the pursuit and turned against Bibracte, the flelv etn 
thought that the Romans were irtnking preparations for flight, 
and now attacked m their turn 
Caesar desired nothing better The two armies posted them- 
selves cm two parallel chains of hills, the Celts begim the engage- 
ment, broke the Roman cavalry wnicb advanced into tMpaa, 

♦ • on the slope 

. y before OiMar’a 
Howing up their 

advantage, descended m their tom to the pUin^ the Cclu 
advanced agamst them, and a reserved Celtic corps took them 
at the same tunc in flank. Tlie teserv c of the Rowan attacking 
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column was pushed fonvard against the latter; it forced it away 
from the main body upon the baggage, and the barricade of 
waggons, where, it was destroyed. The bulk of the Helvetic 
host was at length brought to give way, and compelled to beat 
a retreat in an easterly direction — the opposite of .that towards 
which their expedition led them. (This day had frustrated the 
scheme of, the Helvetii to establish for themselves new settle- 
ments on the Atlantic Ocean, and handed them over to the 
pleasure of the victor; but it had been a hot day also for the 
conquerors. Caesar, who had reason for not altogether trusting 
his staff of officers, had at the Aery outset sent away all the 
.officers’ horses, so as to make the necessity of holding their 
.ground thoroughly clear to his troops; in fact the battle, had 
the Romans lost it, would have probably occasioned the annihila- 
,tion of the Roman army. The Roman troops were too much 
exhausted to pursue the conquered with vigour; but in conse- 
quence of the proclamation of Caesar that he would treat all 
who should support the Helvetii as like the Helvetii themselves 
.enemies of the Romans, all support was refused to the beaten 
army .whithersoever it went — in the first instance, in the canton 
of the Lingones (about Langres)^and> deprived of all supplies 
and of their baggage, and burdened. by the mass of camp- 
followers incapable of fighting, they were under the necessity 
,of submitting to the Roman general. - 

• ' The lot of the vanquished was a comparatively - mild' one. 
The .Haedui ^were directed to concede settlements in their 
territory to the homeless Boii; and this settlement of the con- 
quered foe ,in the midst of the most powerful Celtic cantons 
rendered almost the services of a Roman colony. ..The survivors 
of the Helvetii and Rauraci, something more than a third of the 
men that had marched forth, were naturally sent back to their 
former territory, to defend, . imder Roman supremacy, the 
frontier along .the upper Rhine against the Germans. Only 
the .south-western point of the Helvetic canton v/as taken 
possession of by the Romans, and there subsequently, on the 
charming shores of the Leman lake, the old Celtic town' Novio- 
dunum > (now Nyon) was converted into a Roman frontier- 
fortress, the “ Julian equestrian colony.” ^ 

Thus the threatening invasion of the Germans on the upper 

^ Julia ‘Equestris, where the last surname is to be taken as in other 
colonies of Caesar the surnames of scxianorum, dcchuanortun, etc. It- 
Celtic or German horsemen of Caesar who, of course wth the h 
the Roman or, at any rate, Latin franchise, received land alt 
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Rhine was obviated, and, at the same time, the partj hostile 
to the Romans among the Celts was humbled On the iniddfe 
Rhme also, where the Germans had ^ready crossed >ear3 
and where the power of Anovistus which vied with that 
Rome m Gaul was daily spreading, there was need of simil 
action, and the occasion for a rupture was easily found 1 
comparison with the yoke threatened or already imposed ( 
them by Anovistus, the Roman supremacy prorobly now a; 
peared to the greater part of the Celts in this quarter the lessi 
evil, the mmonty, who retained their hatred of the Roman 
had at least to keep silence A diet of the Celtic tnbes of centn 
Gaul, held under Roman mfluence, requested the Roman gener 
m name of the Celtic nation for aid against the German 
Caesar consented At his suggestion the Haedui stopped th 
payment of the tribute stipulated to be paid to Anovistus, an 
demanded back the hostages furnished, and when Anovistt 
on account of this breach of treaty attacked the clients of Rorai 
Caesar took occasion thereby to enter into direct negotiatjo 
with him and specially to demand, m addition to the return c 
t * nromise to keep peace with the Haedw, tha 

• • •* -"ore Germans O' e 

» ( le Roman m tlv 

• f • bt, that norihen 

Gaul had become j f ■^‘or ^^'rl> a 

southern Gaul to the Romans, and that, as he did not hindc 
the Romans from taking tribute from the Allobrogcs, so thej 
should not prevent him from toxuig his subjects In latci 
secret overtures it appeared that the pnnee was vkcll aware o, 
the arcumstances of the Romans, he mentioned the invitation* 
which bad been addressed to him from Rome to put Caesar out 
of the way, and offered, if Ciesar would leave to him notmerr 
Gaul, to assist him m turn to obtain the sovereignty of Italy 
As the quarreis of the Oiluc nation had opened up an entrMce 
for him into Gaul, he seemed to expect the consolidation of ha 
rule there from the quarrels of the Italian nation Tor centuno 
no such language of power corapteccl) on a footing 
and bluntly and carclesslv expressing its independence had been 
held m presence of the Romans, as was now heard from ^ 
Lin g of ^e German host, he summarily refused to come, 
the Roman general suggested that he should appe^ penonaily 
before him according to the usual practice with client jmnew 
It was the more necessary not to deJa> , Caesar unmraiAteiy 
set out against Anoi istus \ panic seized his troops, espe«Ai{> 
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his officers,' when they were to' measure their strength with the 
flower of the German troops that for fourteen years liad not come 
under shelter of a roof: it seemed as if the deep decay of Roman 
moral and military discipline would show itself and provoke 
desertion and mutiny even in Caesars camp. But the general, 
while declaring that in case of need he would march with the 
tenth legion alone against the enemy, knew not merely how to 
influence these by such an appeal to honour, but also how to 
bind the other regiments to their eagles by warlike emulation, 
and to inspire the troops ndth something of his own energy. 
Without leaving them time for reflection, he led them onward 
in rapid marches, and fortunately anticipated Ario\nstus in the 
occupation of Vesontio (Besangon), the capital of the Sequani. 
A personal conference between the t^vo generals, which took place 
at the request of Ariovistus, seemed as if solely meant to cover 
an attempt against the person of Caesar; arms alone could 
decide between the two oppressors of Gaul. The war came 
temporarily to a stand. In lower Alsace somewhere in the 
region of Muhlhauscn, five miles from the Rhine,^ the two armies 
lay at a little distance from each other, till Ariovistus with his 
very superior force succeeded in marching past the Roman camp, 
placing himself in its rear, and cutting off the Romans from 
their base and their supplies. Caesar attempted to free himself 
from his painful situation by a battle; but Ariovistus did not 
accept it. Nothing remained for the Roman general but, in 
spite of his inferior strength, to imitate the movement of the 
Germans, and to recover his communications by making two 

^ Golcr {Caesars gall. Kriee, p. 45 . etc.) thinks that Jie has found the field 
of battle at Cernay not far tcom Muhlhauscn, which, on tlie whole, agrees 
with Napoleon’s (Pricis, p. 35) placing of the battle-field in the district of 
Belfort. This hypothesis, although not certain, suits the circumstances of 
the case; for the fact that Caesar required seven days’ march for the short 
space from Besancon to that point, is explained by 'his own remark (i. 41) 
that he had taken a circuit of fifty miles to avoid the mountain paths; and 
the whole description of the pursuit continued as far as the Rhine, and 
evidently not lasting for several days but ending on the very day of the 
battle, decides — the authority of tradition being equally balanced — in 
favour of the view that the battle was fought five, not fifty, miles from the . 
Rhine. The proposal of Riistow {Einleitung zu Cetesars Comm. p. 117) to 
transfer the field of battle to the upper Saar rests on a misunderstanding. 
The com expected from the Sequam, Leuci, Lingones was not to come to 
the Roman army in the course of their march against Ariovistus, but to be 
delivered at Besanfon before their departure, and taken by, the troops 
along ivith them; as is clearly apparent from the fact that Caesar, while 
pointing his troops to those supplies, comforts them at the same time with 
the hope of com to be brought in on the route. From Besan^on Caesar 
commanded the region of Langres Md Epinal, and, as may be well con- 
ceived, preferred to levy his requisitions there rather than in the exhausted 
districts from which he came. 
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legions march past the'enemy and toke up a position bej-ond the 
camp of the Germans, -while four I^ions remained in the former 
camp, ■ Ariovistus, when he saw the Romans divided, nttempied 
an as'ault on their lesser camp; but the Romans repulsed it 
Under the impression made by this success, the whole Roman 
arfnyUvas led on to the attack; and the Carmans also placed 
themselves in battle array, in a long line, each tribe for itself/ 
the cars of the army with the baggage and women being placed 
behind them to render flight more difficult. The right wing 
of the Romans, led by Caesar himself,' threw itself rapidly 
on the enemy, and drove them before it; the right winjj of the 
Germans was m like marmer successful. The balance still stood 
equal; but the tactics of the reserve, which had decided so many 
other conflicts with barbarians, decided the conflict with the 
Germans also in favour of the Romans; their third line, which 
Publius Crassus seasonably Sent to render help, restored the 
battle on the left wing and thereby decided the victory. The 
pursuit ivas continued to the Rhine; only a few, including the 
king, succeeded in escaping to the other bank CVy)- 
Thus brilliantly the Roman rule announced its advent to 
the mighty stream, which the Italian soldiers here saw for the 
first time; by a single fortunate battle the line of the Rhine 
was won. The fate of the German settlement on the left bank 
of the Rhine lay in the hands of Caesar; the victor could destroy 
them, but he did * feltic cantons— 

the Sequam, Le • " • * • • ■ ' capable of 

self-defence nor • •• ■ ' sfermans pro- 

*sed to become • • . • • * .• if the frontier 

out also better Suoj—~ • . • . lality severed 

them from the Celts, and their own interest in me preservation 
of their new ly-won settlements se\'ered them from their country- 
men across the Rhine, so that in thcir isolated position they 
could not avoid adhering to the central power. Caesar here, 
as e\'cr5’where, preferred conquered foes to doubtful fnends; 
he left the Germans settled by Ariovistus along ^the left bank 
of the Rhine — thcTnboci about Strassburg, the Kemetes atxiut 
Spirts, the Vangiones about Worms — in possession of their new 
abodes, and entrusted them with the guarding of the Rhme- 
frontier agtunst their counliymen.^ 

^ThU $«&» the wnplest brpothnn rpjcardlnir lb* 

GenDanJc settJemrtts Artovtwo* aeitlfd tbc»e 

mJdJJe RhEn* h pr<^Ue, bwause they e«b* in his array (Ctfrt l 50 

do not af*pc»r earlirt’; that Camr lett tbrtn la possriwoo el 

merit* Is probable, because he in pcrtene*" of ArwralM iSeclarrO bimjeii 
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division forced the Viromandui dovm the decli\’ity. But the 
right wing, where the general himself was present, was out- 
flanked by the far more numerous Nervii the more easily, as 
the central division carried away by its own success had evacuated 
the ground alongside of it, and even the half-ready camp was 
occupied by the Nervii; the two legions, each separately rolled 
together into a dense mass and assailed in front and on both 
flanks, deprived of most of their officers and their best soldiers, 


contingent of the Treveti, galloped off at full speed, that from 
the battle-field itse!'^ 

news of the defeat ■ I • ■ ' 

at stake. Tlie gei ! . • f ‘ 

among the foremost; his example, his call even now inspiring 
enthusiasm, induced the wavering ranks to rally. They had 
already in some measure extricated themselves and had at least 
restored the connection between the two legions of this wing, 
when, help arrived— partly down from the crest of the bank, 
where in the inten'al the Roman rearguard with the baggage 
had appeared, partly from the other wnk of the river, where 
Labienus bad meanwhile penetrated to the enemy’s camp and 
taken possession of it, and now, perceiN-ing at length the danger 
that menaced the right wing, desp.atched the victorious tenth 
legion to the aid of his general. The Nervii, separated from theu 
confederates and simultaneously assailed on all sides, now 
showed, when fortune turned, the same heroic courage as when 
they believed themselves victors; still over the pile 
of their fallen comrades they fought to the last man. -Accord- 
ing to their own statement, of their six hundred senators only 
three survived this day. , 

After this annihilating defeat the Nervii, AtrebatM, and 
Viromandui were obliged doubtless to recognise the Roman 
supremacy. The Aduatuci, who arrived too late to take pan 
in the fight on the Sambre, attempted still to hold their ground 
in the strongest of their towns (on the mount Faihuc near tne 
Maas not far from Huy), but they too soon submUted. a 
noctum^ attack on the Roman camp in front of the 
which they ventured after the surrender, miJwrncd; and Hie 
perfidy was av-enged bj* the Romans with fearful seventy, i P* 
clients of the Aduatua, consisting of the Eburones between tn 
Maas and Rhine and other small adjoining tribes, were decisrea 
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independent by the Romans, while the Aduntuci taken prisoners 
were sold under the hammer cn vtassc for the benefit of the 
Roman treasury. It seemed as if the fate which had befallen 
the Cimbri still pursued even this last Cimbrian fragment. 
Caesar contented himself with imposing on the other subject 
tribes a general disarmament and furnishing of hostages. The 
Remi became naturally the leading canton in Bclgic, like the 
Haedui in central Gaul; even in the latter several clans at 
enmity with the Haedui preferred to rank among the clients of 
the Remi. Only the remote maritime cantons of the Morini 
(Artois) and the Mcnapii (RJanders and Brabant), and the 
country between the Scheldt and the Rhine inhabited in great 
part by Germans, remained still for the present exempt from 
Roman invasion and in possession of their hereditary freedom. 

The turn of the Aremorican cantons came. In the autumn 
of 'y/ Publius Crassus was sent thither with a Roman corps; he 
induced the Vencti — who as masters of the ports of the modem 
Jlorbihan and of a respectable fleet occupied the first place 
among all the Celtic cantons in navigation and commerce — and 
generally the coast-districts bebveen the Loire tmd Seine, to 
submit to the Romans and give them hostages. But they soon 
repented. When in the followingwinter('y/z'y(!”)Romanofficers 
came to these regions to. levy requisitions of grain there, they 
were detained by the Veneti as counter-hostages. The example 
thus set was quickly followed not only by the Aremorican 
cantons, but also by the maritime cantons of the Belgae that 
still remained free; where, as in some cantons of Normandy, the 
common council refused to join the insurrection, the multitude 
put them to death and attached itself with redoubled zeal to 
the national cause. The whole coast from the mouth of the 
Loire to that of the Rhine rose against Rome; the most resolute 
patriots from all the Celtic cantons hastened thither to co- 
operate in the great work of liberation; they already calculated 
on the rising of the whole Belgic confederacy, on aid from 
Britain, on the arrival of Germans from beyond the Rhine. 

Caesar sent Labienus with all the cavalry, to the Rhine, with 
a view to hold in check the agitation in the. Belgic province, 
and in ‘case of need to prevent the Germans from crossing the 
river; another of his lieuten^ts, Quintus Titurius Sabinusy 
went with three legions to Norinandy, where the main body of 
the insurgents assembled. But the, powerful, and intelligent 
Veneti were, the true centre of the insurrection;- the chief attack 
by land and sea was directed against them. Caesar's lieutenant, 
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Decimus Brutus, brought up the fleet formed partly of the ships 
of the subject Celtic cantons, partly of a number of Roman 
galleys hastily built on the Loire and manned with rowers from 
the Narbonese province; Caesar himself advanced with the 
flower of his lafaatry into the temtary of the Veneti. But 
these were prepared beforehand, and had wth equal skill and 
resolution availed themselves of the favourable arcumstances 
which the nature of the ground in Bnttany and the possession of 
a considerable naval power presented. TTie country was much 
intersected and poorly furnished with grm, the towns were 
situated for the most part on difls and tongues of land, and 
wwe accessible from the mainhnd only by shoals which it was 


easily with everything needful, and in the event of the worst 
could accomplish their evacuation. The legions expended their 
^me and strength in the sieges of the Venetian towns, only to 
see the substanOaJ fruits of vjctoiy ultimately corned off m the 
vessels of the cnem)'. 

Accordingly when the Roman fleet, long detained by storms 
at the mouth of the I>oire, arrived at length on the c^t of 
Bnttany, it was left to decide the struggle by a naN-al batUe. 
The Celts, conscious of their supenonty on this element, 
forth their fleet against that of the Romans commanded by 
Brutus. Not only did it number 020 sail, far more than the 
had been able to bring up, but their high*built strong 
— ’ with flat bottoms were also for better adaptetl 
1. ~v than the low, 

’ . . , . ■ ■■ -ir sharp kcct<. 

\ . . ; . ‘ • . . . f the Rorewns 

could reach the high deck of the enemy’s vessels, and the imn 
beaks recoiled pa\^erless from the strong oaken planto i ut 
the Roman manners cut the ropes, by w hich the jum# were 
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but unhappily for them there suddenly set in a dead calm, and 
the immense fleet, towards the equipment of which the maritime 
cantons had applied all their energies, w'as almost wholly 
destroyed by the Romans. Thus was this naval battle — so far 
as historical knowledge reaches, the earliest fought on the 
Atlantic Ocean — just like the engagement at Mylae two hundred 
years before (ii. 37), nobvithstanding the most unfavourable 
circumstances, decided in favour of the Romans by a lucky 
invention suggested by necessity. The consequence of the 
victory achieved by Brutus was the surrender of the Veneti 
and of all Brittany. More w'ith a view to impress the Celtic 
nation, after so manifold evidences of clemency towards the 
vanquished, by an example of fearful severity now against 
those whose resistance had been obstinate, than with the view 
of punishing the breach of treaty and the arrest of the Roman 
officers, Caesar caused the w'hole common council to be executed 
and the people of the Venetian canton to the last man to be 
sold into slavery. By this dreadful fate, as w'ell as by their 
intelligence and their patriotism, the Veneti have more than 
any other Celtic clan acquired a. title to the sympathy of posterity. 

Sabinus meanwhile opposed to the levy of the coast-states 
assembled on the Channel the same tactics by which Caesar 
had in the previous year conquered the Belgic general levy on 
the Aisne; he stood on the defensive till impatience and want 
invaded the ranks of the enemy, and then managed by deceiving 
them as to the temper and strength of his troops, and above 
all by means of their own impatience, to allure them to an 
imprudent assault upon the Roman camp, in which they were 
defeated; whereupon the militia dispersed and the country 
as far as the Seine submitted. 

The Morini and Menapii alone persevered in withholding their 
recognition of the Roman supremacy. To compel. them to this, 
Caesar appeared on their borders; ' but, rendered wiser by the 
experiences of their countrymen, they avoided accepting battle 
on the borders of their land, and retired into the forests which 
then stretched almost without interruption from the Ardennes 
towards the German Ocean. The Romans attempted to make 
a road through the forest with the axe, ranging the felled trees 
on each side as a barricade against the enemy’s attacks; but 
even Caesar, daring as he was, found it advisable after some 
days of most laborious marching, especially as it w’as verging 
towards winter, to order a retreat, although but a small portion 
of the Morini had submitted and the more powerful Menapii 
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retreat as far as the nearest Romau camp, only two daj's’ mirch 
distant Some things m these statements seemed no fiction, 
that the little canton of the Eburones specially favoured by the 
Romans (p 234) should have undertaken the attack of its oi\-n 
accord vvas in reality incredible, and, owing to the difficult) of 
effectmg a communication with the other far distant camps, 


honour and prudence required them to reject the capitulation 
offered by the enemy and to mamtain the post entrusted to 
them Yet, although m the council of war numerous voices 
and especially the neighty voice 0/ Luems Aurunculeius Cotta 
supported this view, the commandant determmed to accept the 
proposal of Ambiorix The Roman troops accordingly marclicd 
off next morning, butwhenthey had arrived at a narrow vallc) 
about two miles from the camp they /oimd themselves sor 
rounded by the Eburones and ever) outlet closed They 
attempted to open a way for themselves bv force of arms, but 
the Eburones would not enter mto any close combat, and coii 
tented themselves with discharging their missiles from their 
unassailable positions mto the dense mass of the Romans 
Beivildered, as if seeking deliverance from trcachcrv at the hands 
of the traitor, Sabinus requested a conference with Ambiorix, 
It was granted, and he and the officers accompanying him were 
first disarmed and then slain After the fall of the commanifcr 
the Eburones threw themselves from all sides at once on the 
exhausted and despairing Romans, and broke their ranis, 
most of them, including Cotta who had already been wounded, 
met their death m this attack, a small portion, who had sue 
ceeded m regaining the abandoned camp, flung Ihemsch'es on 
their own swords dunng the following night i 7 ie whole corps 
was annihilated 

This success, such as the insurgents themselves had hardl/ 

V entured to expect, mcreased the excitement among the Celtic 
patriots so greatly that the Romans were no longer sure of a 

t- 1 Trjiedui and Kemi, ard 

• ■ Tse points First of 

Reinforced by the 

levy of the Aduatuci, who gladly embraced the opportunitv of 
requiting the injury done to them b> Caesar, and of me powerfoi 
and still unsubdurf Menapil, they appeared m the temtorv of 
the Nervii, who immediately joined them, and the whole host 
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thus swelled to 60,000 came before the Roman camp lormed in 
the Nervian canton, Quintus Cicero, who commanded there, 
had with his weak corps a dilhcult position, especially as the 
besiegers, learning from their foes, constructed ramparts and 
trenches, icsUtdiucs and movable towers after the Roman 
fashion, and showered fire-balls and burning spears over the 
straw-covered huts of the camp. The only hope of the besieged 
rested on Caesar, who lay not so very far off with three legions 
in his winter encampment in the region of Amiens; but — a 
significant proof of the feeling that prevailed in Gaul — for a 
considerable time not the slightest indication reached the general 
either of the disaster of Sabinus or of the perilous situation of 
Cicero. 

At length a Celtic horseman from Cicero’s camp succeeded in 
stealing through the enemy to Caesar. On receiving the startling 
news Caesar immediately set out, although only with two weak 
legions, together numbering about 7000, and 400 horsemen; 
nevertheless the announcement that Caesar was advancing 
sufficed to induce the insurgents to raise the siege. It was 
time; not one tenth of the men in Cicero’s camp remained 
unwounded. Caesar, against whom the insurgent army had 
turned, deceived the enemy, in the way which he had already 
on several occasions successfully applied, as to his strength; 
under the most unfavourable circumstances they ventured an 
assault upon the Roman camp and suffered a defeat. It is 
singular, but characteristic of the Celtic nation, that in conse- 
quence of this one lost battle, or perhaps rather in consequence 
of Caesar’s appearance in person on the scene of conflict, the 
insurrection, which had commenced so victoriously and ex- 
tended so widely, suddenly and pitiably broke off the war. 
The Nervii, Menapii, Aduatuci, Eburones, returned to their 
homes. The forces of the maritime cantons, who had made 
preparations for assailing the legion in Brittany, did the same. 
The Treveri, through whose leader Indutiomarus the Eburones, 
the clients of the powerful neighbouring canton, had been 
chiefly induced to that so successful attack, had taken arms on 
the' news of the disaster of Aduatuca and advanced into the 
territory of the Remi with the view of attacking the legion 
cantoned there under the command of Labienus;' they too 
desisted for the present from continuing the struggle. ' Caesar 
not unwillingly postponed farther measures against the revolted 
districts till the spring, in order not to expose his troops which 
had suffered much to the whole severity of the Gallic win' 
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Romans even before the Germans arrived and in a most 
unfavourable spot, and were completely defeated. Nothing 
remained for the Germans who came up too late but to return j 
nothing for the Treverian canton but to submit; its govern- 
ment reverted to the head of the Roman party Cingetorix, the 
son-in-law of Indutiomarus. After these expeditions of Caesar 
against the Menapii and of Labienus against the Treveri the 
whole Roman army was again united in the territory of the 
latter. With the view of rendering the Germans disinclined to 
come back, Caesar once more crossed the Rhine, in order if 
possible to strike a vigorous blow against the troublesome 
neighbours; but, as the Chatti, faithful to their tried tactics, 
assembled not on their western boundary, but far in the interior, 
apparently at the Harz mountains, for the defence of the land, 
he immediately turned back and contented himself with leaving 
behind a garrison at the passage of the Rhine. 

Accounts had thus been settled with all the tribes that took 
part in the rising; the Eburones alone were passed over but not 
forgotten. Since Caesar had met with the disaster of Aduatuca, 
he had worn mourning and had sworn that he would only lay it 
aside when he should have avenged his soldiers, who had not 
fallen in honourable war, but had been treacherously murdered. 
Helpless and passive the Eburones sat in their huts and looked 
on> as the neighbouring cantons one after another submitted to 
the Romans, till the Roman cavaliy from the Treverian territory 
advanced through the Ardennes into their land. So little were 
they prepared for the attack, that the cavalry had almost seized 
the king Ambiorix in his house; with great difficulty, while his 
attendants sacrificed themselves on his behalf, he escaped into 
the neighbouring thicket. Ten Roman legions soon followed 
the cavalry. At the same time an invitation was issued to the 
surrounding tribes to hunt the outlawed Eburones and pillage 
their land in concert with the Roman soldiers; not a few 
complied with the call, including even an audacious band of 
Sugambrian horsemen from the other side of the Rhine, who for 
that matter treated the Romans no better than the Eburones, 
and had almost by a daring coup de main surprised the Roman 
camp at Aduatuca. The fate of the Eburones was dreadful. 
However they might hide themselves in forests and morasses, 
there were more hunters than game. Many put themselves to 
death like the grey-haired prince Catuvolcus; only a few saved 
life and liberty, but among these few was the man whom the 
Romans sought above all to seize, the prince Ambiorix; 

M. — TV 
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but four horsemen he escaped over the Rhine This execution 
agamst the canton which had transgressed above all the rest was 
followed in the other districts by processes of high treason 
against individuals The season for dcmency was past At 
the bidding of the Roman proconsul the eminent (^rnutic 
knight Acco was beheaded by Roman hctors and the rule 
of Jasees was thus formally inaugurated Opposition was 
silent^ tranquillity everywhere prevailed Caesar went as he 
was wont towards the end of the year (W) over the Alps, that 
through the wmter he might oteerve more closely the daily- 
mcreasmg complications m the capita! 

The sagacious calculator had on this occasion miscalculated 
The fire was smothered, but not extinguished The stroke, 
under which the head of Acco fell, was felt by the whole Celtic 
nobility At this very moment the position of affairs presented 
better prospects than ever The insurrection of the last water 
had evidently faded only through Chesar himself appealing on 
the scene of action, now he was at a distance, detained on the 
Po by the immmencc of avil war, and the Gallic armj, which 
was collected on the upper Seme, was far separated from its 
dreaded leader If a genend insurrection now broke out in 
central Gaul, the Roman army might be surrounded, and the 
himost undefended old Roman province be o\emin, before 
Caesar reappeared beyond the Alps, even if the Italian oim- 
phcations did not altogether prevent him from further concern- 
mg himself about Gaul 

Conspirators from all the cantons of central Gaul assembled, 
the Camutes, as most directly affected b> the execution of Acco, 
offered to take the lead On a set day in thcv.mter of *sV-SV 
the Carnutian knights Gutruatus and Oonconnetodumnus gave 

'f sing, and put to death 

' - rhcmostv’chcrocnt 

• of Gaul, the patriots 

cveij'whcre bestirred thcmscKes But nothing stir^ the 
nation so deeply as the insurrection of the Aneroi The 
goN'ernment of this community, which hod formerly under iM 
kings been the first in southern Gaul, and had siiU after tl e fall 
of iis princedom occasioned by the unfortunate wan agaiwt 
Rome fill 158) continued to be one of the wealthiest, m«t 
cnihsed, and most powerful m all Gaul, had hitherto inviolably 
adhered to Rome pven now the pntnot part) in the povw 
ing common council was m the mmonty, an attempt to imluro 
it 10 join the msurrcciton was m vam iltc attacks of the 
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patriots avere therefore directed against the 'common council 
and the existing constitution itself; and the more so, that the 
change of constitution which among the Arvemians had sub- 
stituted the common council for the prince (p. 208) had taken 
place after the ^^ctories of the Romans and probably under their 
influence. 

The leader of the An-emian patriots Vercingetorix, one of 
those nobles whom we meet with among the Celts, of almost 
regal authority in and beyond his canton, and a stately, brave, 
sagacious man to boot, left the capital and summoned the 
country people, who were as hostile to the ruling oligarchy as 
to the Romans, at once to re-establish the Arvernian monarchy 
and to go to war with Rome. The multitude quickly joined 
him ; the restoration of the throne of Luerius and Betuitus was 
at the same time the declaration of a national war against 
Rome. Tlie centre of unity, from the warft of which all previous 
attempts of the nation to shake off the foreign yoke had failed, 
was now found in the new self-nominated king of the Arvernians. 
Vercingetorix became for the Celts of the continent what 
Cassivellaunus was for the insular Cells; the feeling strongly 
pervaded the masses that he, if any one, was the man to save 
the nation. ' > 

The west from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the Seine 
was rapidly infected by the insurrection, -and Vercingetorix 
was recognised by all the cantons there as commander-in-chief; 
where the common council made any difficulty, the multitude 
compelled it to join the movement; only a few cantons, such 
as that of the Bituriges, required compulsion to join it, and these 
perhaps only for appearance’ sake. The insurrection found a 
less favourable soil in the regions to the east of the upper Loire. 
Everything here depended on the Haedui; and these wavered. 
The patriotic party was very strong in this canton; but the old 
antagonism to the hegemony of the Arvernians counterbalanced 
their influence — to the most serious detriment of the insurrection, 
as the accession of the eastern cantons, particularly of the 
Sequani and Helvetii, was conditional on the accession of the 
Haedui, and generally in this part of Gaul the decision rested 
with them. While the insurgents were thus labouring partly 
to induce the cantons that still hesitated, especially the Haedui, 
to join them, partly to get possession' of Narbo — one of their 
leaders, the daring Lucterius, had already ' appeared on the 
Tam within the limits of- the old province-Lthe Roman com- 
mander-in-chief suddenly presented himself in the denth of 
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Winter, unexpected alike by fnend and foe, on this side of the 
Alps He quickly made the necessary preparations to co\^r the 
old province, and not only so, but sent also a corps over the 
snow*covered Cevennes mto the Arvcmian temtory, but he 
could not xemam here, where the accession of the Haedui to 
the Gallic alliance might any moment cut him of! from his 
army encamped about Sens and Langres With all sccresy 
he went to Vienna, and thence, attended by only a few honemcn, 
through the territory of the ^edui to his troops The hopes, 
which had induced the conspirators to declare thetnscUcs, 
vanished, peace continued m Italy, and Caesar was once more 
at the head of his army 

But what were they to do? It was folly under such circum 
stances to let the matter come to the decision of arms, for 
these had Steady decided irrevocably They might as well 
attempt to shake the Alps by throwing stones at them as to 
shake the legions by means of the Celtic bands, whether these 
might be congregated in huge masses or sacrificed in detail 
canton after canton. Vercmgeionx despaired of defeating me 
Romans He adopted a system of wanate similar to by 
whidi Cassivellaunus had saved the insular Celts The Roman 
irdantry was not to be vanquished , but Caesar’s cavalry coMBteti 
almost exclusively of the contingent of the Celtic nobility, 
and was practically dissolved by the general Te\'olt It wm 
possible for the insuncction, which was in fact essentialh 
aimposed of the Celtic nobility, to develop such a supen^iy 
m this arm, that it could lay waste the land far and wide, bum 
down towns and villages, destroy the magazines, and endanger 
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jng, mardiing, and manceuvnng, and some perception that me 
soldier is not destined merely for single combat teaming from 
the enemy, he adopted in particular the Roman system 01 
eacam|unent on whidi depended the whole secret of the wlicai 

supenonu ofthe Romans, formt»nsequenceofitever>Koi^ 

corjjs conbmed all the advantages oJ the ganison of a lonrtss 
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with all the advantages of an offensive army.^ It is true that 
a system completely adapted to Britain which had few towns 
and to its rude, resolute, and on the whole united inhabitants 
was not absolutely transferable to the rich regions on the Loire 
and their indolent inhabitants on the eve of utter political dissolu- 
tion. Vercingetorix at least accomplished this much, that they 
did not attempt as hitherto to hold every town with the result 
of holding none; they agreed to destroy the places not capable 
of defence before attack reached them, but to defend with all 
their might the strong fortresses. At the same time the Arvemian 
king did what he could to bind to the cause of their country the 
cowardly and backward by stem severity, the hesitating by 
entreaties and representations, the covetous by gold, the 
decided opponents by force, and to compel or allure the rabble 
high or low to some manifestation of patriotism. 

Even before the winter was at an end, he threw himself on 
the Boii settled by Caesar in the territory of the Haedui, with 
the view of annihilating these, almost the sole trustworthy 
allies of Rome, before Caesar came up. The news of this attack 
induced Caesar, leaving behind the baggage and two legions in 
the winter quarters of Agedincum (Sens), to march immediately 
and earlier than he would doubtless otherwise have done against 
the insurgents. He remedied the sorely-felt want of cavalry 
and light infantry in some measure by gradually bringing up 
German mercenaries, who instead of using their own small and 
weak ponies were furnished with Italian and ’Spanish horses 
partly bought, partly procured by requisition from the officers. 
Caesar, after having caused Cenabum, the capital of the Camutes, 
which had given the signal for the revolt, to be pillaged and laid 
in ashes, moved over the Loire into the country of th^e Bituriges. 
He thereby induced Vercingetorix to abandon the siege of the 
town of the Boii, and to resort likewise to the Bituriges. Here 
the new mode of warfare was first to be tried. By order of 
Vercingetorix more than twenty townships of the Bituriges 
perished in the flames on one day; the general decreed a similar 
self-devastation as to the neighbouring cantons, so far as they 
could be reached by the Roman foraging parties. 

According to his intention, Avaricum (Bourges), the rich 

* This, it is true, was only possible so long as offensive weapons chiefly 
aimed at cutting and stabbing. In the modern mode of warfare, as 
Napoleon has excellently explained, this system has become inapplicable, 
because with our offensive weapons operating from a distance the deployed 
position is more advantageous than the concentrated. In Caesar’s tune 
the reverse was the case. ^ 
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winter, unexpected alike by fnend and foe, on this side of the 
Alps He quickly made the necessary preparations to cover the 
old province, and not only so, but sent also a corps over the 
snow-covered Cevennes into the Arvemian temtory, but he 
could not remain here, where the accession of the Haedui to 
the Gallic alliance might any moment cut him off from his 
army cnimraped about Sens and Langrcs With all secrcsy 
he went to Vienna, and thence, attended bjr only a few horsemen, 
through the temtory of the Haedm to bis troops The hopes, 
which had induced the conspirators to declare thcmschcs, 
vanished, peace contmued in Italy, and Caesar was once more 
at the head of his army 

But what were they to do? It was folly under such arcum 
stances to let the matter come to the decision of anus, for 
these had already decided irrevocably They might as well 
attempt to shake the Alps by throwing stones at them as to 
shake the legions by means of the Celtic bands whether these 
might be congregated m huge masses or sacrificed in detail 
canton after canton, Veremgetonx despaired of defeating the 
Romans He adopted a system of warfare similar to that by 
which Cassivellaunus had saved the insular Celts The Roman 
infantry was not to be vanquished , but Caesar’s cavalry consisted 
almost exclusively of the contingent of the Celtic nobdity, 
and was practicidly dissolved by the general revolt It wm 
possible for the insurrection, which was in fact essential!) 
composed of the Celtic nobility, to develop such a supenonty 
in this arm, that it could lay waste the land far and wide, bom 
down towns and villages, destroy the magaiines, and 
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infantry archers who were according to the mode of Cghtng 
of that tune regularly associated wth it The immense ^ 
self-obstructmgraasscsof themthtiaof the line hedid not indeed 
send home, but he did not allow them to face the encmj , 1^ 
attempted lounpart to themgradaallysome capaciiyof intrenm 
ing, manibing, and manceuvnng, and some perception tliat the 
soldier w not destined merely for smgle combat Learning from 
the enemy, he adopted in particular the Roman system e| 
encampment on which depended the whole secret of the tactical 
aupenonty of the Romans for in consequence of it ever) Roman 
corps conbmed all the advaaiagts of Uie garrison of a fotircss 
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winter, unexpected alike by fnend and foe, on this side of the 
Alps. He quickly made the necessary preparations to cottr the 
old province, and not only so, but sent also a corps over the 
snow-covered Cevennes into the Arveroian temtory; but he 
could not remain here, where the accession of the Haedui to 
the Gallic alliance might any moment cut him off from his 
army encamped about Sens and I^ngres. With all secresy 
he went to Vienna, and thence, attended by only a few horsemen, 
through the territory of the Haedui to his troops. The hopes, 
which had induced the conspirators to declare themselm, 
vanished, peace continued in Italy, and Caesar was once more 
at the head of his army. 

But what were they to do? It was folly under such arcutn 
stances to let the matter come to the decision of arms, for 
these had already decided irrevocably. They might as well 
attempt to shake the Alps by throwing stones at them as to 
shake the legions by means of the Celtic bands, whether these 
might be congregated in huge masses or sacrificed in detail 
canton after canton. Veremgetonx despaired of defeating 
Romans He adopted a system of warfare similar to that by 
which Cassivellaunus had saved the insular Celts, The Roman 
infantry was not to be vanquished, but Caesar’scavalry consuted 
almost exclusuely of the contingent of the Celtic nobility, 
and was practically dissolved by the genend rerv-olt. It ww 
possible for the insurrection, whidi was in fact csscntiallv 
composed 0/ the Celtic nobility, to develop such a sapenouty 
m this arm, that it could lay waste the land far and wide, bum 
down towns and villaccs, destroy the magazines, and endanwr 
=4 • ' * ' ^ * . , . iKw 



infantry-archers who were according to the mode of fighting 
of that time regularly associated with it. The immense ^ 
self-obstmctmgmasses of the militiaof the line he did not 
send home, but he did not allow them to face the «ictn> , a™ 
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able to save the nations to which they belonged from a fortign 
yoke, but they spared them the last remaining disgrace-^aa 
inglorious falL Vercingetorix, jiut like the CanhaguiLin,ivas 
obliged to contend not merely against the public' ioe, but 
also and above all agiunst that anti-nationol opposition of 


to a nation distracted and rumed by the rivalry of indmdual 
interests. And yet there can hardly be a more marked contrast 
than bet^^een the sober townsman of the Phoenician mercantile 
city, whose plans iftcre directed toi\arcls one great object 'Rvtfa 
unchanging energy throughout fifty years, and the bold prince 
of the Celtic land, whose mighty deeds and high-minded self- 
sacrifice fall widiin the compass of one brief summer. The 
whole ancient world presents no more genuine knight, m bethcr as 
regards his essential character or his outvs aid appearance. But 
man ought not to be a mere knight, and least 01 oil the statesman. 
It was the knight, not the hero, who disdamed to escape from 
Alesu, when he alone was of more consequence to the nation 
than, a hundred thousand ordinary brute men. It was the 
knight, not the hero, who gave humclf up as a sacrifi(», when 
the only thing gained by that sacrifice was that the nation 
publicly dishonoured itself and with equal cowardice and 
absurdity employed its last breath in proclaiaung that its 
great historic^ death-struggle was a aime against its opp^on 
How ^cry diflerent was the conduct of Uannibol m siou^ 
positions I It is impossible to part from the noble kieg 
Artemi without a feeling of hbtorical and human sjmpithy; 
but it is diaracteristic of the Celtic nation, that its greatest 
man was after all merely a knight, , , 

The fall of Aicsia and. tlic . . . '■ . ■■ 
in it wxre fearful blows for •. ■ 'J 

quite as heav)' had bcfalUn ... I;.'. ' ' '■ * 

been renewed. The loss of Vercingclorbc, however, wm inc* 
parable. WiUi him unity had come to the natiua; with r.^ 
Jl seemed also to haic departed. We do not find ilut tfie 
insurgents made any altunpt to continue their jouit doct.a 
and to appoint anoUver generalissimo; the lea^c of patmU 
fell to pieces of itself, and o cry dan was left to tight of come 
terms with the Romans as it pRased. h’aturaily the ^ 
after rest evcrywfvcre prevailed. Cicsar loo had aa uju«i 
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in bringing the war quickly to an end. Of the ten years of his 
governorship seven had elapsed, and the last was called in 
question by his political opponents in the capital; he could only 
reckon with some degree of certainty on two more summers, 
and, while his interest as well as his honour required that he 
should hand over the newly-acquired regions to his successor 
in a condition of tolerable peace and tranquillity, there wiis in 
truth but scanty time to bring about such a state of things. 
To e.xercise mercy was in this case still more a necessity for the 
victor than for the vanquished; and he might thank his stars 
that the internal dissensions and the easy temperament of the 
Celts met him in this respect half way. Where — as in the two 
most eminent cantons of central Gaul, those of the Haedui and 
Ar\'emi — there existed a strong party well disposed to Rome, 
the cantons obtained immediately after the fall of Alesia a 
complete restoration of their former relations with Rome, and 
even their captives, 20,000 in number, were released without 
ransom, while those of the other clans passed into the hard 
bondage of the victorious legionaries. The greater portion of 
the Gallic districts submitted like the Haedui and Arverni to 
their fate, and allowed their inevitable punishment to be 
inflicted without farther resistance. But not a few clung in 
foolish frivolity or sullen despair to the lost cause, till the 
Roman troops of e.\ecution appeared within their borders. 
Such expeditions were in the winter of Vif-W* undertaken 
against the Bituriges and the Camutes. 

Jlore serious resistance was offered by the Bellovaci, who in 
the previous year had kept aloof from the relief of Alesia; they 
seem to have wished to show' that their absence on that decisive 
day at least did not proceed from want of courage or of love 
for freedom. The Atrebates, Ambiani, Caletes, and other 
Belgic cantons took part in this struggle; the brave king of 
the Atrebates Commius, whose accession to the insurrection the 
Romans had least of all forgiven, and against whom recently 
Labienus had even directed a repulsive attempt at assassination, 
brought to the Bellovaci 500 German horse, whose value the 
campaign of the previous year had shown. The resolute, and 
talented Bellovacian Corfeus, to whom the chief conduct of the 
war had fallen, waged warfare as Vercingetorix had waged it, 
and . with no small success. Although Caesa,r had gradually 
brought up the greater part of his army, he could neither bring 
the infantry of the Bellovaci to a battle, nor; even prevent it 
from taking up other positions which afforded better protection 
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against his augmented forces, while the Roman horse, especially 
the Celtic contingents, suffered most severe losses in \'anous 
combats at the hands of the enemy’s cavalry, espeaally of the 
German cavalry of Comnuus But after Correus had met bis 
death m a sloniush witii the Roman foragers, the resistance here 
too was broken, the victor proposed tolerable conditions, to 
which the Bcilovaa along with Bieir confederates submitted 
The Treven were reduced to obedience by Labicnus, and ma» 
dentally the territory of the outlawed Eburones was once more 
traversed and laid waste Thus the last resistance of the ReJgic 
confederacy was broken The mantune cantons sUll miuie an 
attempt to defend themselves agamst the Roman dommation in 
concert ^Ylth their neighbours on the Loire Insurgent bands 
from the Andian, Carnubc, and other surioundmg cantons 
assembled on the lower Loire and besieged m Lemonum (Foiuers) 
the pnncc of the Pictoncs who was fncndl v to the Romans But 
here too a considerable Roman force soon appeared against them, 
the insurgents abandoned the siege, and retreated with the slew 
of placmg the Loire between themselves and the enemy, but 
were overtaken on the march and dtfuted, whereupon the 
Camutes and the other re\oUed cantons, mcluding eten the 
maritime ones, sent in their submission 
The resistance was at an end, save that an isolated leader 
of free bands shll here and there upheld the national banner 
The bold Drappes and the brave comrade in arms of Vercin*^ 
tonx Luctenus, after the breaking up of the army united on the 
Loire, gathered together the most resolute men, and with tfcjW 
thcmschcs mto the strong mountain town of 
dunum on the Lot,' which amidst severe and fatal conflicts they 
succeeded m sufficiently provisioning In spite of the losi o| 
their leaders, of whom Drappes bad been taken pnsoocr, a™ 
Luctenus bad been cut off from town, Uie garrison resisted 
to the uttermost, it was not tiU Caesar appeared w 
and under hu orders the spring from which the bcsicccd denied 
their water was diiertcd by means of subterranean drams, iJut 


*Thl» ii mualljr iou«hl at CapUcnac nol far T 

ttteaHy U^clared n m>el! la labour of Luaccla U> lli* C-aojo. a »• 

»U.£l) kaU bc«a luf^nuU 
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throughout Gaul, alloNved king Commius, who still held out in 
the region of Arras and maintained desultory warfare with the 
Roman troops there down to the winter of to make his 

peace, and even acquiesced when the irritated and justly dis- 
trustful man haughtily refused to appear in person in the 
Roman camp. It is very probable that Caesar in a similar way 
allowed himself to be satisfied with a merely nominal sub- 
mission, perhaps even with a dc facto armistice, in the less 
accessible districts of tlie north-west and north-east of Gaul.^ 

Thus was Gaul — or, in other words, the land west of the 
Rhine and north of the Pyrenees — rendered subject after only 
eight years of conflict (Vif-W) io the Romans. Hardly a 
year after the full pacification of the land, at the beginning of 
the Roman troops had to be withdrawn over the Alps in 
consequence of tire civil war which at length broke out in Italy, 
and there remained nothing but at the most some weak divisions 
of recruits in Gaul. Nevertheless the Celts did not again rise 
against the foreign yoke; and, while in all the old provinces of 
the empire there rvas fighting against Caesar, the newly-acquired 
country alone remained continuously obedient to its conqueror. 
Even the Germans did not during those decisive years repeat 
their attempts to conquer new settlements on the left bank of 
the Rhine. As little did there occur in Gaul any national in- 
surrection or German invasion during the subsequent crises, 
although these offered most favourable opportunities. If dis- 
turbances broke out anywhere, such as the rising of the Bellovaci 
against the Romans in movements were so isolated 

and so unconnected with the complications in Italy, that they 
were suppressed without material difficulty by the Roman 
governors. Certainly this state of peace was most probably, 
just as was the peace of Spain for centuries, purchased by pro- 
visionally allowing the regions that were most remote and most 
strongly pervaded by national feeling — Brittany, the districts 
on the Scheldt, the region of the Pyrenees — to withdraw them- 
selves de facto in a more or less definite manner from the Roman 
allegiance. Nevertheless the building of Caesar — however 
scanty the time which he found for it amidst other and at the 
moment still more urgent labours, however unfinished and but 
provisionally rounded off he may have left it — in substance 

^This indeed, as may readily be conceived, is not recorded by Caesar 
himself; but an intelligible hint of it is given by Sallust {Hist, i. 9 Kritz), 
although he wrote as a partisan of Caesar. Further proofs arc furnished 
by the coins. 
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Stood the testxif this fiery tna!, as respected both the rcpelluig 
of the Germans and the subjugation of the Celts 
As to supenntendence, the temtones newly acquired by the 
governor of Narbonese Gaul temamed for the time being united 
wth the province of Narbo, it ^as not tiU Gicsar gave up this 
office(V?^)that two new governorships — Gaul proper and Belgia 
— IN ere formed out of the temtory which be conquered. Tt^t 
the individual cantons lost their political independence was 
implied m the very nature of conquest They became through- 
out tributary to the Roman community. Their sjstcm of 
tnbute however was, of course, not that by means of which the 
nobles and financial aristocracy turned Asia to profitable 
account, but, as was the case m Spam, a tnbute fixed once for 
all was imposed on each mdividual commuiuty, and the lev) mg 
of it was left to itself. In this way forty million sesterces 
(/40o,oQo) flowed annually from Gaul into the chests of the 


to Rome; when Caesar oflered his Gallic wld throughout the 
Roman empire and brought such masses of it at once into tho 
money market that gold as compared with sii\ er fell about 


after the conquest, and even the system of clicntsliip, nlucu 
jnadc certam cantons dependent on others more powerful, wai 
|iot abolished, allho * ' ' ‘ 

\ * .-Its edg« . 

was, wrhile making u 

hegemonic divisions, . - _ 

and to bring everywhere mlo power the men favourabl) de- 
posed to the foreign rule. Caemr spared no pains to form a 
Roman party m Gaul; extensive rewards m roonc) and speaUy 
in confiscated estates w ere bestow cd on lus adherents, and plwci 
m the common council and the fint offices of stale 
cantons were procured for than by Caesar’s influence. 
cantons in wlucli a sufficiently strong and iruitworthy Reman 
party existed, such as the Rcini, the langonci, the llaedui, were 
favoured by the bestowal of a freer communal conititutwn 
the nght of alliance, as it was called— and by prtfcrcnws in u-c 
regulation of the matter of hegemony. TJie naticnal wona ? 
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and' its priests seem to have been spared by,Gaesar- from the 
outset as far as possible; nO' trace is found.in his case of measures 
such as were adopted in later .times by the Roman regents 
against the Druidical system, and with .this is probably con- 
nected the fact that his Gallic wars, so far as we- see, do not at 
all bear the character of. religious warfare after the fashiqn 
which formed so prominent a (feature of the Britannic wars 
subsequently. • 

- WhUe Caesar thus showed to the conquered , nation • every 
allowable consideration and spared their national, political, and 
religious institutions as far as was at all compatible' with their 
subjection to Rome, he did so, not as renouncing the funda- 
mental idea of his conquest, the Romanisation of Gaul, but with 
a view to realise it in the most indulgent way. He. did not 
content himself with leaving the same circumstances, which 
had already in great part Romanised the south province,-. to 
produce their effect likewise in the- north; but, like a genuine 
statesman, he stimulated the natural course of development 
and sought to shorten as , far as possible the always painful 
period of transition. To say nothing of the admission of a 
number of Celts of rank' into Roman citizenship, and even of 
several perhaps into the Roman senate, it was probably Caesar 
who introduced, although with certain restrictions, the Latin 
instead of the native tongue, as the official language within the 
several cantons in Gaul, and who introduced the Roman instead 
of the national monetary system on the footing of reserving the 
coinage of gold and of denarii to the Roman authorities, while 
the smaller money was to be coined by the se.veral cantons but 
only for circulation 'within the cantonal bounds, and this too in 
accordance with thfr Roman standard. .\Ve may .smile at the 
Latin jargon, which the dwellers by .the,- Loire and .the Seine 
henceforth employed in accordance - with - orders ; ^ but these 
barbarisms were pregnant with a greater future -th^n the correct 
Latin of the. capital., Perhaps too,;, if the, cantonal constitution 
in Gaul afterwards appears more closely to, approach the Italian 
urban constitution, and the chief places of the canton as y/dl as 
the common councils attain a niore marked. promineno(; in it 
than was probably the case in the original Celtic orga.n.^ation; 
the change may be. referred to Caesar. No one proUiUy felt 

‘ i Thus we read on a. seinis, which a'Vergobretus of the Utx/Mi (Lisisa^ 
dep. Calvados) caused to be struck, the following inscript>//^; fjhiambcs 
Cattos vercobrcto ; sitnissos (sic) publtcos Lixovio. The scarr--':-' 

legible writing and the incredibly wretched stamping of thvv; (icilns 
excellent harmony with their stammering Latin, 
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more th^n the political heir of G^ius Gracchus and of ifanus, 
how desirable m a military as well as m a political point of view 
it would have been to establish a senes of Transalpine colonics 
as bases of support for the new rule and centres of the new 
civilisation If nevertheless he confined hunseU to the settle- 
ment of his Celtic or German horsemen m Noviodunum (p. 217) 
and to that of the Bon in the canton of the Hacdm (p 227) — 
which latter settlement already rendered quite the services of a 


m later years for the old Roman province in this respect will be 
explamed m its own place, it is probable that the want of tune 
alone prevented him from extending the same system to the 
regions which he had recently subdu^. 

All was over with the Celtic nation. Its political annihilation 
had been completed by ^esar, its national aanihihlion was 
begun and m regular progress. This was no accidental destruc- 
tion, such as destmy sometimes prepares even for peoples 
capable 0! development, but a self incurred and m some measure 
historically necessary catastrophe. The very course 0/ the last 
war proves this, whether wc mcw it as a whole or m detail. 
When the establishment o! the foreign rule was m conicrapU* 
tjon, only single districts— mostly, moreo\cr, Gennan or half- 
German— offered energetic resistance. When the foreign rule 
was actually established, the attempts to shake it off were 
either undertaken altogether without judgment, or they were 
jo an undue extent the work of certain prominent nobles, and 
therefore immediately and entirely brought to an end 
with the death or capture of an Indutiomarus, Camulogenus, 
Vercingetotix, or Correus. The sieges and gucmila warfare, in 
which elsewhere the whole moral depth of national 
displa> «5 itself, were throughout this Celtic struggle of a pcculurfy 
pitiable character. Every page of Celtic histoiy confirms the 
sc\ere saymg of one of the few Romans who had the mdmenc 
not to despise the so-called barbarians— that the Ctlis bowy 
challenge danger while future, but lose llicir courage before lU 
presence In the mighty wrux of the worlds history, wnica 
inexorably crushes all people* that are not as h^ ami m 
flexible as steel, sudi a nation could not pcrinincnily nuinuui 
Itself, with reason the Celts of the continent suffered the 
fate at the hands of the Romans, as their kinsmen in IreumJ 
suffer down to our own day as the hand* of the Saxons— the 
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fate of becoming merged as a leaven of future development in a 
politically superior nationality. On the eve of parting from 
this remarkable nation we may be allowed to call attention to 
the fact, that in the accounts of the ancients as to the Celts on 
the Loire and Seine we find almost every one of the charac- 
teristic traits which we are accustomed to recognise as marking 
the Irish. Every feature reappears : the laziness in the culture 
of the fields; the delight in tippling and brawling; the ostenta- 
tion — we may recall that sword of Caesar hung up in the sacred 
grove of the Arvernians after the victory of Gergovia, which its 
sieged former owner viewed with a smile at the consecrated 
spot and ordered the sacred property to be carefully spared; 
the language full of comparisons and hyperboles, of allusions 
and quaint turns; the droll humour — an excellent example of 
which was the rule that if any one interrupted a person speaking 
in public a substantial and very visible hole should be cut, as a 
measure of police, in tlie coat of the disturber of the peace; the 
hearty delight in singing and reciting the deeds of past ages, 
and the most decided talent for rhetoric and poetry; the 
curiosity — no trader was allowed to pass, before he had told in 
the open street what he knew, or did not know, in the shape of 
news — and the extravagant credulity which acted on such 
accounts, for which reason in the better regulated cantons 
travellers were prohibited on pain of severe punislunent from 
communicating unauthenticated reports to others than the 
public magistrates; the childlike piety, which sees in the priest 
a father and asks him for his advice in all things ; the unsur- 
passed fervour of national feeling, and the closeness with which 
those who are fellow-countrymen cling together almost like one 
family in opposition to the stranger; the inclination to rise in 
revolt under the first chance leader that presents himself and to 
form bands, but at the same time the utter incapacity to pre- 
serve a self-reliant courage equally remote from presumption 
and from pusillanimity, to perceive the right time for waiting 
and for striking, to attain or even barely to tolerate any organisa- 
tion, any sort of fixed military or political discipline. It is, and 
remains, at all times and places the same indolent and poetical, 
irresolute and fervid, inquisitive, credulous, amiable, clever, but 
— in a political point of view — thoroughly useless nation; - and 
therefore its fate has been always and everywhere the same. 

But the fact that this great people was ruined by the Trans- 
alpine wars of Caesar was not the most important result of that 
grand enterprise; far -more momentous than the negative was , 
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the positive result It hatdiy admits of a doubt that, if tb^ 
rule of the senate had prolonged its semblance of bfe for some 
generations longer, the migration of peoples, as it is called, 
would have occurred four hundred years sooner than it did, 
and would have occurred at a time when the Italian civilisation 
had not become naturalised either m Gaul, or on the Danube, 
or m Afnca and Spam< Inasmuch os the great general and 
statesman of Rome with sure glance perceived in the Geiraan 
tnbes the n\al antagonists of the Romano-Greek world; mas 
much as with firm hand he established the new s>stcm of 
aggressive defence down even to its details, and taught men to 
protect the frontiers of the empire by nvers or artifiqai ramparts, 
to colonise the nearest barbarian tnbes along the frontier with 
the view of warding off the more remote, and to recniit the 
Roman army by enlistment from the enemy’s country, be 
gained for the Hellemc-Itahan culture the interval necessary 
to civilise the West just as jt bad already civilised the East. 
Ordinary men see the fruits of their action; the seed sovm by 
men of genius gerrmnate slowly Ccatuncs elapsed before men 
understood that Alexander had not mcrclv erected an ephemeral 
kingdom m the East, but had earned Hellenism to .Uu; 
ccntuncs again elapsed before men understood that Caesar bad 
not merely conquered a new province for the Romans, but had 
laid the foundation for the Romanising of Uic regions of die 
West. It was only a late posteniy that perceived the meaning 
of Uiosc expeditions to England and Germany, so inconsiderate 
in a militaiy pomt of view, and so barren of uamcdiate result. 

^ immense circle of peoples, whose existence and coadiujo 
u) were knou-n barely through tlic reports— miai,ling 
some truth wtb much fiction — of the manner and the trader, 
was disclosed by this means to the Creek and Ronun woiw* 

” Daily," It IS said in a Roman wnticg of May *//> " the letters 
and messages from Gaul arc announcing names of peopes, 
cantons, and regions hitherto unknown to us." Th.s enlarge- 
ment of the historical horizon by the expeditions of taesaf 
be>ond the Alps was ax much an event m the world’s history as 
the exploring of ^Vmenca by European bands. To the narrow 
arclo of the Mediterranean states were added the peoples o| 
central and northern Europe, the dwdlcra on the llaliic and 

North seas; to the old worki was added a new one, which 

forth was mfluenced by the old and inaucnccd it in turn. 
the Golluc Theodonc afterwards succeeded m, fame very 
to being already earned oulby Anovistus. Had »t lo lupp<r«i, 
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our civilisation would have hardly stood in any more intimate 
relation to the Romano-Greek than to the Indian and Assyrian 
culture. That there is a bridge connecting the past glory of 
Hellas and Rome with the prouder fabric of modem histoiy; 
that Western Europe is Romanic, and Germanic Europe classic; 
that the names of Themistocles and Scipio have to us a very 
different sound from those of Asoka and Salmanassar; that 
Homer and Sophocles are not merely like the Vedas and Kalidasa 
attractive to the literary botanist, but bloom for us in our own 
garden — all this is the work of Caesar; and, while the creation 
of his great predecessor in the East has been: almost wholly 
reduced to ruin by the tempests of the Middle Ages, the stmcture 
of Caesar has outlasted those thousands of years which have 
changed religion and polity for the human race and even shifted 
the centre of civilisation itself, and it stands erect for what we 
may term perpetuity. 

To complete the sketch of the relations of Rome to the peoples 
of the North, at this period, it remains, that we cast a glance at 
the countries which stretch to. the north of the Italian and Greek 
peninsulas; from the sources of the Rhme to. the Black Sea. It 
is tme that the torch of history does, not illumine the mighty 
stir and turmoil of peoples which probably prevailed at that 
time there, and the soli taty gleams of light that fall, on this 
region are, like a faint glimmer , amidst deep darkness, more 
fitted to bewilder than to enlighten. But it is the duty of the 
historian to indicate also the gaps, in the record of the history 
of nations; he may not deem it beneath, him to mention, by 
the side of Caesar’s magnificent system of defence, the paltry 
arrangements by which the generals of the senate professed to 
protect on this side the frontier of the empire. 

North-eastern Italy was still as before (hi; 164) left exposed 
to the attacks of the Alpine tribes. The strong Roman army 
encamped at Aquileia in and the triumph of the governor 
of Cisalpine Gaul, Lucius Afranius, lead us to infer that about 
this time an expedition to .the Alps took place, and it may have 
been in consequence of this that we find the Romans soon after- 
wards in closer connection with a. king of the Noricans. But 
that even subsequently Italy was not at all secure on this side, 
is. shown by the sudden assault of the ‘Alpine barbarians on the 
flourishing town of Tergeste in 7 -ss, when the Transalpine insur- 
rection had compelled Caesar to diyest upper Italy wholly of 
troops. 

■ The’ turbulent peoples also, who bad possession of the district 
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along the Illyrian coast, gave their Roman masters constant 
employment The Dalmatians, even at an earlier penexj the 
most considerable people of this region, enlarged iheir power so 
much by admitting their neighbours mto their union, that the 
number of their townships rose from twenty to eighty. With 
respect to the town of Promona (not far from the nver Kcrka), 
which they had wrested from the Libumians and refused to 
surrender, the> fell mto a quarrel with the Romans, and defeated 
the general levy which Caesar called forth j^ainst them; a 
defeat which the outbreak of the cml war prevented him from 
avenging Partly on this account Dalmatu became in that 
war a rendezvous of the party hosQle to Caesar, and the m* 
habitants m concert with the Pompeians and with the pirates 
offered an energetic resistance to the generals of Caesar both by 
land and by water. 

Lastly Macedonia along with Epirus and Hellas lay m greater 
desolation and decay than almost an) other part of the Roman 
empire D>iThacbiuni, Thessalomca, and Byzantium had suU 
some trade and commerce, Athens attracted tra% tilers and 
students by its name and its philosophical school; but on the 
whole there lay over the formerly populous blUc towns of Hellas, 
and her seaports once $w armmg w ith men, the calm of the grsN e. 
But if the Greeks stirred not, the mbabitaaU of the hardly 
accessible ilaccdonian mountains on the other hand continued 
after the old fashion their ptcdatoiy raids and feuds, for 
instance about %*/:: / . * ' * 

Aetohan towns, and , ■ ■ ‘ 

of the Dnn overran . . 1 

did likewise- The D ' ' 

the TJiracians m the 

Romans in the eight , . * ' " ' 

powerful of the Thranan pnnccs, Colys, the ruler of the old 
Odiysian kmgdom, was thenceforth numbed among the 
longs of Rome Nevertheless the paafied land had sUii a* 
before to suffer invasions from the north and cast- The co' emor 
Gaius /Uitomus was severely harried both by the Dardaiu om 
bv the tnbes settled m the modem Dobrudtclia, who, with toe 


managed maters;' which wm m wonder, seeing U-at he ga»e 
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friends and foes whatever they wished for money. The Thracian 
Dentheletae (on the Strymon) under his governorship plundered 
Macedonia far and wde, and even stationed their posts on the 
great Roman military road leading from Dyrrhachium to 
Thessalonica; the people in Thessalonica made up their minds 
to stand a siege from them, for the strong Roman army in the 
province seemed to be present only as an onlooker while the 
inhabitants of the mountains and the neighbouring peoples 
levied contributions from the peaceful subjects of Rome. 

Such attacks could not indeed endanger the power of Rome, 
and a fresh disgrace had long ago ceased to occasion concern. 
But just about this period a people began to acquire political 
consolidation beyond the Danube in the wide Dacian steppes — 
a people which seemed destined to play a different part in history 
from that of the Bessi and the Dentheletae. Among the Getae 
or Dacians in primeval times there had been associated with the 
king of the people a holy man called Zanaolxis, who, after having 
explored the ways and wonders of the gods in distant travel in 
foreign lands, and having thoroughly studied in particular the 
wisdom of the Egyptian priests and of the Greek Pythagoreans, 
had returned to his native country to end his life as a pious 
hermit in a cavern of the “holy mountain.” He remained 
accessible only to the king and his servants, and gave forth to the 
king and through him to the people his oracles with reference to 
every important imdertaking. He was regarded by his country- 
men at first as priest of the supreme god and ultimately as him- 
self a god, just as it is said of Moses and Aaron that the Lord had 
made Aaron the prophet and Moses the god of the prophet. 
This had become a permanent institution; there was regularly 
associated with the king of the Getae such a god, from whose 
mouth everything which the king ordered proceeded or appeared 
to proceed. This peculiar constitution, in which the theocratic 
idea had become subservient to the apparently absolute power 
of the king, probably gave to the kings of the Getae some such 
position with respect to their subjects as the caliphs had with 
respect to the Arabs; and one result of it was the marvellous 
religious-political reform of the nation, which was carried out 
about this time by the king of the Getae, Boerebistas, and the 
god Dekaeneos. The people, which had morally and politically 
fallen into utter decay through unexampled drunkenness, was 
as it were metamorphosed by the new gospel of temperance and 
valour; with his bands under the influence, so to speak, of 
puritanic discipline and enthusiasm king Boerebistas founded 
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■witfain a few yean a mighty langdom, which extended along 
both banks of the Danube and reached soudv^ard far mto 
Thrace, lUyna, and Noncum No direct contact with the 
iRomans had yet taken place, and no one could tel] what might 
come out of this suigular state, which reminds us of the early 
tunes of Islam, but this much it needed no prophetic gift to 
foretell, that proconsuls like Antonms and Piso were nowise 
fitted to contend with gods. 



CHAPTER VIH 


THE JOINT RULE OF POMPEIUS AND CAESAR 

Among the democratic chiefs, who from the time of the con- 
sulate of Caesar were recognised officially, so to speak, as the 
joint rulers of the commonwealth, as the governing “ trium- 
virs,” Pompeius- in public opinion occupied decidedly the first 
place. It was he who was c^ed by the Optimates the “ private 
dictator; ” it was before him that Cicero prostrated himself in 
vain; against him were directed the sharpest sarcasms in the 
placards of Bibulus, and the most envenomed arrows of the 
conversation in the saloons of the opposition. This was only 
to be expected. According to the facts before the public Pom- 
peius was indisputably the first general of his time ; Caesar was a 
dexterousparty leaderandparty^orator, of undeniable talents, but 
as notoriously of unwarlike, and indeed of effeminate tempera- 
ment. Such opinions- had been long current ; it could not be 
expected of the rabble in high quarters, that they should trouble 
themselves about the real state of things and abandon platitudes 
once established because of some obscure feats of heroism on the 
Tagus. Caesar evidently played in the league the mere part of 
the adjutant who executed for his chief the work which Flavius, 
Afranius, and other less capable instruments had attempted and 
not performed. It seemed as if even his governorship could not 
alter this state of things. Afranius ‘had only recently occupied 
a very similar position, without thereby acquiring any special 
importance; several provinces at once had been of late years 
repeatedly placed under one governor, and often far more than 
four legions had been united in one hand; as matters were again 
quiet beyond the>Alps and prince- Ariovistus was .recognised 
by the Romans as a friend and neighbour, there was no. prospect 
of conducting a war of any moment there. It was. natural to 
compare • the position which ' Pompeius had obtained by the 
Gabinio-Manilian law with that which Caesar .had obtained 
by the Vatinian; but: the comparison did not turn out to 
Caesar’s advantage.- Pompeius ruled , over - nearly the ■ whole 
Roman empire; iCaesar over two-provinces. Pompeius had the 
soldiers and the treasures lof the state almost absolutely at his 
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nor is it of any moment to 'enumerate all.the deeds of murder, 
b^iegings of houses, acts oi incendiarism, and other scenes of 
violence within a'great capitaf, and to tecton up how often the 
scale was traversed from hissing and shouting to spitring on and 
trampling dowm opponents, and thence to thro'Esing stones and 
drawmg swords. 

The principal performer in this theatre of political rascality 
was that Publius' Qodius, of whose services, as already men* 
tioned (p. 194), the regents availed themselves agrinst Oito 
and Cicero. L«ft to himself, this icduential, talented, energetic, 
and — in his trade — really exemplary partuan pursued during 


formalities, set aside the limits which had shortly before 


which were nothing else than a formal organisation— subdividcti 
according to the streets, and witli an almost military orraage* 
ment— of the whole free or slave proletariate of the capital. 
If in addition the further law, which Qodius had likewise already 
projected and purposed to introduce when praetor ia *{/, 
should give to freedmen and to slaves living in dtfa£l» possesuon 
of freedom the same political rights with the fttcbonij the author 
of all these brave improvements of the constitution might declare 
his' work complete, and os a second Numa of freedom and 
equality might invite the sweet rabble of the capital to see him 
celebrate high mass in honour of the arri\ al of the democratic 
iniUennium m Uie temple 0! Liberty whicli lie had erected on the 
site of one of his burnings at the Palauae. Of coone these 
exertions in behalf of freedom did not exclude a trofHc m decrees 
of the burgesses; like Caesar himself, Caesar’s ape keptgosenwr* 
shiM and other posts great and small on sale fuf beneht 
of his fellow^dtizcns, and sold the sovereign nghu of the sUte 
[or the benedt of subject kings and dues. , . . 

At all these things Peropeius looked on witiojut stirring. 
If he did not perceiv e how seriously he thus cempromuw r^' 
lelf, his opponent perceived it. Clodius lud the harddiouj to 
rngage in a dispute with the trgctic of Rome oa a qutsuui cl 
iitJc moment, as to the sending back of a capUve 
arinte; and the vatmcc soon became a formal feud, m 
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the utter helplessness of Pompeius was displayed. The head of 
the state knew not how to encounter the partisan othenvise 
than with his own weapons, only wielded with far less dexterity. 
If he had been tricked by Clodius respecting the Armenian 
prince, he ofiended him in- turn by releasing Cicero, who was 
pre-eminently obnoxious to Clodius, from the exile into which 
Clodius had sent him; and he attained his object so thoroughly, 
that he converted his opponent into an implacable foe. If 
Clodius made the streets insecure with his bands, the victorious 
general likewise set slaves and pugilists to work; in the frays 
which ensued the general naturally was worsted by the dema- 
gogue and defeated in the streets, and Gains Cato was kept 
almost constantly under siege in- his garden by Clodius and his 
comrades. It is not the least remarkable feature in this remark- 
able spectacle, that the regent and the rogue amidst their 
quarrel vied in courting the favour of the fallen government; 
Pompeius, partly to please the senate, permitted Cicero’s recall, 
Clodius on the other hand declared the Julian laws null and void, 
and called on Marcus Bibulus publicly to testify to their having 
been unconstitutionally passed. 

Naturally no positive, result could issue from this imbroglio 
of dark passions.; its most distinctive character was just its 
utterly ludicrous want of object. Even a man of Caesar’s 
genius had to learn by experience that democratic agitation was 
completely worn out, and that even the way to the throne lay 
no longer through demagogism. It was nothing more than an 
historical makeshift, if now, in the interregnum between republic 
and monarchy, some whimsical fellow dressed himself out with 
the prophet’s mantle and staff which Caesar had long laid aside, 
and the great ideals of Gains Gracchus came once more upon the 
stage distorted into a parody; the so-called party from- which 
this democratic agitation proceeded was so little such in reality, 
that afterwards it had no part at all allotted to it in the, decisive 
struggle. It cannot even be asserted • that by means of this 
anarchical state of things the desire after a strong government 
based on military power had been vividly kindled in the minds 
of those who were indifferent to politics. Even apart from the 
fact that such neutral burgesses were chiefly to be sought outside 
of Rome, and thus were not directly affected by the rioting in 
the capital, those minds which could be at all influenced by such 
motives had been- already by their former experience, and 
especially by the Catilinarian conspiracy, thoroughly converted 
to the principle of authority,;; -but those that were really alarmed 
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were aficcted far more emphatically by a dread ol the gigantic 
cnsis mseparable from aa overthrow of the coasUlation, by 
dread of the mere contmuance of the~at bottom withal \ery 
superficial— anarchy m the capital. The only result of it 
which historically deserves notice was the painful position m 
which Fompeius was placed by the attacks of the QcMians, and 
which had a matenai share in determimng his farther steps 
Little as Pompeius liked and understood t^ng the initiativ e, 
be was yet on this occasion compelled by the change of h» 
position towards both Qodtus and Caesar to depart from his 
previous inaction. The irksome and disgraceful situation to 
which Qodius had reduced him^ could not but at length arouse 
even his sluggish nature to hatred and anger But far more 
important was the change which took place m his rclatioo to 
Caesar While, of the two confederate regents, Pompeius had 
utterly failed in the functions which he had undertaken, Caesar 
h^ the sUII to turn his ofiiaal position to an account which 
left all calculations and all fears far behind Without much 
inquiry as to permission, Caesar had doubled bu army bj levies 
m his southern provmce inhabited in grut measure by Ronuij 
burgesses, bad with this army crossed the Alps wslcad ol 
keepmg watch over Rome from Northero Italy, had crushed 
Ki the bud a new Cimbnan invasion, and witiun two ve^s 
~/t) bad earned the Roman arms to the Rhine and the 
Cbannd In presence ol such facts even the amtoaalic tactics 
of ignonng and disparaging were baffled He who had often 
been scoffed at as effenunate was now the idol of the anay, the 
celebrated victory •crowned hero, whose fresh laurels outshone 
the faded laurels of Pompeius, and to whom even the sena’e 
as early as accorded the demonstrations of banoo^ tisua* 
after sucasslul campaigns m nther measure than had ever 
fallen to the share of Pompeius. Pompeius stoo^ towards ms 
former adjutant precisely as after tlic 
the latter bad stow towanls him Caesar was cow the bctu oi 
the day and the master of the most powerful Rt^o-t army, 
Pompeius was an ea •general who bad once been famous. ^ 
IS true that no collision bad yet occurred betwt^ 
and son m law, and ihcir rcfation vras cxicruafly u.".diiiur&w, 
but every political alliance is inwardly broken up wltn w 
tclauvc proportions of the power of the parue* are luaten^ / 
altered While the quarrel with Qodius wai merely 
the change m the posiuoo of Caesar involved \ 
danger for Pompeius, just m Ciesar aral fu* coafcucratcs hOJ 
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fonnerly sought a military support against him, he found him- 
self now compelled to seek a military support against Caesar, 
and laying aside his haughty privacy to come forward as a 
candidate for some extraordinary magistracy, which would 
enable him to hold his place by the side of the governor of the 
two Gauls with equal, and, if possible, with superior power. 
His tactics, like his position, were exactly those of Caesar during 
the Jlithradatic war. To balance the military power of a superior 
but still remote adversary by the obtaining of a similar command, 
Pompeius required in the first instance the official machinery 
of government. A year and a half ago this had been absolutely 
at his disposal. The regents then ruled tlie state both by the 
comitia, which absolutely obeyed them as the masters of the 
street, and by the senate, which was energetically overawed 
by Caesar; as representative of the coalition in Rome and as 
its acknowledged head, Pompeius would have doubtless obtained 
from the senate and from the burgesses any decree which he 
wished, even if it were against Caesar’s interest. But by the 
awkward quarrel with Clodius, Pompeius had lost the command 
of the streets, and could not expect to carry a proposal in his 
favour in the popular assembly. Things were not quite so 
unfavourable for him in the senate; but even there it was doubt- 
ful whether Pompeius after that long and fatal inaction still 
held the reins of the majority firmly enough in hand to procure 
such a decree as he required. 

The position of the senate also, or rather of the nobility 
generally, had meanwhile undergone a change. From the very 
fact of its complete abasement it drew fresh energy. In the 
coalition of H/V various things had been revealed which were 
by no means ripe for the. light. The banishment of Cato and 
Cicero — ^\vhich public opinion, however much the regents kept 
themselves in the background and even professed to lament it; 
referred with unerring tact to its real authors — and the marriage- 
relationship formed between Caesar and Pompeius suggested to 
men’s minds with disagreeable clearness monarchical decrees 
of banishment and family alliances. The larger public too, 
which stood more aloof from political events, observed the 
foundations of the future monarchy coming more and more 
distinctly into view. From the moment when the public 
perceived that Caesar’s object was not a modification of the 
republican constitution, but that the question at stake was the 
existence or non-existence. of the republic, many of the best men, 
who had hitherto reckoned themselves of the , popular party 
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and honoured in Caesar its head, must mfalUbiy have passed 
over to the opposite side. It Vias no longer in the saloons and 
the country houses of the governing nobiHty alone that men 
talked of the “ three dynasts/* of the “ threc-headed monster." 
The dense cro\ids of people listened to the consular orations of 
Caesar >vithout a sound of acclamation or approval; not a hand 
stirred to applaud vihcn the denmcratic consul entered the 
theatre. But they hissed when one of the tools of the regent 
showed himself m public, and even staid men applauded ^\hcn 
an actor uttered an anti*monarcluc sentence or an allusion 
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dropped hints, that through such opposition the eqmtcs might 
easily lose their new special placus in tlie theatre, and the 
commons their bread*com; people were therefore somewhat 
more guarded perhaps in the expression of their displeasure, 
but the feeling remamed the same. The Icier of matenal 
interests was appUed with better success, Caesar's gold fbvvrd 
in. streams, ilcn of seeming nehes whose finances were m 
isorder, influential ladicswhowcrcm pecuniary’ embamusment, 
insolvent joung nobles, merchants and bankers m ditflculUes, 
cither went m person to Gaul with the view of drawing from the 
fountain head, or applied to Caesar's agents in the capital; 
and rarely was any man outwardly re3pcct;d)lc— Caesar avouied 
dealings with vagabonds who were utterly lost— rejected in 
cither quarter. To this fell to be added the enormous builduis;s 
which Caesar caused to be executed on bis account in tlic 
capital — and by which a countless number of men of sxii* 
from the consular dovnx to the common porter found opportuniiy 
of profiting— as well os the immense sums expended for pubic 
amusements. Vompciui did the same on a more liroiUd scale; 
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direct party agitation, especially the country towns, were 
inclined towards monarchy or even ready to submit to it. 

If Rome had had a representative constitution, the discontent 
of the burgesses would have found its natural e.xpression in the 
elections, and have increased by so expressing itself ; under the 
existing circumstances nothing was left for those true to the 
constitution but to place themselves under the senate, which, 
degraded as it was, still appeared the representative and 
champion of the legitimate republic. Thus it happened that the 
senate, now w'hen it had been overthrown, suddenly found at its 
disposal an army far more considerable and far more earnestly 
faithful; than when in its power and splendour it overthrew' the 
Gracchi and under the protection of Sulla’s sword restored the 
state. The aristocracy felt this ; it began to bestir itself afresh. 
Just at this time ^ifarcus Cicero, after having bound himself to 
join the obsequious party in the senate and not only to offer no 
opposition, but to work with all his might for the regents, had 
obtained from them permission to return. Although Pompeius 
in this matter only made an incidental concession to the oligarchy, 
and intended first of all to play a trick on Clodius, and secondly 
to acquire in the fluent consular a tool rendered pliant by 
sufheient blows, the opportunity afforded by the return of 
Cicero was embraced for republican demonstrations, just as his 
banishment had been a demonstration against the senate. With 
all possible solemnity, protected moreover against the Clodians 
by the band of Titus Annius Milo, the tw'o consuls, following out 
a resolution of the senate, submitted a proposal to. the burgesses 
to permit the return of the consular Cicero, and the senate called 
on all burgesses true to the constitution not to be absent from 
the vote. An unusual number of worthy men, especially from 
the country to^vns, actually assembled in Rome on the day of 
voting (4th August V/). The journey of the consular from 
Brundisium.to the capital gave occasion to a series of similar, 
not less brilliant, manifestations of public feeling. , The new 
alliance between the senate and the burgesses faithful to the 
.constitution was on this occasion as it were publicly proclaimed, 
.and a sorb of review of the latter was held, the singularly favour- 
able result of which contributed not a little to .revive the sunken 
courage of the aristocracy. 

• The helplessness of Pompeius in presence of these daring 
demonstrations as well as the undignified and almost ridiculous 
position into which he had fallen with reference to Clodius, 
deprived him and the coalition of their credit; and the section 
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o£ the senate which adhered to the regents, demoralised by the 
singular inaptitude of Pompeius and helplessly left to lUcIf, 
could not prevent the republican-aristocratic party from regain- 
ing completely the ascendancy in the corporation. The game 
of this party really at that time — still by no means 
desperate for a courageous and dexterous pla> cr. It had now 
— what It had not possessed for a century past—a firm support 
in the people ; if it trusted the people and itself, it might attain 
Its object in the shortest and most honourable way. Why not 
attack the regents openly and avowedly? \Vhy should not a 


ing? It was possible perhaps ui this way once more to restore 
the rule of the senate. Certainly the republicans vrould thus 
play a bold game; but perhaps in this case, as often, the m«t 
courageous 

most prudc] ' 

penou was . . . • 

There was however another way perhaps more sure, at any rate 
better adapted to the character and nature of these constitu- 
tionalists} they might labour to set the tvro regents at tarmce 
arid through this vanance to attain ultimately to the helm 
themselves. The relations between the two men ruling the 
slate had become altered and relaxed, now that Caesar hid ac- 
quired a standing of preponderant pow cr by the side of Pompeiai 
and had compelled the latter to canvass for a new position cr 
command; it was probable that, if he obtained it, there would 
arise m one way or other a rupture and struggle between them. 
If Pompems remained unsupported in this, lua defeat was 
scarcely doubtful, and the constitutional party would m uiit 
event find themselves after the dose of the conflict under the 
rule of one master instead of two. But if the nobility eaipaiyed 
against Caesar the same means by which tlic Utter lud won 
his previous victoncs, and entered into alliance with the wcAUr 
competitor, victory v. ould probably , with a general like 
and with on army such as that of the constitutionaluti. fail w 
the coalition; and to settle matters with Fompciu* 
victory could not— judging from the proofs of political la- 
capacity which he had aJready given— appear a ipceia-/ 
dificult task. 

Things had taken such a turn as culurally W surges* " 
understanding between Poapcius and tta* repoUxan pafijr* 
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Gaul An anstocratic restoration was at wort., and wth the 
attack on the colonj of Oipua the nobfljty threw down ^e 
gauntlet to the regents 

Caesar, although receiving from daj to day detailed accounts 
of the e\ ents in the capital and, whenewr militaij considera 
tions allowed, watching their progress from as near a point of 
his southern province as possible, had not hitherto, vaibly at 
least, interfered m them But now war had been declared 
against him as well as his colleague, in fact against him espcaallj 
he was compelled to act, and he acted ijuidJy He happened 
to be in the very neighbourhood, the anstocracy had not eten 
found it advisable to dela> the rupture, till he should hare 
agam crossed the Alps In the beginning of Apnl Va Cnuwus 
left the capital, to concert the necessary measures with his more 
nonerful colie igue, he found Oiesar m Rasenna 'Hience 
* -4 f},ev were joined b> Pom 


Sardinia and Alnca 4«0 4vv • '» 

such as Metellus Nepos the proconsul of Hither bpain,* -< 
Gaudius the propraetor of Sardinia, and many others, followed 
them, a hundred and twenty Jictors and upwards of two 
hundred renators were counted at this conference, where already 
the new monarchical senate was represented in contradistinction 
to the republican In every respect the deosiNC voice lay with 
Caesar He used it to re-establish and consolidate the exaung 
joint rule on a new basu of more equal dutnbution of power 
The governorships of most importance in a military point cl 
V***" , n«ct *0 of the two Gauls, were assigned to hfl two 
colleagues — that of the two Spams to Pompems, that of Syw 
to Crissus, and these offices were to be secured to then by 
decree of the people for five jean(V«*- tube suitably 
prodded for m a military and financial point of On ire 
other hand Caesar stipulated for the prolongation of hu 
ciand, which expired with the year y«', to the cl'ise of V> » ^ 
well as for the prerogative of increasing his legions to ten ar J 
of cha^mg the pay for the troops arbitranlj levied by him on 
the statc-diest Pompems and Craaus were moreover pn?* 
mued a second consulship for the next year ( V»*) below they 
departed for their govTrrorshipo, whDe umsar Irp* i^ to 
himself to adminu'cr the supreme magistracy a seea^i iir^e 
af cr the terminatioT of his gorerrors^'ip « V»*r 
ten yTi's' interval legally teqauite between two ounr— i- p* 
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should hnve in his case elapsed. Tlie military’ support^ whiclv 
Pompeius and Crassus required for regulating the affairs of the 
capital all tlte more that the legions of Caesar originally destined 
for this purpose could not now be withdra\vn from Transalpine 
Gaul, was to be found in new legions, which they were to raise 
for the Spanish and Syrian armies and were not to despatch 
from Italy to their several destinations until it should seem to 
themselves to be convenient. The main questions were thus 
settled; subordinate matters, such as the settlement of the 
tactics to be followed against the opposition in the capital, 
the regulation of the candidatures for the ensuing years, and 
the like, did not long detain them. The great master of 
mediation composed the personal differences which stood in the 
way of an agreement with his wonted ease, and compelled the 
most refractory elements to act in concert. An understanding 
befitting colleagues was restored, externally at least, between 
Pompeius and Crassus. Even Publius Clodius was induced 
to keep himself and his pack quiet, and to give no farther annoy- 
ance to Pompeius — not the least mar\'ellous feat of the mighty 
magician. 

That this whole settlement of the pending questions proceeded, 
not from a compromise among independent and rival regents 
meeting on equal terms, but solely from the good will of Caesar, 
is evident from the ■ circumstances. Pompeius appeared at 
Luca in the painful position of a powerless refugee, who comes 
to ask aid from his opponent. Whether Caesar chose to dismiss 
him and to declare the coalition dissolved, or. to receive him 
and to let the league continue just as it stood— Pompeius was 
in either view politically annihilated. If he did not in this 
case break with Caesar, he became the powerless client of his 
confederate. If again he did break with Caesar and, which 
was not very probable, effected even now a coalition with the 
aristocracy, this alliance between opponents, concluded under 
pressure of necessity and at the last moment, was ' so little 
formidable that it was hardly for the sake of averting it that 
Caesar agreed to those concessions. A serious rivalry on the 
part of Crassus with Caesar was utterly impossible. It is 
difficult to say what motives induced Caesar to surrender ^vith- 
out necessity his superior > position,- and now voluntarily to 
concede— what he had refused to his rival even on the conclusion 
of the league of ^.nd what the- latter had since, with the 
evident design of being armed against Caesar, vainly, striven 
in different ways to attain without, nay against, Caesar’s -will — 
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the second consulnte and military power. Certainly it was not 
Pompems alone that was placed at the head of an ann>, but 
also his old enemy and Caesars ally throughout many >cars, 
Crassus; and undoubtedly Crassus obtained hw respectable 
military position merely as a counterpoise to the new power 
of Pompems Nevertheless Caesar was a great loser, when his 
rival exchanged his former powerlessncss for an important 
command. It is possible that Caesar did not yet feel himself 
sufficiently master of his soldiers to lead them with confidence 
to warfare against the formal authorities of the land, and was 
therefore anxious not to be forced to civil war now bj being 
recalled from Gaul, but whether civil war should arise or not 
depended at the moment far more on the anstocncy of the 
capital than on Pompems, and this would have been at most 
a reason for Caesar not breaking openly w ith Pompems, so that 
the opposition might not be emboldened by the rupture, but not 
a reason for conceding to him what he did concede. PureK* 
personal motives may have contributed to the result, it may 
be that Caesar recollected how he had once stood m a posiuon 
of similar powerlessness m presence of Pompems, and had Uen 
saved frdln destruction only by his— pusillammous, it ti tree, 
rather than magnanimous— retirement; it is probable that 
Caesar hesitated to break the heart of his beloved daughter 
who was sincerely attached to her husband— m his soul there 
was room for much besides the statesman But the decisive 
reason was doubtless the consideration of Caul Caesar-- 
differing from his biographers — regarded the fubjugatwn of 
Gaul not as an incidental enterprise useful to hun for the gam ng 
^of the crown, but as one on which depended the external secun'j' 
and the internal reorganuation, m a wxird the future, of his 


supenonty over his mals and pnmtcd in Pompems sume*'^ t 
power to settle matters writh the senate and its ftdhcrrrtj. Tht* 
was a grave political blunder, if Caesar had no other ol,^ 
than to become as qu ckly as poanbV Irg of Kcne; t'V.t t f 
ambition of that rare man was rot confined to the vulgar 
of a crowT H- had the boldness to prosecute fide bv ixfe, a-^ 
to ctmiplftr, two labours equally vast— the letthnent ct the 
latemaf affain of lialv, and the acouwtilon ard f«a.rirj of 
a rew and frrsh aoH hr Ittlun civiJtfute n. These ts«<J cj 
course mterfered with each other j hw Gallic eenq-rtts h~c'rr * 
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much more than helped him on his ‘^vay to the throne. It 
yielded him bitter fruit, that he postponed the Italian revolution 
to 'f's instead of settling it in Va’* But as a statesman as well 
as a general Caesar was a peculiarly daring player, who, confiding 
in himself and despising his opponents, gave them always great 
and sometimes extravagant odds. 

It was now therefore the turn of the aristocracy to make 
good their high gage, and to wage war as boldly as they had 
boldly declared it. But there is no more pitiable spectacle 
than when cowardly men have the misfortune to take a bold 
resolution. They had simply exercised no foresight at all. 
It seemed to have occurred to nobody that Caesar would possibly 
stand on his defence, or that even now Pompcius and Crassus 
might combine with him afresh and more closely than ever. 
This seems incredible ; but it becomcs intelligible when we glance 
at the persons who then led the constitutionalist opposition in 
the senate. Cato was still absent;^ the most influential man 
in the senate at tliis time was Marcus Bibulus, the hero of passive 
resistance, the most obstinate and most stupid of all consulars. 
They had taken up arms only to lay them down, so soon as the 
adversary merely put his hand to the sheath; the bare news 
of the conferences of Luca sufficed to suppress all thought of a 
serious opposition and to bring the mass of the timid — ^that is, 
the immense majority of the senate — back to tlieir duty as 
subjects, which in an unhappy hour they had abandoned. 
There was no further talk of the appointed discussion to try the 
validity of the Julian laws; the legions raised by Caesar on his 
o^vn behalf were charged by decree of the senate on the public 
chest; the attempts on occasion of regulating the next consular 
provinces to take away both Gauls or one of' them by decree 
from Caesar were rejected by the majority (end of May ). 
Thus the corporation did public penance. Secretly the lords, 
one after another, thoroughly frightened at their own temerity, 
came to make their peace' and vow unconditional obedience — 
none more quickly than Marcus Cicero, who repented too late 

’ Cato was not yet in Rome when Cicero spoke on nth March in 
■favour of Sestius {Pro Sest. 28, 60) and when the discussion took place in 
the senate in consequence of the resolutions of Luca respecting Caesar’s 
•legions (Plut. Cues. 21); it is not till the discussions at the beginning of 
that we find him once more busy, and, as be travelled in winter (Plut. 
Cato Min. 38), he must have returned to Rome in, the end of •%®-. He 
cannot therefore, as has' been mistakenly inferred from Asconius (p, 35, 53), 
have defended Milo in February , 
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of hrs perfdy, and with reference to the most recent peruxJ of ha 
life applied to hunscU epithets whidi were altogether more 
appropriate than flattering,' Of course the regents a g reed 
to be pacified; they refused nobody pardon, for mere was no- 
body who was worth the trouble of making him an exceptbo- 
That we may see how suddenly the tone in aristocratic drrrles 

changed after 1’ “ : * ''T. h'"— * J. 

while to comp ■ ■ * ^ -• "... ' / s' . 

before Tv-ith f. ■ ‘ • ; ; ' . r-. - 


obtmned practically a gatnson aliiiough nut asseiuhird n 
arms, and one of the regents ns commandant. Of the iroopi 
levied for Swa and Spain by Crassus and Potnpehtf, those 
destined for the East no doubt look their departure; but Fctn- 
peius caused the two Spanish provinces to be j^rmnistered by hU 
lieutenants with the garrison hlAerto stationed there, while 
he dismissed the ofRcen and soldiere of the le^^fis which were 
newly raised— nominally for despatch to Spam— on furlough, 
and remained himsell with them »n Italy. 

Doubtless the tacit oppositiod of public cpimoa ui ata<e d, 
the more clearly and generally men perceived that the 
were working to put an end to the old eonstituiion and w}tn 
as much gentleness as possible to accommodate the extiimi? 
condition of the government and administration to the 

but they submitted, because (hey were 

submit. First of all, oil the more impofta.nt aflain, **1 
' ’ V nil that related to military matters wd extfre« 

, were dbposed of witfvout consulting the senate, 
times by decree oI the people, sometimes by me’C 
pleasure of the rulers. The aifanqtmenta agreed r.n at 
respecting the military command o! Caul were submitted d 
to the burgesses by Crossus and rompetui, thyjc ^1^^- ^ 
Spain and Syria by the tribune ol the people Gates Trebcnr-i) 


* A/f Oinmm tnmjnum hintf lAd Att. Ir, i. 3). 
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and in other instances the more important governorships •were 
frequently filled up by decree of the people. That the regents 
did not need the consent of the authorities to increase their 
troops at pleasure, Caesar had already sufficiently shovTi: as 
little did they hesitate mutually to borrow troops; Caesar for 
instance received such collegiate support from Pompeius for 
the Gallic, and Crassus from Qiesar for the Parthian, war. The 
Transpadanes, who possessed according to the existing constitu- 
tion only Latin rights, were treated by Caesar during his ad- 
ministration practically as full burgesses of Rome.^. While 
formerly the organisation of newly-acquired territories had 
been managed by a senatorial commission, Caesar organised 
his extensive Gallic conquests altogether according to his own 
judgment, and founded, for instance, without having received 
any farther powers burgcss-colonies, particularly Novum- 
Comum (Como) wth five thousand colonists. Piso conducted 
the Thracian, Gabinius the Egyptian, Crassus the Parthian war, 
without consulting the senate, and even without reporting, as 
was usual, to that body; in like manner triumphs and other 
marks of honour were accorded and carried out without the 
senate being asked about them. Obviously this did not arise 
from a mere neglect of forms, which W'ould be the less intelligible, 
seeing that in the great majority of cases no opposition from 

^ This is not stated by our authorities. But the view that Caesar levied 
no soldiers at all from the Latin communities, that is to say from by far the 
greater part of his province, is in itself utterly incredible, and is directly 
refuted by the fact that the opposition party slightingly designates the 
force levied by Caesar as “ for the most part natives of the Transpadane 
colonies (Caes. B. C. iii. 87) ; for here the Latin colonies of Strabo ( Ascon. 
in Pison. p. 3; Sueton. Caes. 8) are evidently meant. Yet there is no 
trace of Latin cohorts in Caesar’s Gallic army; on the contrary according 
to his express statements all the recruits levied by him in Cisalpine Gaul 
were added to the legions or distributed into legions. It is possible that 
Caesar combined with the levy the bestowal of the franchise; but more 
probably he adhered in this matter to the standpoint of his party, W'hich 
instead of seeking to procure for the Transpadanes the Roman franchise 
rather regarded it as already legally belonging to them (p. 149). Only 
thus could the report spread, that Caesar had introduced of his oum 
authority the Roman municipal constitution among the Transpadane 
communities (Cic. Ad Ail. v._3, 2; Ad Fdm. viii. i, 2). This hypothesis 
too explains why Hirtius designates the Transpadane towns as “ colonies 
of Roman burgesses ” {B. G. viii. 24), and why Caesar treated the colony 
of Comum founded by him as a burgess-colony (Sueton. Caes, 28; Strabo, 
V. I, p. 213 ; Plutarch, Ca«. 29) while the moderate party of the aristocracy 
conceded to it only the same rights as to the other Transpadane colonies, 
viz. Latin rights, and the ultras even declared the civic rights conferred on 
the settlers as altogether null, and consequently did not concede to the 
Comenses the privileges attached to. the holding of a Latin municipal 
magistracy (Cic. .<4 d /4f/. v. II, 2; Appian, R. C. ii. 26). , , 
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the senate vras to be expected. On the contrarv, it vas a 
caj^lated design to dislodge the senate from' the dcram of 
military arrangements and higher politics, and to restrict its 

* r. .. , ^ 

. • I -s . k ■ - ■ 

senatorial decrees and criminal actions. While the regents thus 
in the mam set aside the senate, they still made some me of th'* 
less dangerous popular assemblies— care v,tis talcn that in these 
the lords of the street should put no farther difficulty w the tray 
of the lords of the state; m many cxises however they dispemed 
with this empty shadow, and employed without disgube auto- 
cratic forms 

The humbled senate bad to submit to its poJition wh'thT 
it would or not. The leader of the compliant majority contnueti 
to be Marcus Cicero He was useful on account of his Uirj er's 
talent of finding reasons, or at any rate words, for every thmaj 
and there ivas a genuine Caesanan irony in employing the nan, 
by means of ivhom mainly the aristocracy had conducted ih«r 
demonstrations against the r^rents,as the mouthpiece of fer- 
tility. Accofdinglj'* they pardoned him for lus brief deilrc to 
hick against the pneks, not howo'er wthout ha\ irg prwiouslj* 
assured ihcmsehcs of his submissu cness in every n^ay ih» 
brother had been obliged to lake the position of an officer in the 
Gallic army to answer In some measure as a hostscr for Mm; 

*' . had compelled Gccro himself to accept a I eutewf* 

’ ' under him, which furnished a handle for pohtelv 

’ * \ him at any moment, Oodius had ceru.nly 

♦nictcd to lea\ c him meanwhile at peace, but Ca«sr w fiU c 
threw off Qodius on account of Gecro w he threw c/? Ckr*® 
on account of CJodius; and the great swour of hb 
and the no less great hero of liberty entered into an 
rivalry in the head quarters of Samarohni a, for th** M *’ V 
illustration of which there lacked, unfortunately, « R'"^n 
Anstophanes. But not onW was the sornc rod lept 
o^cr Cicero's heaif, wfudi had once alreiufy d-^erxo. ^ h “i 
so severely; golden fetters were also laid up"i h-rs 
the senous embarratsment of his fna^'ces th'* ff-s-t* c. 
free of interest, and the joint ovenecrihip of t^'*c *** 

which occasioned the circulatian of enormous SJ'-rw * p 

were m a high degree welcome to bi*n; «vl r*3n> 
oration for the senate was n'ppct! w l.he bwl 
that the agent of Caesar ngl.ipTwen: atnll 
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of the sitting. Consequently he vowed “ in future to ask no 
more after right and honour, but to strive for the favour of the 
regents/’ and '“ to be as -flexible as an ear-lap.” They used him 
accordingly as — what he was good for — an advocate; in which 
capacity it was on various occasions his lot to be obliged to 
defend his very bitterest foes at a higher bidding, and that 
especially in the senate, where he almost regularly served as 
the organ of the dynasts and submitted the proposals “ to 
which others probably consented, but not he himself;” indeed, 
as recognised leader of the majority of the compliant, he obtained 
even a certain political importance. They dealt with the other 
members of the governing corporation accessible to fear, flattery, 
or gold in the same way as they had dealt with Cicero, and 
succeeded in keeping it on the wlxole in subordination. 

Certainly there remained a section of their opponents, who 
at least kept to their colours and were neither to be terrified 
nor to be won. The regents had become convinced that ex- 
ceptional measures, such as those against Cato and Cicero, 
did their cause more harm than good, and that it was a lesser 
evil to tolerate an unpleasant republican opposition than .to 
convert their ' opponents into -martyrs for the republic. There- 
fore they allowed Cato' to return (end of y’-^) and thenceforward 
in the senate and in the Forum, often at the peril of his life, to 
offer a continued' opposition to the regents, which was doubtless 
deserving of honour, but unhappily was at the same time ridicu- 
lous. They allowed -him on' occasion of the proposals of Tre- 
bonius to push matters once more to a hand-to-hand conflict 
in the Forum, and to submit to the senate a proposal that the 
proconsul Caesar- should be given over to the Usipetes and 
Tencteri on account of his perfidious -conduct towards those 
barbarians (p. 239). -They were patient when Marcus Favonius, 
Cato’s Sancho, after the senate had adopted the resolution to 
charge the legions of Caesar on the state-chest, sprang to the 
door of the senate-house and' proclaimed to- the streets the 
danger of the country; when the same person in his scurrilous 
fashion called the white bandage, which Pompeius v/ore round 
his weak leg, a misplaced diadem ; when the consular Lentulus 
Marcellinus, on being applauded, called out to the assembly 
to make diligent use of this privilege of -expressing their opinion 
while they were still allowed to do so; when the tribune of the 
people Gains Ateius Capito consigned Crassus on his departure 
for Syria, with all the formalities of the -theology of the day, 
publicly to the evil spirits. These were, on the whole, vain 
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demonstrations of an irritated minority; j-et the Itttle party 
from Trbich they issued was so far of importance, that it on the 
one hand fostered and ga\e the ssatchword to the republican 
opposition fermentms; in secret, and on the other hand some* 
times dragged the majority of the senate, hich withal cherished 
at bottom quite the same sentiments wth reference to the 
regents, into isolated decrees directed against them. For nen 
the majority felt the need ofgmog\fnt,at least sorretitnea ard 
m subordinate matters to their suppressed indignation, and 
especially— after the manner of those who are servile with 
reluctance — of exhibiting their resentment towards the i^at 
foes in rage against the small. Wlierever it was possibV, a 
gentle blow w-as administered to the instruments of the regents; 
^us Gabmius was refused the th'vnVsgivmg-fcsti'val that he 
asked (V/O* Piso was recalled from his pro>mcc; thus 
mourning was put on by the senate, when the tnbene of the 
people Gaius Cato hindered the elections for Vs* 
consul JIarcelhnus belonging to the constitutional partv was 
ia office. E>en Cicero, howocr humbly he always 
• »-N» recents, usued an equally enieoomed and inupri 
But both these feeWe 
• of the secatc and the m* 

• ♦aow oaly the mere clearly 

^ -d from the senate to th- 

regents as tt formerly pjsscu ... te burgesses to the senate, 

an •• '’’—•‘•^’’''ftdvnotmuchmorelhx'ittmonaffht* 

• . . • . — mcnarehraJ 


Uif » . . , • gortre- 

complained, “ is of the sbghtest atvou... ■ . t the 

the regents arc all-powerful, and they take care t^t no cne 
shall remain in doubt about it; the whole state m * 
transformed and obeys the dictators; our gencratirtt ’T'V 
Ine to set a change of things." They were ‘ 

iorger under the republic, but under moraxthy. , . ,-t 

But if the guidance of the state was at the abwlatr 
of the regents, there remained still a political dxr-*^ 
in some rneasure from the gownwnent pnper, 
more casv to defend and more duTicuU to ^ ^ ' 

ordmaiy Vlccttons of magutrales.aid of the I' ^ 

the latter, although rot conmg directly ceuff T ‘ * 

greatly mflccrced csTfj-wherr, n-nd were *•’ **’^% -Lsj- W 
by the spint that rules itate-aPain. is cf .'i- f ^ 
elections of magistrates certitely lwJo"j'd by • 
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government proper of the state ; but, as at this period the state 
was administered substantially by extraordinaiy magistrates 
or by men' wholly without title, and even the supreme ordinary 
magistrates, if they belonged to the anti-monarchical party, 
could not in any tangible way influence the state-machinery, 
the ordinary magistrates sank more and more into mere puppets 
— as, in fact, even those of them who were most disposed to 
opposition described themselves frankly and with entire justice 
as powerless ciphers — and their elections therefore sank into 
mere demonstrations. Thus, after the opposition had already 
been wholly dislodged from the proper field of battle, hostilities 
might nevertheless be continued in that of elections and processes. 
The regents spared no pains to remain victors also in this field. 
As to the elections, they had already at Luca settled between 
themselves the lists of candidates for the next years, and they 
left no means untried to carry the candidates agreed upon there. 
They expended their gold primarily for the purpose of influencing 
the elections. A great number of soldiers were dismissed annually 
‘on furlough from the armies of Caesar and Pompeius to take 
part in the voting of Rome. Caesar was wont himself to guide, 
and watch over, the election movements from as near a point 
as possible of Upper Italy. Yet the object was but very im- 
perfectly attained. For no doubt Pompeius and Crassus 
were elected consuls, agreeably to the convention of Luca, and 
Lucius Domitius, the only candidate of the opposition who 
persevered, was set aside; but this had been efiected only by 
open violence, on which occasion Cato was wounded and other 
extremely scandalous incidents occurred. In the next consular 
elections for in spite of all the exertions of the regents, 
Domitius was actually elected, and Cato likewise now prevailed 
in the candidature for the praetorship, in which to the scandal 
' of the whole burgesses Caesar’s client Vatinius had during the 
previous year beaten him ofi the field. At the elections for -2^ 
the opposition succeeded in so indisputably convicting the 
candidates of the regents along with others of the most shame- 
ful electioneering intrigues that the regents, on whom the scandal 
recoiled, could not do Otherwise than abandon them. These 
repeated and severe defeats of the dynasts on the battle-field of 
the elections may be traceable in part to the unmanageableness 
of the rusty machinery, to the incalculable ■ accidents of the 
polling, to the opposition at heart of the middle classes, to the 
various private considerations' that interfere in such cases and 
often strangely clash with those of party; but the main cause 
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lies elsevshere. The elections wre at this ten* essentjABy j- 
the power of the different dubs mto which the arutocnev hid 
grouped themsdics, the system of bnbery was organise^ br 
them on the most extensiNt scale and with the utmost nelhod 
The same anstocracj therefore, which was represented in the 
senate, ruled the elections, but while m the senate it >itldt'! 
with a grudge, it ivorled and txted here— m secret and’s'^rt 
from all re(i.onmg— absoluteU against the regents That the 
influence of the nobilitv m this field was bj no means bmVn 


ot the succeeding jears 

The jurv-courts occasioned cqunllj great diPjcully to the 
regents As ihej were then composed, wSDe the sr'a*''nil 
nobility was here also influential, the decisn-e vo\ce br efne^y 
inth the middle class The ff»:ing 0/ a high nted o«ir»/ / r 
3urj*men by a law proposed b\ Pompems in Y/ w a rms'lihV 
proof that the opposition to the regents had us chief seat in tf 
middle class pro^tl> 50 called, and that the great capital 
showed themselm here, os eveiywheTt,mortecnp’ -ant than t*-? 
latter Neierthelcss the repuUican parts waseotyetdep*''! 
of all hold m the courts, and it was nmtr wear) of di'«i.tirg 
political unpcachments, not indeed against the regenu thm 
seU*«, but against their prommenl insirutm's 'i'h»s wa'f-r* 
of prosecutions was wag^ the tnort Lcenlv, that accr’d “g 

^ the duty of accusation belonged to the scna^orul S 
and, os mas rcadfl) bcconceucd there was iroT of rrpi.h-V.n 
passion, fresh Ulent, and bold delight n attack to I’C f ^ 
among these yxuths than among the older tneml^'s <( t ^ t 
order Certainly the courts were not free, if rev*^'* 
m enmesi, tlie courts nenlurtd as little as the lensw t> 4 e 
obetlicnce Konc of their antagonists were ty 

the opposition willi such hatred—^ fanout that it » ^ 

passed into a pro\'crl>'HUi Vainus, lij far the rut » 
and unsdupjioui of the closer adherents cf C*‘iAr , I* * f ’ 
master gast the command, and he wjt *ctp-f‘'»y m a i 
pwemes wusrd against him But uapeaefj-r-’* b* ren » > 
knew how to wield the rword of dulectin i- e l»‘n ci *1 

calm as did Gaias Ijcmmi Cain.* Kid Cb.ut A« - 1 1 i ' 

not mus their nwh even when then fn e^f, »* j'r ^ ^ 

rjccesscs wanting 7b^ were m^ib, ra ii i.bx « 
over fuberdtaate jndindaab, la-t nm el i ^ r 
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most hated adherents of the dynasts, the consular Gabinius, 
was overthrown in this way. Certainly in his case the implacable 
hatred of the aristocracy, which as little forgave him for the law 
regarding the conducting of the war with the pirates as for his 
disparaging treatment of the senate during his Syrian governor- 
ship, was combined with the rage of the great capitalists, against 
whom he had when governor of Syria ventured to defend the 
interests of the provincials, and even with the resentment of 
Crassus, with whom he had stood on ceremony in handing over 
to him the province. His only protection against all these foes 
was Pompeius, and the latter had every reason to defend his 
ablest, boldest, and most faithful adjutant at any price; but 
here, as everywhere, he knew not how to use his power and to 
defend his clients, as Caesar defended his; in the end of 
the jurymen found Gabinius guilty of extortions and sent him 
into banishment. 

On the whole, therefore, in the sphere of the popular elections 
and of the jury-courts it was the regents that fared worst. The 
elements which ruled in these were less tangible, and therefore 
more difficult to be terrified or corrupted than the direct organs 
of government and administration. The holders of power 
encountered here, especially in the popular elections, the tough 
energy of a close oligarchy — ^grouped in coteries — ^which is by 
no means finally disposed of when its rule is overthrown, and 
which is the more difficult to vanquish the more covert its 
action. They encountered here too, especially in the jury-courts, 
the repugnance of the middle classes towards the new monarchi- 
cal rule, which with all the perplexities springing out of it they 
were as little able to remove. They suffered in both quarters a 
series of defeats. The election-victories of the opposition had, 
it is true, merely the value of demonstrations, since the regents 
possessed and employed the means of practically annulling any 
magistrate whom they disliked ; but the criminal trials in which 
the opposition carried condemnations deprived them, in a way 
keenly felt, of useful auxiliaries. As things stood, the regents 
could neither set aside nor adequately control the popular 
elections and the jury-courts, and the opposition, however 
much it felt itself straitened even here, maintained to a certain 
extent the field of battle. 

It proved, however, yet a more difficult task to encounter 
the opposition in a field, to which they turned with the greater 
zeal the more they were precluded from direct political action. 
This was literature. Even the judicial opposition was at the 
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same time a literary one, and indeed pre-emfcently so, for the 
orations were regularly published and sen-ed as political pm* 
phlets. The arrows of poetry hit their mark still more rap'dly 
and sharply. The lively youth of the h^h aristocracy, and 
still more enc^tically perhaps the culpN'ated middle class 
in the Italian ojuntrj* towns, imged the war of pamphlets and 
epigrams with seal and success. There foucht side by side on 
this field the noble senator’s son Gaiu* Lianius (V**- 
^■r) ^ much feared in the character of an orator and 

pamphleteer ns of a versatile poet, and the municipalj of Cre* 
mona and Verona Jfarcus Funus Bibaculus (fjfr 
Quintus Valerius Catullus elegant and pupgrr t 

epigrams flew swiftly like arrows through Italy and were sure 
to hit their mark. An oppositional tone preiruls throughout 
the literature of these years. It is full of indipant sanracn 
against the “ great Caesar," “ the unique general/* ajirnsl the 
affectionate father-in-law and son-in-law, who niin the *.hc!e 
globe in order to gi>'e their dissolute favourites opporttmUy 
to parade the spoils of the long-haired Celts through tre streets 
t lianouets With the booty of thefsrthett 

. . t * • » • henrst 
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this penod somelimi}^ ui 

hatred, of that republican agony os erflowmg n noica« t 
or in stem despair, which arc more prominenUy and poarrf j / 
apparent in Anstophanes and Demosthenes. 

^ The most sagacious of the three rulers at least »w wtll tUt 
'it was os impossible to despise this opposition as tu 
^ it by word of command. Sofarnshecoutd, Cawarinetir^r^t 
personally to gam erser the more eminent r 

himself had to thank hw hteni'y reputation in poed r*"’', S * ^ 
respectful treatment «!uch he cspeaaJly ctpet.'r/oi irv-*^ 
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Caesar; but the governor of Gaul did not disdain to conclude 
a special peace even with Catullus through the intervention of 
his father who had become personally, known to him in 
Verona; and the young poet, who had just heaped upon the 
powerful general the bitterest and most personal sarcasms, 
was treated by him with the most flattering distinction. In 
fact Caesar had genius enough to 'follow his literary opponents 
on their o^vn domain and to publish — as an indirect defence 
against manifold attacks — a detailed report on the Gallic wars, 
which set forth before the public, with happily assumed naivete, 
the necessity and constitutional propriety of his military opera- 
tions. But it is freedom alone that is absolutely and exclusively 
poetical and creative; it and it alone is able even in its most 
wretched caricature, even with its latest breath, to inspire 
fresh enthusiasm. All the sound elements of literature were and 
remained anti-monarchical; and, if Caesar himself could venture 
on this domain without proving a failure, the reason was merely 
that even now he still cherished at heart the magnificent dream 
of a free commonwealth, although he was unable to transfer it 
either to his adversaries or to his adherents. Practical politics 
were not more absolutely controlled by the regents than literature 
by the republicans.^ 

1 The well-known poem of Catullus numbered xxix. was written in 
or after Caesar’s Britannic expedition and before the death of Julia: 
Quis hoc potest videre, quis potest pati. 

Nisi impitdicus ct vorax et aleo, 

Mamurram habere qttod comata Gallia 
Habebat ante et ultima Britannia ? etc. 

Mamurra of Formiae, Caesar’s favourite and for a time during the 
Gallic wars an officer in his army,- had, probably a short time before the 
composition of this poem, returned to the capital and was in all likelihoocl 
then occupied with the building of his much-talked-of marble palace 
furnished with lavish magnificence on the Caelian hill. ’ The Pontic booty 
mentioned in the poem is that of Mytilene, of which Caesar had a share as 
one of the officers serving in ^ army of the governor of Bithynia 
and Pontus (iii. 325) ; the Iberian spoil is that which ,was acquired in the 
governorship of Further Spain (p. 184).’ • ' ' 

More innocent than this virulent invective, which was bitterly felt by 
Caesar (Suet., Cues. 73), is another nearly contemporary poem of the same 
author (xi.) to' which we may here refer, because with its pathetic intro- 
duction to an anything but pathetic commission it very cleverly quizzes 
the staff of the new regents — the Gabiniuses, Antoniuses, and such like, 
suddenly advanced from the lowest haunts to head-quarters. Let it be 
remembered that it was written at a time when Caesar was fighting on the 
Rhine and on the Thames,' and .when the expeditions of Crassus to Parthia 
and of Gabinius to Egypt were in preparation. The poet, as if he too 
expected one of the vacant posts from one of the regents, gives to two of 
his clients their last instructions before departure: 

, . , Furi et Aureli, comiies Catulli, etc. 
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mg on fire Thereafter the multitude proceeded to the front 
of Milo’s house and kept it under siege, till hts band dren-e o'! 
the assailants b) a discha^ of arrows The^ wiss'd on to 
house of Potnpcius and of his consular candidates, of whon 
the former ii-as saluted as dictator and tlie latter as conmU, 
and thence to the house of the interrex ^lamis Lepidus, on wbcni 
de\ oU cd the conduct of the consular elections When thehtter, 
'■« IT) duty bound, refused tomakearrangerrents for thee’eclioti 
*• Ititude dcTianded, he was kept 
dwelling house 

But the insuguLoi^ o senndafout scenes had over- 

acted their part Certainly their lord and tnsulcr was resolved 
to cmplo) this favourable qusode >n order not m^rrl) to set 
aside ifilo, but also to seize the dictatorship, he mihrd, hem- 
ever, to receive it not from a mob of b’udgccn men, but from 
the senate Pompeius brought up troops to put daira th* 
anarcfijr rs fuch pres ided m the capital, ana which had n rra’ f) 
become intolerable to evef>bod>, at the same tim' he now 
enjoined what he had hitherto requested, and the senate cr— 
plied It w as mercl> an eropt> subterfuge, that on the prepe^ 
of ^to and Bibulus the proconsul Pompeius, retain''^ hii 
former olBces, was nominated as “ consul wiUwut cokenj-Lt 
instead of dictator (on the a5th of the mtercahf) month * V<*) 
—a subterfuge, w hich admitted an appellation hboun*‘g a 
double incongruity * for the merepurposeof as 0 ding cn* which 
expressed the simple fact, and which Mvndiv renndi us cf the 
sagacious resolution of the waning patncui'e to conm*' to I'-e 
■ nlebcians not the consulship, but only the consulsrpowcr 0 i 
Thus m legal possession of full power, Punipeus t'C 1 1 
and proceeded with energs against the rTpjMirin ptr'y whj*-!} 
was powerful in the clubo md jtr) -courts Theexn' 
ments as to e’ectwns were rcpevteil and tnfowrd I- a , 
law, and b> another aganst electioneering t 

obtained retrospective force for all o'^e*^ rf iL i » 't rcr* 
miltedsnce ‘yVfthepenaltieshiUie^oimpo^rdwervs '-'C-tnh 
Stiilmorcimporiantwaj theenactnent.tfaithei: '''‘'■' f' '»’** 
whidi were b/ far the more mportant end f *''' 

more lucrative half of onicaf W**, shju'd t>e 1 fc* t e 

consuls and pra'*to's rot isincJu'ely on t**-r 


» to tT-kyvjf ti« J» Uiff • ft* »s*“l r«'l''»TT7 ** ^ M ffTTi *’ » 

* tUTtJl.yl'-'f ln«-4J«yK»-vJh»iiH*S *. •livsf 

lie »9 l» *1 wve# »a fcfiw*! e =y» •*»-J * e ' * 
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the consulate or praetorship, but only after the expiry of otlier 
five years; an arrangement which of course could only come 
into effect after four years, and therefore made the filling up of 
the governorships for the next few years substantially dependent 
on decrees of senate which were to be issued for the regulation 
of this inten'al, and thus practically on the person or section 
ruling the senate at the moment. The juiy-commissions were 
left in existence, but limits were put to the right of counter-plea, 
and — what was perhaps still more important — tlie liberty of 
speech in the courts was done away; for both the number of 
the advocates and the time of speaking apportioned to each 
were restricted by fixing a maximum, and the bad habit which 
had prevailed of adducing, in addition to the witnesses as to 
facts, witnesses to character or laudalores, as they were called, 
in favour of the accused was prohibited. The obsequious 
senate further decreed on the suggestion of Pompeius that the 
country had been placed in peril by the quarrel on the Appian 
Way; accordingly a special commission was appointed by an 
exceptional law for all crimes connected with it, the members 
of which were directly nominated by Pompeius. An attempt 
was also made to give once more a serious importance to the 
office of the censors, and by that agency to purge the deeply 
disordered burgess-body of its worst elements. 

All these measures were adopted under the pressure of the 
sword. In consequence of the declaration of the senate that 
the countiy was in danger, Pompeius called the men capable of 
service throughout Italy to arms and made them swear allegi- 
ance for all contingencies; an adequate and tnistworthy corps 
was temporarily stationed at the Capitol; at every stirring of 
opposition Pompeius threatened armed intervention, and during 
the proceedings at the trial respecting tlie murder of Clodius 
stationed, contrary to all precedent, a guard over the place of 
trial itself. 

The scheme for the revival of the censorship failed, because 
among the servile majority of the senate no one possessed suffi- 
• cient moral courage and authority even to become a candidate 
for such an office. On the other hand Milo was condemned by 
the jurymen (8th April, -yy--) and Cato’s candidature for the con- 
sulship of was frustrated. The opposition of speeches and 
pamphlets received through the new judicial ordinances a blow 
from which it never recovered; the dreaded forensic eloquence 
was thereby driven from the field of politics, and thenceforth 
felt the restraints of monarchy., 'Opposition of course had not 
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jng on fire. Thereafter the multitude proceeded to the frent 
of Milo’s house and kept it under siege, till hts band dfco-e efi 
thfe assailants by a discnai^e of arrows. Thej' passed on to the 
house of Pompeius and of his consular candidates, of whoa 
the former u-as saluted as dictator and the Utter as consuls, 
and thence to the house of the interrex Marcus I/Cpidas, on whom 
devolved the conduct of the consular elections. When the Utter, 
^ in duty bound, refused to make arrangements for the elcctioni 
immediately, as the clamorous multitude demanded, he at kept 
during five days under siege in his dwelling house. 

But the instigators of these scandalous scenes lud o«r* 
acted their part. Certainly their lord and master was rnolred 
to employ this favourable episode in order not merely to set 
aside JfUo, but also to seize the dictatorship; he vrish^, how- 
ever, to receive it not from a mob of bludg«m*mKi, but from 
the senate. Pompeius brought up troops to put down the 
anarchy which pres’ailcd in the capital, and which in itahw 
become intolerable to es'ef)*body; at the same time he now 
enjoined what he had hitherto requested, and the senate com- 
plied. It «i'as merely an empty subterfuge, that cn the propow 
of Cato and BIbulus the proconsul PempehtJ, rttaifting hit 
former ofTtces, was nominated as “connrl without colleague 
•— ♦'*•*'1 of dictator (on the 25th of the intercalar)' month * W/ 
•••j Mnnellaticn Uliouriag under a 
: • . . dingenewhkh 

. . , . , nhcli cf the 

sagacious rcsoluuuii vi* »..t “ concede to the 

> plebeians not the consulship, but only the consuur power (». 

Thus in legal jwsscssion of foil power, Pompeiu* 
and proceed^ svilh energy against the *'^i. 

was powerful in the clubs and jury-courts. Tlie exitt-'C J 
ments as to elections were repeated and enferted ty * 
bw; and by another against electionerring 
obtained rctrosixTCtisT force for all offeners of 
milled since 'Vo'»*he penalties hitherto 
Still more important was the enactment, that i**'^ »V 

which were by far the more btpjrtant a.id ^ ; 

more lucrati\-e half of ofncisl life, should U r.'-" ' 

consuls and praetors not un.Tiedu5ely cn r't-rrr'r-. i , 
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the consulate or praetorship, but only after the expiry of other 
five years; an arrangement which of course could only come 
into effect after four years, and therefore made the filling up of 
the governorships for the next few, years substantially dependent 
on decrees of senate which were to be issued for the regulation 
of this interval, and thus practically on the person or section 
ruling the senate at the moment. The jury-commissions were 
left in existence, but limits were put to the right of counter-plea, 
and — ^what was perhaps still more important — ^the liberty of 
speech in the courts was done away; for both the number of 
the advocates and the time, of speaking apportioned to each 
were restricted by fixing a maximum, and the bad habit which 
had prevailed of adducing, in addition to the witnesses as to 
facts, witnesses to character or laudaiores, as they were called, 
in favour of the accused was prohibited. The obsequious 
senate further decreed on the suggestion of Pompeius that the 
country had been placed in peril by the quarrel on the Appian 
Way; accordingly a special commission was appointed by an 
exceptional law for all crimes connected with it, the members 
of which were directly nominated by Pompeius. An attempt 
was also made to give once more a serious importance to the 
office of the censors, and by that agency to purge the deeply 
disordered burgess-body of its worst elements. 

All these measures were adopted under the pressure of the 
sword. In consequence of the declaration of the senate that 
• the country was in danger, Pompeius called the men capable of 
service throughout Italy to arms and made them swear allegi- 
. ance for all contingencies ; an adequate and trustworthy corps 
was temporarily stationed at the Capitol; at every stirring of 
opposition Pompeius threatened armed intervention, and during 
the proceedings at the trial respecting the murder of Clodius 
stationed, contrary to all precedent, a guard over the place of 
trial itselfi 

The scheme for the revival of the censorship failed, because 
among the servile majority of the senate no one possessed suffi- 
■ dent moral courage and authority even to become a candidate 
for such an office. On the other hand Milo was condemned by 
the jurymen (8th April, -Vif-) and Cato’s candidature for'the con- 
sulship of frustrated. The opposition of speeches and 

pamphlets received through the new judicial ordinances a blow 
from which it never recovered; the dreaded forensic eloquence 
was thereby driven from the field of politics, and thenceforth 
felt the restraints of monarchy.. Opposition of course had not 
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tedious and very lucrative subordinate tratwstlicns. lit 
temples of Derccto at HicraiwUs Bamb>cc and of Jcho%ah at 
Jenisafem and other rich shrines of the Syrian proMnoe, wert 
by order of Crassus despoiled of their treasures; nrd eorttn* 
gents or, sull better, sums of money instead recTe tc\icd freer 
all the subjects. The military operations of the first jurrrer 
wer^limtted to an cxtensixe reconnaissance in Jlesopotania; 


• to Syria, niej’ liad hiiheno 

• more advisable to inarch to 

Parthia by the arcoitous route of Armenia or by the direct 
route through the Mesopotamian desert. Thefirst mute, hading 
through mountainous regions under the control of ifu^lworthy 
allies, commended itself by its greater safety; king ArUtTWiM 
ca*nc in person to the Roman head'ijuarters to adii^te d?» 
plan of campaign. But that reconna1c5ar.ee dended n Cavex- 
of the march through Jlesopotamia, The ar I 

flourishing Greek and half*Grcck toems in the reyient al^rg ibe 

•p i city of Selecoj, were 

•' • v.» rll the Greek towndtj-c 

. • -act had row, IVe 

citizens of Cnrrhae at an earlier time (p. J2?X pracitcaHv sfewn 
how read) they were to shake of! the intokrih’e fo'tt.’n ><»r 
and to rccciv c tlic Romans as deliverers, almwt as countn 
The Arab pnnee .^bgarus, who commandnJ the dciert el 1 t-«'i 
and Catrhae and thereby the usu;d route from the f cpf't'fs 
to the Tigns, had amved m the camp of il e Rc-^aii t » atis-r" 
them in person of his devotedness. e rarthuni raJ ap- 
peared to Ijc wholly unprepared ,, 

.\cconhngly ( JjV ) the Tuphrates was eroMrd I * > 

To reach the Tigns from tf i» point th^y had tJw ch-'scr c* *"” 
routes; either il c army might movT dewpwird ^ , 
V-uphratta lo U\e tatvwde ct t<tevins. wl ere tf c I ephra'f* 

'I^cns arc only a few mifrs distant fron each cr < ^ 

might immetluidy after cwsirg lake tU 
Tlgns right acrois the priat Sfrvopotamun dc-rce / » , 

route led directly to the rarthisa cap’taj Dn’r' ^ - 

oppoTjtc hflrueu cn the eitJ.«r l«ik ef T.,?' *, ^ 

wt ghty \ circs were ra-ied la favour cf Uii ft-e’e 10 t * \.,t 
ecv'afcf vrar; n particuV che<|s..i'^’eef^-‘ ^ 
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to the difficulties of the march in the desert, and to the suspicious 
reports arriving from the Roman garrisons on the left bank of 
the Euphrates as to the Parthian -vvarlikc preparations. But in 
opposition to this the Arab prince Abgarus announced that the 
Parthians were emploj'ed in evacuating their western provinces. 
They had already packed up their treasures and put themselves 
in motion to flee to the Hyreanians and Scythians; only through 
a forced march by the shortest route was it at all possible still 
to reach them; but by such n march the Romans would probably 
succeed in overtaking and cutting up at least the rear guard 
of the great army under Sillaces and the vizier, and obtaining 
enormous spoil. These reports of the friendly Bedouins decided 
the direction of the march; the Roman army, consisting of 
seven legions, 4000 cavalry, and 4000 slingers and archers, 
turned off from the Euphrates and away into the inhospitable 
plains of northern Jlesopotamia. 

Ear and wide no enemy appeared; only hunger and thirst, 
and the endless sandy desert, seemed to keep watch at the gates 
of the East. At length, after many days of toilsome marching, 
not far from the first river which the Roman army had to cross, 
the Balissus (Belik), the first horsemen of the enemy w'ere 
descried. Abgarus with his Arabs was sent out to reconnoitre; 
the Parthian squadrons retired up to and over the river and 
vanished in the distance, pursued by Abgarus and his followers. 
With impatience the Romans waited for his return and for more 
exact information. The general hoped here at length to come 
upon the constantly retreating foe; his young and brave son 
Publius, who had fought with the greatest distinction in Gaul 
under Caesar (pp. 223, 235), and had been sent by the latter at 
the head of a Celtic squadron of horse to take part in the Parthian 
war, was inflamed with a vehement desire for the fight. Wlien 
no tidings came, they resolved to advance at a venture; the 
signal for starting was given, the Balissus was crossed, the army 
after a brief insufficient rest at noon was led on without delay at 
a rapid pace. Then suddenly the kettledrums of the Parthians 
sounded all around ; on every side their silken gold-embroidered 
banners were seen waving, and their iron helmets and coats of 
mail glittering in the blaze of the hot noonday sun; and by the 
side of the vizier stood prince Abgarus with his Bedouins. 

The Romans saw too late the net in which they had allowed 
themselves to be ensnared. With sure glance the vizier had 
thoroughly seen both the danger and the means of meeting it. 
Nothing could be accomplished against Roman infantry of the 
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line vnih OnenUl mfantry, «o be had got nd of iJaf am arr. 
b> sending a mass which was useless m the nxn f eM c! X'av't 
under the personal leadership of king Orodes to Amema fc( 
had prc^caled king ATta%asd<s fron anowing the p^xn^^ 
10 oco hcavj cavalry to }om the ann> of Crassus who Of^r 
painfully felt the want of them On the othe' h-trd the vt'srf 
met the Roman tactics, unsurpassed of ihcir kind, with a sys’ra 
entirely different His army consisted exclusuel) of caialry, 
the line was formed of the heav> horsemen amed with Im; 
thrusting lances, and protected, man and horse, b% a coal cf 
mail of metallic plates or a feathem douhict and $ 'xlir 
preav^t the mass of the troops consisted of rnounlwf a‘ci:»n 
these, the Romans were thoroushU in'mc' 
>n the arms both ns to number end etcc’r'ee 

Their infant^ excellent as the> were m daie ecmhi* 

'ihelher at ^ short distance with the hcav) jatthn or n 
to*hand 'he sword, eouW not compel an a*^r 

consisting /wholl) of cai*alfy to come to an engageme** wiJi 
them, antyl thej found, cvm when thc) did cone to a hind to* 
cen/li^“t, an equal if not iupetiot adversary m the irfchi 
of laij<^Nn As compared with an arm) like ih J Pit *• 
RcT^man army was at a disadrimtage itnteg^r, 
the cr^wlr) commanded the communicatiorJ, ard i’ « 
JUitage tj acticall), because every weapon ct c’ w 
k iuccumb that which is wielded from a dulsnee 
struggle bf comes on individual one, man agamst nan 
Concentrated ; ''position, on which the whole Renan rt 
War was lased^/ increased the danger w pTSerceef r*r’ ^ 
attack, the efos. , ‘«r the ranks of the Roman colam. the 
irresistible crrtnf^ fil> it* on*et, but the less a’w 

mmiles fail to hjt their mark Under ordinary ^ 

where towns ha\-e iV. ‘'o be defended and d /ReUtifs cf 
haiv to be consider^ '.'vd such & mtem of tactics ^ ^ 

memcavaln arains}! inlinit> could never l< cerr^*' 
out, but in the ii« ^ipolamian desert, where *7*^,*»,*^ t 
bke a sJiip on the ieas neiUier mrouritred a-' ® . . 

tret With a has r / 3 r ?l.^*mtegic dupositiorj **•%' 
mirch, this nod* of «« f ; 

that circunstx'ets albweA®' ]; « to be dear, r ^ ^ 

■nirni „.;(}*■'« poKtr T>trr r* 7 « 
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perished from hunger or still more from thirst amid the pathless 
route marked only by water-springs that were far apart and 
difficult to find, the Parthian horseman, accustomed from child- 
hood to sit on his fleet steed or camel, nay almost to spend his 
life in the saddle, easily traversed the desert whose hardships he 
had long learned how to lighten or in case of need to bear. 
Tliere no rain fell to mitigate the intolerable heat, and to slacken 
the bow-strings and leathern thongs of the enemy’s archers and 
slingers; there amidst the deep sand at many places ordinary 
ditches and ramparts could hardly be formed for the camp. 
Imagination can scarcely conceive a situation in which all the 
militarj’ advantages were more on the one side, and all the dis- 
advantages more thoroughly on the other. 

To the question, under what circumstances this new style of 
tactics, the first national system that on its own proper ground 
showed itself superior to the Roman, arose among the Parthians, 
we can only reply by conjectures. The lancers and mounted 
archers were of great antiquity in the East, and already formed 
the flower of the armies of Cyrus and Darius; but hitherto these 
arms had been employed only as secondary, and essentially to 
cover the thoroughly useless Oriental infantry. The Parthian 
armies also by no means differed in this respect from the other 
Oriental ones ; armies are mentioned, five-sixths of which con- 
sisted of infantry. In the campaign of Crassus, on the other 
hand, the cavalry for the first time came fonvard independently, 
and this, arm obtained quite a new application and quite a 
different value. The irresistible superiority of the Roman 
infantry in close combat seems to have led the adversaries of 
Rome in very different parts of the world independently of each 
other — at the same time and with similar success — to meet it 
wth cavalry and distant weapons. What was completely suc- 
cessful with Cassivellaunus in Britain (p. 242 ) and partially 
successful wth Vercingetorix in Gaul (p. 252) — ^what was to a 
certain degree attempted even by ifithradates Eupator (p. 64) 
— the vizier of Orodes carried ;out only on a larger scale and- 
more completely.- 1 And in doing so he had special advantages : 
for he found in the. heavy cavalry the means of forming a line; 
the bow which was national in the East and was handled with 
masterly skill; in the Persian provinces gave him an effective 
weapon for distant- combat; and lastly the peculiarities of the 
countrj'- and the people enabled him freely to realise his brilliant 
idea. Here, where the Roman .weapons of close combat and 
the Roman system of concentration yielded for the first time 
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before the weapons of more d^tont ivarfarc and the mtrn c? 
deploying, uas jmtuted that imlitar>* itvoUuon which «•!/ 
reached its completion with the introduction of fire-arru. 

Under such circumstances the first battle between the Romam 
and Parthrans ^■as fought amidst the sandy desert ihinv nulw 
to the south of Carrhae (Hanan^ where there was a Roman 
gamson, and at a somew hat less distance to the north of IchW. 
Ihe Roman archers were sent fonrard, but retired tmrr*dutflr 
before the enormous numencil supenonty -and the far preate' 
elasticity and range of the Parthian bows The legion*, w^kh» 
m spite of the ndwee of the more sagacious odicen; that tfer 
should be deplo> cd as much ns possible again jt the enemv, had 
been draivn up in a dense sr|uart of twcNt cohorts on tarhs d;, 
were soon outflanked and overwhelmed xriih the fir^idsh’- 
arrows, which under such aioimstanccs hit their nin erm 
wnthout special aim, and against which the soldteri bsd no 
means of retaliation. The hope that the tneny n^ht capewf 
his missiles -vanished with a glance at the ccdlcst rarpe of 
camels laden with arrows. The Parlhians were still 


their line. That the outflanking might not end it Jurnx'id'V, 
Ihibiius Crassus advanced to the attack with a seletft enrpt of 
cn>-a!r>', archers, and infantry of the line. TVeneny Ii f^n 
abandoned the attempt to cl^ the nrcic, and retreated, fcntle 
* by the impetuous leader of the Remati. Pvit, 

*• corps of Publius had totaffy fast sight of tfio nam omi . the 
heavy cav*alry made a stand against it, and the Partftxn f-Jnt 
hastening up from tUhides closed in file o net found it, ^ PaN-^, 
who saw his troops falling thicUy and vamlv arourd hH 
the arrows of the mounted archers, threw himself h 
tion witli h» Celtic cavalry unprotected by any <t>au cf 
the iron-clad lancers of the enemy; hot tKefearJess va^urefhr* 
Celts, who Kjeed the lanres with their handr ce *rp*'' 
their horsa to stab the enemy, performed it* 

The re"*»ins of the corps, meludmg their lead'r wrsjnd'o H t. 
sword arm, were dnirn to a slight eminener, wSert ir^ e-iy 
served for on easier mark to the enrar'a 
Ltmian Creeks, who were aeruratrljr *«5i:aw'i wo * 
countrvv adjured Crasiut to nde c^T with th^ 
ettmpt to ejcspe; btjt he refuied to sepvate fat 
of the bra\ c men i* liom htt tm darnr rev^ ^ , • 

ard he eauiod himsell to be stalled hr tfs#- horvi ef h m 
liearer. Following hit exa.-p'e. ef «' v. 
careers pit iJsemjelvw to death. Of the whale liri i *«, * 
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the Roman camp to offer, in the name ot hb kin^, peace ard 
fnendship to the Romans, and to propose a persorui ronlertpct 
between the two generals. The Roman anny, dcmoraJued u 
It was, adjured and indeed compelled its leader to accept the 
offer. The \iveF received the consuhir and lus staff mih tfe 
usual honours, and offered anew u> conclude a compact rf 
friendship; only, with just bitterness recalling the fate of tie 
agreements concluded with LucuUus and Pompems respecUri 
the Euphrates boundary (p. 131), he demanded that it should 
be immediately reduced to wntmg. A richly adorned h?*v 
was produced ; it was a present from the Ling to the Roman 
commander-m-chief; the servants of the suicr crowded rco'iJ 
Crassus, zealous to mount him on the steed. It seened t-i tf^ 
Roman officers as if there was a design to scire l!\e person of lie 
coramjmdcf-m«chief; Octa\*ius, unarmed os he was, polled ihr 
sword of one of the Parthians from its sheath ard itshlied th^ 
groom. In the tumult which thereupon arose, the Rema.a 
officers were all put to death; the rrty*hairti! commaadef'i?'* 
chief also, like h« prand-unde (m. 5»), was unwiH eg to seme *» 
A* '• • *: ft- f*^ r*“t*"‘df''U’'d death. 

! ' • : I/ • •iy*»w** i a ’»*» ••? were pardt 

tvV*'i • "w, pr*'* V.*:' div of CA. 7 h»* 

had begun, the day of Smnaca completed (June 9 , Vi'); 
took their place side by side with the days of ti** A!U, c* 
Cannae, and of Arsusio. The army of the Eurhrsle* »aj w 
more. Only the squadron of Gaius Casiiui, wiuch h^f 
broken off from the main onny on the retreat fren 
and some other scattered bands and bolaJfd fugitim ri^cen^"' 
in escaping from the Parthians and Bedouir* and 
finding their way back to Syria. Of afyj^t 
« ' i.A It,- r,«nhniM not a 


. . , . . ■ tijrun f rvta 

, , 

. ,1 n ^ tV 

Parthian fashion to render military servtre k or 


almost coniemporaneouily of a 

and of the Parthianr rn thcEart. As %o i-preiv'-rt w . 
the dtfra! o( the Rcnuai Jinxlcett! « the Feis. . 

no adKitate m(otn»f.on bM teKhnl u< : Vet ; ^4,’ I«o 

deep.KlU.tisS- KirsOwfnwmWe.tKe 
at hit ten J‘«on;> "iih the javtf d ha nr* .Tf, Ara,»»^ i 
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king of Armenia, when the announcement of the victory of his 
vizier arrived, and along with it, according to Oriental usage,- 
the cut-off head of Crassus. The tables were already removed;' 
one of the wandering companies of: actors from Asia Minor, 
numbers of which at that time existed and carried Hellenic, 
poetry and the Hellenic drama far into the East, was just per- 
forming before the assembled court the Bacchae of Euripides. 
The actor playing the part of Agave, who in her Dionysiac frenzy 
has tom in pieces her son and returns from Cithaeron carrying 
his head on the thyrsus, exchanged this for the bloody head of 
Crassus, and to the infinite delight of his audience of halfr 
Hellenised barbarians began afresh the well-known song: 

tpipofiev 6peot 

' ^tKa pedroftop iirl fii\aOpa 

fiaKaplav Brjpap. 

■ It was,, since the times of the Achaemenidae, the first serious 
victory which the Orientals had achieved over the West; and 
there was a deep significance in the fact that, by way of celebrat- 
ing his victory, the fairest product of the western world — Greek 
tragedy— rparodied itself through its degenerate representatives 
in that hideous burlesque. The, civic spirit of Rome and the 
genius of Hellas began simultaneously to accommodate them- 
selves to the chains of sultanism. 

The disaster, terrible in itself, seemed also as though it was 
to be dreadful in its consequences, and to shake the foundations 
of the Roman power in the East. It was among the least of 
its results that the Parthians now had absolute sway beyond the 
Euphrates; that Armenia, after having fallen away from the 
Roman alliance even before the disaster of Crassus, was reduced, 
by it into entire dependence on. Parthia; that the faithful, 
citizens of Carrhae were bitterly punished for their adherence 
to the Occidentals by the new master appointed over them by 
the Parthians, one of the treacherous guides of the Romans, 
named Andromachus.- The Parthians now prepared in earnest 
to cross the Euphrates in their, turn, and, in union with the 
Armenians and Arabs, to, dislodge the Romans from Syria. 
The .Jews and various other. Occidentals awaited emancipation 
from the Roman rule there, no less impatiently than the Hellenes 
beyond the Euphrates awaited relief from the Parthian; in 
Rome civil war was at the door; - an attack at this particular 
place and time Was a grave peril. But fortunately for Rome 
the leaders on each side had changed. Sultan Orodes was too 
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much mdffbtcd to the heroic pnnee/uho had fint tiUced ilvs 
crown on his head and then cicared the land from the cren-v, 
ndt to get nd of him as soon ns possible b> 1^ exmiiic"'" 
His place as commander m-chicf of the nvadrag armr desur'd 
for b>na \\a> filled b> a pnnet, the king's ton Paeo'u.t, wrth 
whom on account of his xouth and inexpcncnce ^e p-iret 
Osaces had to be associated as imhtarjr adviser On the othrr 
side the tnterlm command in Syna m room of Crassus was ta^ 
up b> the prudent and rcsolult quaestor Gatus Casnas 

The Parthians were, just like Crassus fotmerh, m no hai'e 
to attack, but dunng the >ean VV and Vj* on!) wwi 
fljing bands, who were easil> ttpuUed, across the fujiHm'rt, 
so that Cassius obtained time to rcorpawse the arm) n sene 
measure, and with the help of the faithful cf tV 

Homans, Hcrodes Antipatcr, to reduce to obedience the ]em, 
whom their resentment at the snolinuon of the tempV per* 
petrated b> Crassus had alreodv anven to arms The Reran 
government had thus full time to send fresh tmojw frr the 
defence of the threatened frontier, but lhi» was left 
amidst the comuUions of the mopient mo’uuon 4r»l, 
at length in ’jV Parilwan mimdinj* armv appear^l on 

the Euphrates, Cassius had still nothing to oppose to it Irji tV 
t« o’lreak legions formed from the remains of the anrv cf Cw'U* 
Of course witii these he could neither prmtni the er m *g f c 
defend the proMnee $)na wasoxerron b\ theTarths'-i «*.<' 
off U'estem Asia trembled But the rirtfusn/ d«l r'lt 
stand the besieging of towns Tftey mt only lerrralfll U r 
Antioch, into which Cassiu* hn} thronm hitiii')/ *>'h 1 i try r 
without having nccompliihed their ob/fct, Iw* 
their rc real along the Orontei" nllurrd nto on ^ 
Cassias’ ca>alr> and there sertreb h "a' 

mUntrv, pnnee Osacev was hi-itrlf tie lUn 

and foe thus perceived ihattlie Pa'thixn ar*iy ur f^r 
gerervi and on oniintrj ground was rot rapal e' h r- ei 
than anv other Onenial arm) Howrver, 1 ’^ «t ^ 

abandontd I aconis la encarwv! rh.d-'g tV w , * * 

n CvTibesticaon th-^siiJecf If" I uf^ra i 

gov error cf S>m, Vortwi B M *, « wrrtr^'d a » 

wai an incapable itatnman, Irnr no U^f re 
Ban ro »hui h msfM up m hn firtreiiM It 
rvpectrd that the war wuuVI I real rut b »* 7. f rit'i 
furs lUt in‘ea.i el tuf'ing hit *frt ‘ 

Pac ‘Vi tarr^ apvftjt hU cwn fader, a-*vf a. | 
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entered into nn understanding with the Roman govemor,i 
Thus the stain was not wiped from the shield of Roman honour, 
nor was the reputation of Rome restored in the East; but the 
Parthian invasion of Western Asia was over, and the Euphrates 
boundary was, for the time being at least, retained. 

In Rome meanwhile the periodical volcano of revolution was 
whirling upward its clouds of stupef3-ing smoke. The Romans 
began to have no longer a soldier or a denarius to be employed 
against the public foe — no longer a thought for the destinies 
of the nations. It is one of the most dreadful signs of the times, 
that the huge national disaster of Carrhae and Sinnaca gave the 
politicians of that time far less to think and speak of than that 
wretched tumult on the Appian road, in which, a couple of 
months after Crassus, Clodius the partisan-leader perished; 
but it is easily conceivable and almost excusable. The breach 
betTi'cen the two regents, long felt as inevitable and often 
announced 'as 'near, was now assuming such a shape that it 
could not be stopped. Like the boat of the ancient Greek 
mariners’ tale, the vessel of the Roman community now found 
itself as it were between two rocks swimming towards each other; 
expecting every moment the crash of collision, those whom it 
was bearing tortured by nameless anguish into the eddying 
surge that rose higher and higher, were benumbed ; and, while 
every slightest movement there attracted a thousand eyes, no 
one ventured to give a glance to the right or the left. 

After Caesar had, at the conference of Luca in April 
agreed to considerable concessions as regarded Pompeius, and 
the regents had thus placed themselves substantially on a level, 
their relation was not wthout the ourivard conditions of dura- 
bility, so far as a division of the monarchical power — in itself 
indivisible — could be lasting at all. It was a different question 
whether the regents, at least for the present, were determined 
to keep together and mutually to 'acknowledge without reserve 
their title to rank as equals. That this was the case with Caesar, 
in so far as he had acquired the -interval necessary for the 
conquest of Gaul at the price of equalisation with Pompeius, has 
been already set forth. But Pompeius was hardly ever, even 
provisionally, in earnest with the collegiate scheme. His was 
one of those petty and mean natures, towards which it is 
dangerotls to practise magnanimity; to his paltry spirit it 
appeared certainly a dictate of prudence to supplant at the 
first opportunity his reluctantly^ acknowledged rival, and his 
mean soul thirsted after a possibility of retaliating on Caesar 
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•for the hmnflbtibn which he had sofierrd throo;h Catsar') 
indulgence. But -ichile it ii pnibabic that Pcapchii in acrorj- 
ance with his hea-vy and siup^h nature never p.-operiy co-n* 
sented to let Diesar bold a position of equaliiy bj* hu aid-, jtt 
the des^ of brealaag up the aJlianct doubUc« came osl)- br 
degrees to be distinctly entertained by him. At snv rate iK’e 
public, whidi usually saw better through the views ard Intentir. 
of Pompeius than he did himself, could not be nistaVea fo 
thinking that at least with the death of the bcaut^ul Julia— 
who died in the bloom of womanhood in the autumn of Vi* 
and vras sexjn followed by her only chDd to the temb— the 
personal relation between her father and her husband was hreS.! 
up. Caesar attempted to re-cstahlish the ties of afTnlt/ whs 
fate had se^'ered; he asked for himself the hand of the cn: 
daughter of Pompeius, and o9ercd Oetam, hb aster's grant 
daughter, who was row hb nearest relative, Ln carrbge to h 
fellow-regent ; but Pompeius left hb daughter to her rsbtsr 
husband Faustus Sulla the son of the regent, and he hsarr 
matried the daughterof Quintus MelcUus Scryw. The p'fif'.ej 
breach had unrabtakably begun, and it was Pompefui wb 
drew* back hb hand. It was ocpected tliat a polltka) brtj-'i 
would at once follow; but m ihb people were Rustaken;^ t 
public affairs a collegutc understanding ewtinaed fjr • tbt 
to subsbt. The reason was, that Caesar did rot with ptjl3*ri, 
to dbsolve the relation before the subjujition of Caul wa 
K accomptbhed, and Pcnpelus did not wbK to diivtlve it bef-’**' 

.] the governing authorities and Italy should be wbrJIr mi 
under hb power by hb investiture with the dictatorth^. It t’ 
singular, but yet readily ad.miis of eapUnition, uhat the 
under these circumstances supported each other; IVri^*-'-^ 
after the dbasjer of Aduatuca m the winter of y/ T* 

one of hb Italian Irgkms that were dbrnhsci on t-H*'* 
way of loan to Caesar; on the other Jian<J C*r*ar f 

consent and hb moral support to IVmpeiu* « 
measures which the latter took against tj.e ituthtns fr;'— ' ^ • 
opposition. , , , 

It was only after Pompe.^ had in this vay f 

himself at tb.e begtnnirgof V*' the t;nd->Td^*’l 
an bSumee h the capiul tKsrwgWy 
Caesar, and after ail the men eapaiCe ef **'^‘ *'' * ^ 

tendered their mnitary oath to htmielf ^ ^ , 

nan?-, tl?at he f Trrse»I the rnoJutjfln to *« ^ 

Ic.-tnilly with Caesar; and l.Hf «Jrs%?a 
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apparent. That the judicial prosecution which look place after 
the tumult on the Appian Way lighted with unsparing severity 
precisely on the old democratic partisans of Ckicsar (p. 306), 
might pcrJiaps p.ass as a mere awkwardness. I’Imt the new law 
against electioneering intrigues, which had retrospective effect 
ns f.ar .as 'VVj inchidcd also the dubious proceedings at Caesar’s 
candidature for the consulship (p, 304), might likewise be 
notliing more, although not a few Caesarians thought that they 
perceived in it a definite design. But people could no longer 
shut their eyes, however willing llicy might be to do so, when 
Pompeius did not select for his collc.ague in the consulship his 
former fathcr-in-l.aw Caesar, as was fitting in the circumstances 
of the c.asc and wtis in many quarters demanded, but associated 
wth himself a puppet wholly dependent on him in his new 
father-in-law Scipio (p. 307); and still less, when Pompeius at 
tlie s.amc time got the governorship of the two Spains continued 
to him for five years more, that is to ^ considerable 

fixed sum appropriated from the state-cliest for the payment of 
his troops, not only without stipulating for a like prolongation 
of command and a like grant of money to Caesar, but even while 
labouring ulteriorly to effect the recall of Caesar before the term 
formerly agreed on through the new regulations which were 
issued at the same time regarding the holding of the governor- 
ships. Tlicse encroachments were unmistakably calculated to 
undermine Caesar’s position and eventually to overthrow him. 
The moment could not be more favour.able. Caesar had con- 
ceded so much to Pompeius at Luc.a, only because Cr.assus and 
his Syrian army would necessarily, in the event of any rupture 
with Pompeius, be thrown into Caesar's scale; for upon Crassus 
— who since the times of Sulla had been at the deepest enmity 
with Pompeius and almost as long politically and personally 
allied with Caesar, and who from his peculiar character at all 
events, if he could not himself be king of Rome, would have been 
content to be the new king’s banker — Caesar could alw.ays 
reckon, and could have no apprehension at all of seeing Crassus 
enter into an alliance with his enemies. The catastrophe of 
June by which army and general in Syria perished, was 
therefore a terribly severe blow for Caesar. A few months later 
the national insurrection burst forth more violently than ever 
in Gaul, just when it had seemed completely subdued, and for 
the first time Caesar there encountered an equal opponent in 
the Arvemian king Vercingetorix. Once more fate had been 
working for Pompeius; Crassus was dead, all Gaul was in revolt,,' 
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Pompeius'was pradically dictator of Ron-.e iraci nx'ttr of ih* 
senate. ^\'hat inlc;ht ha%T happened, if he had now, i-aiead 
remotely intriguing against Caesar, sumroaritv compelled l‘'t 
burgesses or the senate to recall Caesar at cnee from Gaul f U a 
Pompeius nCNtr understood how to tale adv'antagt of forts*''*. 
He heralded the breach deariy enough; already tn 'Vit h t 
acts left no doubt about it, and in the soring of -Vi' cp'm^ 
expressed his purpose of brealtrg with Caesar; but I* d 1 
not break wnlh htm, and aHimcd tlic months to slip a»i 
unemployed 

Cut howt\ er Pompeius might delay, the crisis as retssantl' 
urged on bj* the mere force of cjicumstances. The impe**'! 
ing war was not cvcntudly a strupde beiwccn repubU 
monarchy— for that had been x-irtually dcrid'al j-ears Iff.**^ 
hut a struggle between Pompeius and *Ca‘*saf for the 
of the crown of Rome. Butncithtrof the ptt tend' rs 
account in uttering the plain truth; he would ha\-e thett^ 
driixn all that >’er>* respectable portion of the Irjrpniei, whyn 
desired the continu^ce of the republic and kly«d n jm 
possibiiitv, directly into the camp of his opp^mmt. Tfe 
battlc*cr»M raised Gracchus and Drusur, Cinri ar I Sv^Uj 
used up and meaningless as they were, rttriined itill 
enough for watchwords in the struggle of the two 
contending for sole power; and, thoogh for th* mir^t to*’. 
Pompeius and Caesar ranlcd themselves nf*:cial*y «i*h *^^^**’j 
called popular parly, it couH nolljc for a moment d l* » j 
taesar would inscribe on Ins banner 
cratic progress, Pompeius tie aristocracs' «rd the In:'*-— *'*■>, 
constitution. 

Ctttsar had no choice. He was from t^'' o'.U'-f * 
earnestly a democrat ; the monarchy at he 
more in nxme than in reality from the GraceM** 
the people; and he was too magni*'mo«s a'id F” ■*”,** 
statesnuin to conceal hrs col-jufs and to 
escutcheon ih-an htt own. The irT'*»''d itea:»!ifa'‘t-*— ^rncS**! 
whiA this lutt!e-cry brought to ht*n, was tr ** V. »' 
fined mainly to the* crcu.-ni’A-nee that h'* »a« 1 fj* ' 

from the InconiTniencr of d .'•■etly na-l*? 
aUfrning the nat* rl IJ * a**d i * 

li- that detfiterl KOnJ Thedr-'vesali** . 

farrier p>mnr gj:", • -vt Ih- ef 

rr-dererJ a*yl rif'^rt'sn by riv'jei; f ^ ^ 

ihf.'e row— Liyfc'*g ftt-d'* perhaps t* - ffi-i; i- ’ 
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of any ^^ort of importanre, which would have been induced by 
the battle-cries of the democracy to lake part in the .ctrufigle.^ 
This state of things would have decided tb.c part of Pompeius 
in the impending struggle, even if apart fami this it had not 
been self-evident that he could only enter into it as the general of 
the legitimate republic. Nature had destined him, if ever any 
one, to be a member of an .aristrcr.acy : and nothing but very 
accidental and vert’ selfish motives had carried him over .as a 
deserter from the aristocratic to the democratic camp. That 
he should now revert to his .Sullan traditions was not merely 
natural, but in evert- rc.spcct of essential advantage. l-lfiVlc 
as was the democratic cry, the conservative cry could not hut 
have the more potent effect if it proceeded from the right man. 
Perhaps the majority, at any rate the flower of the Inirgcsscs, 
belonged to the constitutional party; and as respected its 
numerical and moral strength might well be called to interfere 
powerfully, perhaps decisively, in the impending struggle of the 
pretenders. It wanted nothing but a leader. Marcus Cato, 
its pre'sent head, did the duty, as he understood it, of its lender 
amidst daily peril of his life and perhaps without hope of .succc.ss j 
his fidelity to duty dcsert-cs respect, but to be the last at a forlorn 
Dost is commendable in the soldier, not in the general. lie had 
iiot the skill cither to organise or to bring into .action at the proper 
rime the powerful reserv’c, which had sprung u.p as it were 
spontaneously in Italy for the party of the overthrown govern- 
ment; and he'h.ad for good rc,asons nc^'cr made any pretension 
^ to the militaiy leadership, on which everything ultimately 
depended. If inste.ad of this man, who knew not how to act 
either as party chief or ^ general, a man of the political and 
military mark of Pompeius should raise the banner, of the 
existing constitution, the municipals of Italy would necessarily 
flock towards it in crowds, that under it they might help to 
fight, if not indeed for the kingship of Pompeius, at any r.ate 
against the kingship of Caesar. ^ > 

To this was added another consideration at least as important. 
It w'as characteristic of Pompeius, even when he had formed a 
resolve, not to be able to find his way to its execution. • While 
he knew perhaps how to conduct 'war but certainly not how to 
declare it^ the Catonian party, although assuredly unable to 
-conduct it, was very able and above all very ready <to furnish 
reasons for war against the- ihonarchy which "was in course of 
being established. According to the intentioh-of Pompeius, 
while he kept himself aloof and in his peculiar way now talked as 
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though he would inmedutely depart fo- hu Spar ah 
nov. made preparattons as thoi.s;n h» wouM set cut to laVe tV 
command on the Euphrates* the Icptimate gevema*^ 
namel> the senate, were to break with Caesar, to deOA't 
agamst him, ard to entrust the conduct of it to Por-petu*, i»V; 
then, >ncldng to the general desire, was to ctsm' fc-wird ai the 
protector o! the constitution against d»‘nago(rco>r‘<rurcha.*i! 
plots, as an upngbt man and champion of the exisu-g cn!m ei 
thmijs against the proftigalcs and anarchiili, as the dulr r I’a^d 
general of the senate against the imperator of the street, anl n 
once more to save his cmintrj Thus Ponpeius pairn,! by the 
alliance with the comcrxatn es both a secoM army un ad ’ t '^n tT 
his personal adherents, and a smtah‘e war tnandeito—a-liii.* 
tages s^hich certainlj were putchaseil at the high once c‘ eted 
escing with those who were m pnnciple oppened to run O* t*'“ 
countless e\nls m\ ol\ e d m ifus eoaht on there was deve fopnl m 
the meantime cnl\ one — but tha* alreade a vm- grave 
that Pompeius luircndered the power o! comrrenci*g fywt ’ t n 
against Caesar when and how he pleased, anl in tb 1 dmuie 
point made himsell dependent on all the aend'^U an! caprv n 
of an anstocratic corporation 

Thus the repubhcin opposition, after Kasirp been yean 
obliged to rest content with the part of a Mere ip^euV' and 
awg liardh Aentured to whuprr, was rnw hrv'ug'^t 

more to the pohiical stage the L—jwn* *t rup'i* 

Iwlwcm the regents It consisted pntninly c* the c *ct 
rail ed round Cato— thnie repubteans wl^ were fn Sri t> 
>-enture wi U e struggle for the republic anr! »g» “^'t 1*“* r-ns 
arch) under all circunu'ances, ami the scur*T tV 

The pitiful issue of the attempt made in V»* 

them that they bv themselves alere wt*e not ir a 

eit'-er to conduct war or evxn to call it foeiS, 

esr'> ere that even un the lerate, »l > the 

with a few is >Iated escep’jons was averse ts r-'esr e, ur 

maje*i*y wruU still rnle restore tV "*"* 

»I It r* ghi be restorni wiihcu* darger-'n ** ' ** 

sure, It might have a r-«i »fa’e to wai’ h 

regents rn t*';e csw ham!, aM co iV ether Kia»l cf u » «■' ^ 

tr St -ntv, whi-Sd'n ml a'^sre aM l'- ^ •’'J 

a*^n wxs avene ts ary deealnl a-n-na awl r-wt rf s- 1» a ^ 

rup’^re ws h ere e' Ch-- cf tV err^'i '** * f'** 

- - ♦v t-»«,l*ar a r-1' es’^r »* S-rf « 
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If Pompeius acknowledged the oligarchic constitution and 
offered to fight for it against Gicsar, the republican opposition 
might and must recognise him as its general, and in alliance 
with him compel the timid majority to a declaration of war. 
That Pompeius was not quite in’ earnest with his fidelity to the 
constitution could indeed escape nobody; but, undecided ns he 
was in everything, he had by no means arrived like Caesar at 
a clear and firm conviction that it must be the first business of 
the new monarch to sweep off thoroughly and conclusively the 
oligarchic lumber. At any rate the war would train a really 
republican army and really republican generals; and, after the 
victory over Caesar, they might proceed W'ith more favourable 
prospects to set aside not merely one of the monarchs, but the 
monarchy itself, which was in the course of formation. Des- 
perate as Avas the cause of the oligarchy, the offer of Pompeius 
to become its ally w'as the most favourable arrangement possible 
for it. 

The conclusion of the alliance betAveen Pompeius and the Cato- 
nian party was effected Avith comparative rapidity. Already 
during the dictatorship of Pompeius a remarkable approxi- 
mation had taken place between them. Tlie Avhole behaAUour 
of Pompeius in the Milonian crisis, his abrupt repulse of the 
mob that offered him the dictatorship, his distinct declara- 
tion that he Avould accept this office only from the senate, his 
unrelenting severity against disturbers of the peace of every 
sort and especially against the ultra-democrats, the surprising 
complaisance with which he treated Cato and those Avho shared 
his vieAvs, appeared as much calculated to gain the men of order 
as they Avere offensive to the democratic Caesar. On the other 
hand Cato and his followers, instead of combating Avith their 
Avonted sternness the proposal to confer the dictatorship on 
Pompeius, had made it Avith immaterial alterations of form 
their oAvn; Pompeius had received the undivided consulship 
immediately from the hands of Bibulus and Cato. While the 
Catonian party and Pompeius had thus at least a tacit under- 
standing as early as the beginning of -Vyt, the alliance might be 
held as formally concluded, when at the consular elections for 
there Avas elected not (^to himself indeed> but — along Avith 
an insignificant man belonging to the majority of the senate — 
one of the most decided adherents of Ca,to, Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, Marcellus Avas no furious zealot and still less a 
genius, but a steadfast and strict aristocrat, just the right man 
to declare war if Avar was to be begun with Caesar. As 
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Stood, thw cHtjon, so sutpnsm:* a.ftfT Ihf rrp'*T.i vr 
adopted inmcdta*el> before ic^Tst the rcjmllican cpjvx 
can hardfv have occurred dtherwue than the cement, r« 
at least urdCr the tacit permission, of ih** f^rtnt of f ? 
the time bemg SJo^U and a^l-wArtlK as sias hu 
surds and steadily roropeijs r**o»fd onwanJ t/> tj e rvpti.*r 
It was not the mteniifn of Caesar on ih** othc' haM lo fi’l 
out at tills moment snth Pornpems He cojU! rot ledf^i! dn 
senousK and pemianenil) to share the rulmp power %r»tS a^y 
coUca^e, least of all sviih one of so secondan a w>n ai wai r« 
p«ui, and liesond doubt he had lon^ resols fd afte' tem ratj-» 
the conquest of Gaul to late the so^c power for htmieff, a* f n 
case of need to extort it b> force of arris Put a ran 
Caesar^ in vihom the odicer wax tho'm.;:hly s j’xJn^ns’e t » t*^ 
Statesman, could rot fail to pcrrcirc that the rr},jUtfm of t*-* 
pohtjcal organism h> force of amti don m its cfin»cq\.fe \ 
deep!) and often pcrmanentl) disorpa-tie it. a-l 'r 

he could not but seel to soHc the d!mei.!tr, if at a’l jv^n* * 
b\ peaceful tneani or at least without tpen fi»d x^ar fist 
eien «1 civil war v>ii no* to avojrd, he crjVl tvot dn,fr t » 
l>e dm en to u at a time when n Ga d th> ti» 0; t-f \ c'n" 
tor« impenllfO afresh all Oat loil Ijeen ol tar-"*t* a-l rcM.p**t 
-.^h m wrhout intemin ion (n/m Or winter ftt 

* of ^jV.axvl vvn'm Ponpeim arul the ton)tttu*f*njil p.if*x 
»*ed Co him on tmnnnf- were don rx*it n Iialv Vn -i* 
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If this should not be successful, and if there should be,jas was 
certainly possible, a necessity for ultimately resorting to the 
decision of arms, Caesar would then as consul in Rome dispose 
of the compliant majority of tlie senate; and he could impede 
or perhaps frustrate the coalition of the Pompeians and the 
republicans, and conduct the war far more suitably and more 
advantageously, than if he now as proconsul of Gaul gave 
orders to march, against the senate and its general. Certainly 
the success of this plan depended on Pompeius being good- 
natured enough to let Caesar still obtain the consulship for -W'- 
promised to him at Luca; but, even if it failed, it would be 
always of advantage for Caesar to have given practical and 
repeated evidence of the most yielding disposition. On the one 
hand time would tiius be gained for attaining his object mean- 
while in Gaul; on the other hand his opponents would be left 
with the odium of initiating the rupture and consequently the 
civil war — ^\vhich was of the utmost moment for Caesar with 
reference to the majority of the senate and the party of material 
interests, and more especially with reference to his own soldiers. 

On these views he acted. He armed certainly; the number 
of his legions was raised through new levies in the winter of 
to eleven, including that borrowed from Pompeius. 
But at the same time he expressly and openly approved of 
Pompeius’ conduct during the dictatorship and the restoration 
of order in the capital which he had effected, rejected the warn- 
ings of 'officious friends as calumnies, reckoned every day by 
which he succeeded in postponing the catastrophe a gain, over- 
looked whatever could be overlooked and bore whatever could 
be borne — immovably adhering only to the one decisive demand 
that, when his governorship of Gaul came to an end with 
the second consulship, admissible by republican state -law 
and promised to him according to agreement by his colleague, 
should be granted to him for the year 

This very demand became the battle-field of the diplomatic 
war which now began. If Caesar were compelled either to 
resign his office of governor before the last day of December 
to postpone the . assumption of the magistracy in the 
capital beyond the ist January so that he , should remain 
for a time between the governorship and the consulate without 
office, and consequently liable to criminal impeachment — ^which 
according to Roman Jaw was only allowable against one who 
was not in office — the public had good reason to prophesy for 
him in this case the fate of JVIilo, because Cato had for long been 
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enter before ist January So far Caesar had still during 

the last ten months of a right to the command, not on the 
ground of the Pompeio-Licinian law, but on the ground of the 
old rule that a command with a set term still continued after 
the expiry of the term up to the arrival of the successor. But 
now, since the new regulation of called to thfe governorships 
not the consuls and praetors going out, but those who had gone 
out five years ago, or more, and thus prescribed an interval 
between the civil magistracy and the command instead of the 
previous immediate sequence, there was no longer any difficulty 
in straightway filling up from another quarter every legally 
vacant governorship. The pitiful dissimulation and pro- 
crastinating artifice of Pompeius are after a remarkable manner 
mixed up, in these arrangements, with the wily formalism and 
the constitutional erudition of the republican party. Years 
before these weapons of state-law could be employed, they had 
them duly prepared, and put themselves in a condition on the one 
hand to compel Caesar to the resignation of his command from 
the day when the term secured to him by Pompeius’ own law 
expired, that is from the ist March by sending successors 
to him, and on the other hand to be able to tre^t as null and void 
the votes tendered for him at the elections for Caesar, not 
in a position to hinder these moves, kept silence and left things 
to their own course. 

Gradually therefore the slow course of constitutional pro*- 
cedure developed itself. According to custom the senate had 
to deliberate on the governorships of the year so far as they 
went to former consuls, at the beginning of so far as they 
went to former praetors, at the beginning of that earlier 
deliberation gave the first occasion to discuss the nomination 
of new governors for the two Gauls in the senate, and thereby 
the first occasion for open collision between the constitutional 
party pushed forward by Pompeius and the senatorial supporters 
of Caesar. The consul Marcus Marcellus introduced a proposal 
to give the two provinces hitherto administered by the pro- 
consul Gaius Caesar from the ist March to the two consulars 
who were to be provided with governorships for that year. 
The long-repressed indignation burst forth in a torrent through 
the sluice once opened; everything that the Catonians were 
meditating against Caesar was brought forward in these discus- 
sions. For them it was a settled point, that the right granted by . 
exceptional law to the proconsul Caesar of announcing his 
candidature for the consulship in absence had been again cani- ' 
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had served out their timfc. The bcsto^^al of burjjess nfibts ard 
establishment of colonics by Camr in Upper itaK were de- 
senbed by * * . • < 

tration of 

the Caesar j ^ .-4*4, ..nw, tveu u uui puce nw 

not butgess butonb Latin rights, was entitled to laj clam to 
Roman citizenship, should iecei>e the punishment ol icojrging> 
which ■was admiSMble only in the case of non burgessM 
The supporters of Caesar at this tune — among whon Gaius 
Vibius ?ansa, who was the son of a roan proscnbwl hj Sulla 
but yet had entered on a political career, formcrlv on oTicer 
m Caesar's army and m this year tribune ol the peop’c, was 
the most notable — afFirmcd m the senate that both the state 
of things in Gaul and c^it) demanded not onK tlut Coeuir 
should not be recalled before the time, but that he shouVl 
be allowed to retain the command along with the cmwbhip, 
and they pointed bejoml doubt to the facts, tliat a fe» jrari 
previous!) Pompems had just in the same wa) combined the 
bpanish govcmonhips with the consulate, that even at the 
present time, besides the important ofTice of ^upcnatcndinR 
ilic supply of food to the capital, he held the supreme fommaml 
,m Ital) m addition to the Spanish, and that m fact the who.V 
men capable of arms had been sworn lo b' him and liad not yet 
been released from Ihtir oath. j ^ j 
Tlic process !)cgan to LaVe shape, but its coune was rot c-a 
that account more rapid.. The najonty of the senate, sning 
the breach approaching, allowed no sitting capab’c of irtuir/ * 
decree to take pla« tor months, and other montlvs m 
turn were lost through the solcnin procra-stmtion cf Fo.~p<i4.s 
At length the latter broke Uic silence and rarced h’“w S *•'»« 
rf<crvetl and sacillatmg fashion ns usual Injiyctpbmly enough, 
on the side of the constitutional party againit t-v* **1’* 

}le summarily and abruptly reiectnl Uve der*ind of tw 
Cac<anans that their master should aUowrd to an,** n tV 
consulship and the ptoconiuUhip, this dcma.'yf, M 
blunt coarseness, seemed to him no better than » -<I 

offc* to fog his father He apjirosed n th'* f ' p 

of JlaKellus, m so far as he tnod»clAr«l tfvat te •ss.k. r->' 

Ca«ar dutcUy to attach the ccc.sub*'ip to the ftcum ibhijv 
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He hinted, however, although without mahing any binding 
declaration on the point, that they would perhaps grant to 
Caesar admission to the elections for ■Yh' without requiring his 
personal announcement, as well- ns the continuance of . his 
governorship at the utmost to the r3th November -Vsr* Jbit 
in the meantime the incorrigible procrastinator consented to 
the postponement of the nomination of successors to the last 
day of February* Yr> which rvas asked by the representatives 
of Caesar, probably on the ground of a clause of tlic Pompeio- 
Licinian law forbidding any discussion in the senate as to. the 
nomination of successors before the beginning of Caesar^s last 
year of office. 

To this effect accordingly the senate decreed (29th September 
"ttV’)- The filling up of the Gallic governorships was placed in 
the order of the day for the ist March YrJ but even now it 
was attempted to break up the army of Caesar — ^just as had 
formerly been done by decree of the people with the army of 
Lucullus (pp. 67, 96)^by inducing his veterans to apply to 
the senate for their discharge.- Caesar’s supporters effected, 
indeed, as far as they constitutionally could, the cancelling of 
these decrees by their tribunician veto; but Pompeius very 
distinctly declared* that the . magistrates tvere bound- uncondi- 
tionally to obey the senate, and that intercessions and similar 
antiquated formalities should produce no change. The oli- 
garchical party, wbose organ Pompeius now' made himself, 
betrayed not obscurely the design, in the event of a victory, of 
revising the constitution in their sense and removing everything 
which had' even the semblance of popular freedom; as indeed, 
doubtless for this reason,' it omitted to avail itself of the comitia 
at all in its attacks directed against Caesar. The coalition 
between Pompeius; and the constitutional party Avas thus 
formally declared ;; sentence too -was .already evidently passed 
on Caesar; and the term of its promulgation was simply post- 
poned. The elections for the following year' proved thoroughly 
adverse to him.* ! ■ =' ■ ■ 

During these party mariceuvres of his antagonists preparatory 
to war,' Caesat 'had; succeeded in ‘getting rid of the Gallic in- 
surrection and- restoring the Estate of peacerin the whole subject 
territory, ' As earl^ as the summer of ' Yr; under the. convenient 
pretext of defending the frontier.(p.'27i):but;evidently in token 
of the fact that the' legions in’ Gaul were now beginning to be 
no longer needed there, he moved one of them- to -North Italy. 
He could not avoid" perceiving. now at any. rate; .if not earlier. 
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that he ttobW not be spared the necessit) oi dramBg the sirord 
against fus feJJoK-atizens, nmrtheless, as it was highly 
desirable to leave the legions still for a time m the bartlr 
paafied Gaul, he sought even >«t to procrastinate, and, well 
acquainted with the extreme Io\c of peace in the majority of 
tiie senate, did not abandon the hope of still restraining them 
from the -dcclaratjon of war in spite of the pressure exercised 
over them by Pompcius He did not c\en hesitate to make 
great sacrifices, if only he mi^t oxoid for the present open 
variance with the supreme governing board WTien the senate 
(in the spring of W) tit the suggestion of Pompous requested 
both him and Oiesar to furnish each a legion for the impending 
Parthian war (p 318) and when agreeabl) to tins resolution 
Pompeius demanded back from Caesar the legion lent to him 
some years before, so as to send it to SjTia, Caesar complied 
with the double demand, because neither the opportuneness of 
this decree of Uie senate nor the justice of the demand cf 
Pompeius could m themsehes be disputed, end the keeping 
w ithin the bounds of the law and of formal loj altv was of mere 
consequence to Oiesar than a few thousand soMicrs The two 
legions came without delay and placed themsehesat the disposal 
of the gos emment, but instead of sending them to the Euphrates, 
the latter kept them at Capua m readiness for Ponpeius, ard 
the public had once more the opportunity cf compamg the 
endeaioun of Caesar to avoid a rupture with the 
perfidious preparations for war of his opponents 
For the discussions with the senate Caesar had succeeded la 
purchasing not only one of the consuls of the jTar, fucis* 
Aemilius Paullus, but abose all the tribune of the peop'e Can.! 
Cuno, probabl> the most emment among the many bn’ lant 
profligates of this epoch,* unsurpassed in refined elegarcc, in 
fluent and dcser oratory, m dextenty of intngue, ard m that 
energ> which m the case of sigorma bat mocus fharsrtefs 
bestirs itself onI> the mo*c powerfullj amid the psLies cl kJ e- 
ncss, but also unsurpassed in his dwioUtc life, b h s tx’''nt fe' 
borrawing— his debts were estimated at €o^>C9peo s'strrfs 
(/6co,oe»o>— and m his moral and pobued want cf pnnripe 
He had prcMOuilv offer^ himself to be bought by Ca^sr and 
had been rejected, the talent, which he ‘ ^ 

n!as*ed m hisa*tadcs on Caesar, irdteed the Ulte* '"t y 

to buy ^tn up— the price was high, but the eernr'ic ty wa* 
worth the money. 
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Curio had in the first months of his tribunate of the people 
played the independent republicanj and had as such thundered 
both against Caesar and against Pompeius. He availed himself 
with rare skill of the apparently impartial standing which this 
gave him, when in March the proposal as to the filling up 
of the Gallic governorships for the next year came up afresh 
for discussion in the senate ; he completely approved the decree, 
but asked that it should be at the same time extended to 
Pompeius and his extraordinary commands. His arguments — 
that a constitutional state of things could only be brought about 
by the removal of all exception^ positions, that Pompeius as 
merely entrusted by the senate with the proconsulship could 
still less than Caesar refuse obedience to it, that the mere removal 
of one of the two generals would only increase the danger to the 
constitution — carried complete conviction to superficial politi- 
cians and to the public at large; and the declaratioil of Curio, 
that he intended to prevent any one-sided proceedings against 
Caesar by the veto constitutionally belonging to him, met with 
much approval in and out of the senate. Caesar declared his 
consent at once to Curio’s proposal and offered to resign his 
governorship and command at any moment on the summons of 
the senate, provided Pompeius would do the same; he might 
safely do so, for Pompeius without his Italo-Spanish command 
was no longer to be feared. Pompeius again for that very 
reason could not but refuse; his reply — that Caesar must first 
resign, and that he meant speedily to follow the example thus 
set — ^was the less satisfactory, that he did not even specify a 
definite term for his retirement. Again the decision was delayed 
for months ; Pompeius and the Catonians, perceiving the dubious 
humour of the majority of the senate, did not venture to bring 
Curio’s proposal to a vote. Caesar employed the summer in 
establishing the state of peace in the regions which he had 
conquered, in holding a great review of his troops on thfe Scheldt, 
and in maidng a triumphal march through the province of North 
Italy which was entirely devoted to him; autumn found him in 
Ravenna, the southern frontier-town of his province. 

The vote which could no longer be delayed on Curio’s pro- 
posal at length took place, and exhibited the defeat of the party 
of Pompeius and Cato in all its extent. By 370 votes against 
20 the senate resolved that the proconsuls of Spain and Gaul 
should both be called upon to resign their offices; and with 
boundless joy the good burgesses of Rome heard ,the glad 
news of the saving achievement of Curio. Pompeius was thus 
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recalled by the senate no less than Giemr, and Wiile Osesat 
was ready to comply with the command, PompeiLS positwcl) 
j ^ »rv,^ nTtHfidme cfonsul Gains MarrcHcs, 

‘ latter belongjfiit to the 

to thesep, ilcmapnty , 
and It was, no doubt, \exatious to ue inus beaten in their own 
camp and beaten by means of a phalanx of pohroons Bat 
where was metorj to come from tinder n leader who, msteid 
of shortly and distinctly dictating his orders to the senators, 
resorted m hts old daj-s a second lime to the mstnictions of a 
professor of rhetoric, that with eloquence polished up afresh he 
mi^'ht encounter the tngorous and brilliant talents of Cuno? 

fhe coalition, defeated m the senate, was m the most panful 
position. Tbe Catonian section had undertaken to push matters 
to a rupture and to carry the senate along with them, aid row 
<au their vessel stranded after a most s cxatiou* manner on the 
, Sandbanks of the indolent majority Their leaden had to listen 
m their conferences to the bitterest reproaches from Poipciii*, 
he pointed out emph"* and with entire jusiiw the danctn 
of the seeming peace •'*“’ "• 

to cut the knot bj ^ • n « ■ 

they could ne\cr expect this from him, ami uiai a » - » 

as they had promised, to bring matters to h cnits. Alter tl 
champions of the constitution and of lenaierwl po^eP’nmt 
had already declared the constitutional nghts of the 
and of the tribunes of the people to be mcamnpltss formalities 
(p 331), the> now found thcmschTs OnsTn bv necetsiij to i'«t 
tlie constitutional decisions of the senate itwlf in a asn ar 
manner and, os the legitimate gosennnent svosU not H if« > 
be saved with it* own consent, to saw it as?»n»i its wilt Ims 
was neither new nor acridenti; Sulla (m 3 t=) 

(p. 58) hid Iwn obliged to carry cx'tn’ erergeiic rtvJj’K-i 
concew'ed bs them in the true interest of the po>Trrif*it '’•i’” 
a hrh hand irrespeciiie of it, just as Cato ord h * frxif ' 
proposed in do; the nachmery of tl e ctmstiluiion 
utterly eflete, and ihe senate was r<rw~-as the cr^*i' * 
for ccntunei^not.hng IxiC a wort cut wheel »1 cc— I’Ar'iy 

o « of Its tract . , . 1 1 . • 

U wax Tvmcurtd (October r,%t) that CMta' J f r 

Ifpio"? from Trarsalpsnc tn»o CiMJpi"^ <,3 *1 ■>"« tta t 
them at J’lacentia. Ibis Iranfc’nrf ef u •T‘ *** , ‘ 

wii.*imthepre-cyam-c<iftl»eforer--r, 
s.‘'owcd n ibe le-'a’c tf.e t tttr d 
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and they by a majority rejected ’the proposal of the consul 
Gaius Marcellus to give Pompeius on the strength of it orders 
to march against Caesar. Yet the said consul, in concert with 
the two consuls elected for who likewise belonged to ' the 
Catonian party, proceeded to Pompeius, and these three men 
by virtue of their own plenitude of power requested the general 
to put himself at the head of the two legions stationed at Capua, 
and to call the Italian militia to arms at his discretion. A 
more informal authorisation for the commencement’ of a civil 
war can hardly be conceived ; but people had no longer time to 
attend to such secondary matters ; ' Pompeius accepted -it. The 
military preparations, the levies, began; in. order personally to 
forward them, Pompeius left the capital in ‘December 
■ ’ Caesar had fully attained the Object of devolving the initiative 
of civil war on his opponents. He had, while himself keeping 
on legal ground, compelled Pompeius to ‘declare war, and 'to 
declare it not as- representative of the legitimate authority, but 
as general of an openly revolutionary minority of the senate 
which overawed the majority. This result was not to be reckoned 
of slight importance, although the instinct of the masses could 
not' and did not deceive itself for a moment as to the fact that the 
war concerned other things than questions of formal law. Now, 
when war was declared, itiwas Caesar's interest to strike a blow 
as 'sbon as- possible. The preparations of his opponents w6re 
jhSt 'beginning; and even the ‘capital was not occupied. In 
ten' or' twelve days an army three 'times as strong as the troops 
of Caesar that were in Upper Italy could be collected at Rome ; 
but still it was not impossible to surprise the city undefended, 
or even perhaps' by a rapid winter campaign to seize all Italy, 
and to shut off the best resources of his' opponents before they 
could make them ‘ available. The sagacious - and energetic 
Curio, who after resigning his tribunate (loth December yV-) had 
immediately gone to Caesar at Ravenna, vividly represented the 
state of things to his_ master; and it hardly needed such a 
representation to convince Caesar that longer delay now could 
only be> injurious. '• But, as he with the view of not giving his 
antagonists occasion to complain had hitherto brought no troops 
to Ravenna itself, he could' for the present do nothing but de- 
spatch orders to his whole force ’to set out with all haste; and 
he bad to wait till at least the one legion stationed nearest reached 
Ravenna.) Meanwhile he sent. an ultimatum to Rome, which, 
if -useful for nothing, else, by’its extreme submissiveness still 
farther compromised his opponents in public, opinioi 
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perhaps even, as he seemed banseli to heuute, mduced thm 
to prosecute more remissly their preparations a^^ainst hun In 
this ultimatum Caesar dropped all the counter-deminds which 
he formerly made on Pompems, and offerr^ on his own part 
both to resign the governorship of Transalpine Gaul, and to 
dismiss eight of the ten legions belonging to him, at the ttm 
fixed by the senate, he declared himself content, if the senate 
TTOuld leave him either the governorship of Cisalpine Gvul and 
IHyna vrith one, or that of Cisalpine Gaul alone with two, legions, 
jiot, forsooth, up to his mv'ejtiture with the oonrulship, but 
till after the close of the consular elections for j/*/ He thus 
consented to those proposals of accommodation, with which at 
the beginning of the discussions the senatorial patty and mn 
Pompcius himself had declared that thc> would be fatirfed, 
and showed himself ready to remain m a private position fren 
Jus election to the consulate down to hi« entering on office, 
^Vhether Oiesar was in earnest with these asionishirg con- 
cessions and had confidence that he should be able to carry 
through his game against Pompcius even after grantng so much, 
or whether he reckoned that those on the other side had already 
, • “ ’ - HTAnosals of compromise more than 
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licen accepted, he wtjuM have made good his weiu 
Cuno undertook once more to represent h» rnastef m the 
lion s den In three dajs he made Uic joumej from Ka^—ia 
to Rome ^^)3en the new consuls laicms Lentulus a'-d Gar-* 
Jfnrcellus the younger * assembled the senate for the tif’* t 
on Jst January V/i he delivered an a full meeting tV* At, 
dressed b> tlie general to tlie senate The Ird'un'* of 
JIarcus Antonius, well known an the cluoniclt of a‘'ar4 af < f 
at) as the mtimnie friend of Curao and hts atern ^ p* 
follies, loit at the sane lime known from tlie hgvptun 
campaugn* *“ ^ bnlliant cavalry ufiicer, and 
Pcmtieiui’ former quaestor— the two, wl o were new t-* turn t 
stead managing the cause of Caesar tn Rere— r> ^ 

inmediate reading of the desjutcb The gravT aM c 

• Tot» Ostirf-itlsf'ifrera 

l«tierw»» » ec««5n tU V»' • **®*^*** *^* *^*'*^'* ^“**^ * 
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in which Caesar set forth the imminence of civil war, the general 
wish for peace, the arrogance of Pompeius, and his own yielding 
disposition, with all the irresistible force of truth; the proposals 
for a compromise, of a moderation which doubtless surprised his 
own partisans; the distinct declaration that this was the last 
time that he should offer his hand for peace — made the deepest 
impression. In spite oi the dread inspired by the nnmerons 
soldiers of Pompeius who flocked into the capital, the sentiment 
of the majority was not doubtful; the consuls could not venture 
to let it find expression. Respecting the proposal renewed 
by Caesar that both generals might be enjoined to resign their 
commands simultaneously, respecting all the projects of ac- 
commodation suggested by his letter, and respecting the pro- 
posal made by Marcus Coelius Rufus and Marcus Calidius that 
Pompeius should be urged immediately to depart for Spain, 
the consuls refused — as they in the capacity of presiding officers 
were entitled to do— to let a vote take place. Even the pro- 
posal of one of their most decided partisans who was simply 
not so blind to the military position of affairs as his party, 
Marcus Marcellus — to defer the determination till the Italian 
levy cn masse could be under arms and could protect the senate 
— ^was not allowed to be brought to a vote. Pompeius caused 
it to be declared through his usual organ, Quintus Scipio, that 
he was resolved to take up the cause of the senate now or never, 
and that he would let it drop if they longer delayed. The consul 
Lentulus said in plain terms that even the decree of the senate 
was no longer of consequence, and that, if it should persevere 
in its servility, he would act of himself and with his powerful 
friends take the farther steps necessary. Thus overawed, the 
majority decreed what was commanded — that Caesar should 
at a definite and not distant day give up Transalpine Gaul to 
Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, and Cisalpine Gaul to Marcus 
Servilius Novianus, and should dismiss his army, failing which 
he should be esteemed a traitor. When the tribunes of Caesar’s 
party made use of their right of veto against this resolution, 
not only were they, as they at least asserted, threatened in the 
senate-house itself by the swords of Pompeian soldiers, and 
forced, in order to save their lives, to flee in slaves’' clothing 
from the capital; but the now sufficiently overawed senate 
treated their formally quite constitutional interference as' an 
attempt at revolution, declared the country in danger, and in 
the usual forms called the whole burgesses to take up arms. 
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and all magistrates faithful to the constitution to place them 
sevles at the head of the armed (yth JanuaT> V/)* 

Now It was enough When Caesar was informed by the 
tribunes who had fled to his camp entreating protection as to 
the reception which his proposals had met with in the capiud, 
he called together the soldiers of tht -thirteenth Icpon which 
had meanwhile arrived from its cantonments near Tergeste 
(Trieste) at Ra\emui, and unfolded Wore them the state cl 
things It was not rnerely the man of genius ^■crsed in the 
knowledge and shilled m the control of men’s hearts, whose 
bnUiant eloquence shone (otlh and glowed in this acitatms 
cnsiS of hisoiTnand the world sdesun> , nortnereK thecenerous 
commander m-chief and the \ictonous general addressing 
soldiers who had been called b) himsdf to arms and for eight 
years had followed hts banners wth dail> incrtosmg enthus asm 
There spohe, above all, the energetic and consistent statesman, 
who had now for nine and twenty >ears defended the cause of 
freedom mgood ondcMl times, whohadbni\cd foritthedargm 
of as«;as 5 ins and the executioners of the anstocracj, the swords 
of the Germans and the wases of the unknown ocean witlwt 
eier \ieldiog or watenng, who had tom to pieces i''e 
constitution, had oierthrown the rule of the senate, and had 
furnished the defenceless and unarmed democrat with p'otec- 
tion and with arms b> meins of the strugeic 1'^i‘ond the Alps. 
And he tpohe, not to the Oodian public who«e r’^jiubiican 
enthusiasm had been long burnt down to ashes and drow bet 
toithe >otjng men from the towns and Milage ef Nonhert 
ltil>, who still frit freshlj and purely the r»ght\ mf’j'rre ci 
the thought of avic freedom, who were still capable of fgM rg 
and of d\ing for ideils, who had themsehes reeeisxd h' th«f 
country m n re> oluuonary war from tartar the betgrts t ghu 
which ih* goiemment rtfosed to them? whom ^ 

svould lease ones mo-e at the merev of ihe/«rrer, ^ 

alrcads nossessed practical proofs (p 330) c< th' u-'t ' 

use which the ol garth) proposed to maVe of these s** “it t ^ 
Transpaihmes buch were the listeners k^pre s‘h'rt t ^ 
orator act forth the facts— the thanks fo” the '**^'‘* 

which the nobditv were preparing for the grntril vyj h-* 
the contemptuous setting aside of the comitis f f '*1 

of the strait, the sJ.c«Ttl daty c( pmtrctirg 
the tnliuna’e c! the jwcple wreitrd f\r ^ ^ 

Ihejr fathers, arms m hard,frcm the nobpity. a-jJ «« 
the araent oath whacb these taken fer »* * * 
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their children’s children that they would man by man stand 
firm even to death for the tribunes of the people (i. 273). And 
then, when he — the leader and general of the popular party 
— summoned the soldiers of the people, now that conciliatory 
means had been exhausted and concession had reached its 
utmost limits, to follow him in the last, the inevitable, the 
decisive struggle against the equally hated and despised, equally 
perfidious and incapable, and in fact ludicrously incorrigible 
aristocracy — there was not an officer or a soldier who could 
hold back. The order was given for departure; at the head 
of his vanguard Caesar crossed the narrow brook which separated 
his province from Italy, and which the constitution , forbade 
the proconsul of Gaul to pass. Wlien after nine years’ absence 
he trod once more the soil of his native land, he trod at the same 
time the path of revolution. “ The die was cast,” 



CHAPTER X 

BRtPTDISIW, lUCRDA, PflARSALUS, A^B THArSUS 

Ahms were thus to decide which of the tv, o nen who had hitherto 
jointly ruled Rome was now to be its sole niler Let us see 
what were the comparative resources at the disposal of Caesar 
and Pompeius for the impending stiuggfe 
Caesar’s pov.er rested pnmanlj on the wholly unlimited 
authority which he enjojed wit^n his own party If the 
ideas of demoaacy and of monarchy met together m it, this 
was not the result of a coalition which had been accident 
ally entered mto and might be accidcntallj dissohed, on the 
contnity it was invoked in the verjr essence of a democran’ 
without a rcpresentativ e comtiluUon, that dcnocracj and 
monarchy should find m Caesar at once their highest and tfti 
mate expression In political as in military mstten thrmighout 
the first and the final decision la) with Caeur Ifownt* 
high the honour m which he held any leranceaVe lartru-ient, 
It remained an instrument still, Cactar stood m hii own part 
wnthout confederates, surrounded only b> rihtar) political 
adjutants, who as a rule had nsen from the orm> and m mtl ert 
were trained never to ask the rrison and purpose o! anythirg, 
but unconditional!) to obej On this account especial^, at 
tlie deast\ e moment when the avil war liegan, of all t*-e o'%Cf ^ 
and soldiers of Caesar one alone tcfuird him obedience , anf I'-e 
arcumstance that that one was preoicl) the fo'tr'cnt cf 
all, limply confirms this Mtw of the relation of Ca*»ar to r s 
adherents , 

'Htus Labienus had shared with Caesar all t'^e lr*tih cs ci 
the dark times o! Catilmafn 149) as well as all the Li"tef t ^ 

r.’ r .t. 
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Cisalpine Ga ' ^ 
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entered into communication with the opposite party, resorted 
at the beginning of hostilities in to the head-quarters of 
Pompeius instead of those of Caesar, and fought through the 
whole civil strife with unparalleled bitterness against his old 
friend and master in war. We are not sufficiently informed 
either as to the character of Labienus or as to the special cir- 
cumstances of lus changing sides; but in the main his case 
certainly presents nothing but a further proof of the fact, that a 
military chief can reckon far more surely on his captains than 
on his marshals. To all appearance Labienus was one of those 
persons who combine with military efficiency utter incapacity 
as statesmen, and who in consequence, if they unhappily choose 
or are compelled to take part in politics, are exposed to those 
strange paroxysms of giddiness, of which the history of Napo- 
leon’s marshals supplies so many tragi-comic examples. He 
may probably have thought himself entitled to rank along- 
side of Caesar as a second chief of the democracy; and the 
rejection of this claim of his may have sent him over to the 
camp of his opponents. His case rendered for the first time 
apparent the whole gravity of the evil, that Caesar’s treatment 
of his officers as adjutants without independence admitted of 
the rise of no men fitted to undertake a separate command in 
his camp, while at the same time he stood urgently in need of 
such men amidst the diffusion — ^which might easily be foreseen 
— of the civil war through all the provinces of the wide empire. 
But this disadvantage was far outweighed by that unity in the 
supreme leadership, which was the primary condiuon of all 
success, and a condition only to be preserved at such a cost. 

This unity of leadership acquired its full power through the 
efficiency of its instruments. Here the army comes, first of all, 
into view. It still numbered nine legions of infantry or at the 
most 50,000 men, all of whom however had faced the enemy 
and two-thirds had served in all the campaigns against the Celts. 
The cavalry consisted of German and Noric mercenaries, whose 
usefulness and trustworthiness had been proved in the war 
against Vercingetorix. The eight years’ warfare, full of varied 
vicissitudes against the Celtic nation — ^which was brave, although 
in a military point of view greatly inferior to the Italian — ^had 
given Caesar the opportunity of organising his army as he alone 
knew how to organise it. The whole efficiency of the soldier 
presupposes due physical vigour; in Caesar’s levies more regard 
was had to the strength and activity of the recruits than to 
their means or their morals. But the serviceableness of an 
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spanng use of the cavalrj*. In the other provinces and the 
neighbouring half or VfhoIIy independent states Giesar harl 
indeed attempted to procure for himself support, hat! lavished 
nch presents on the princes, caused great buildings to be 
executed m \anous towns, and granted to them m case of need 
finanaal and military assistance; but on the whole, of courre, 
not much had been gamed by •* ■ «, I**'*'’*/ 

tlie German and Celtic nnnee? • • • :- . ^ , r . . j ■ . . - ; 
the Danube—particularly the . • * . ■* ; - h •. » 

Voctio, so important for the recruiting of cai aliy— were 
probably the only relations of this sort which were of any 
moment for him. 

While Caesar thus entered the struggle only as commindart 
of Gaul, wnthout other essential resources than clKcient adjuianla, 
a faithful army, and a devoted provnnee, I’empcius began it m 
the de /ado chief of the Roman commonwealth, and m full 
Bossessioa of all the resources that stood at the disposal of the 
legitimate go% emment of the great Roman emp re. Hut whdr 
his position was in a political and mibtary pomt dI view* Ur 
more considerable, it was also on the other June! far less defiwle 
and firm The unity of leadership, which rerufted ol It/rif 
and by necessity from the position of Caesar, was incoivniier.? 
with the nature of a coalition; and alihou^ RofTpeittf, too 
much of a soldier to be deceived as to its being uvlitpenuble, 

, . t *...>/ 

• • I 

yet the senate iiseu couw not m. 

a preponderating influence on the political, and an occaii'-r'sl 
and therefore doubly injurious Interference with the csi\taJ>, 

, Tn „ •M'TiitWttno of the twenty yexV war 

. . . . . •• ■ < 

. cb trc- 
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that the first «jn$e<jucnce of the victory wne.i ^ 

be a rupture between the vnetofs; the contempt 
entertained for each otiicr and with only too 
m cither case; the mconvemeat number cf * 

influential men in ranks of th^ am'ocniry *-*“* tM 
iectual and moral inUnoniy of alnwt all who t^‘>k *'* * 

matter— altogether produced amtstg the cl 

a rcluei«t and refractory cix^rs'icn, 
ml ccntwut to the hannanious erJ comj^et act^ o cr* * 
other udf. 
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, WTiile all the disadvantages incident to the coalition of powers 
naturally hostile \vere • thus felt in an unusual measure by 
Caesar’s /antagonists, this coalition was certainly still a very 
considerable power. It had exclusive command of the seaj 
all ports, all ships of war, all the materials for equipping a fleet 
were at its disposal. The two Spains — as it were the home of 
the power of Pompeius just as the two Gauls were the home of 
that of Caesar — ^were faithful adherents to their master and 
in the hands of able and trustworthy administrators. In the 
other provinces also, of course with the exception of the two 
Gauls, the posts of the governors and commanders had during 
recent years been filled up with safe men >under the influence 
of Pompeius and the minority of the senate. The client-states 
throughout and wth great decision took part against Caesar 
and in favour of Pompeius. The most important princes and 
cities had been brought into the closest personal relations with 
Pompeius during^ the different sections of his manifold activity. 
In the war against the Marians, for instance, he had been the 
companion in arms of the kings of Numidia and Mauretania and 
had re-established the kingdom of the former (iii. 324); in the 
Mithradatic war, in addition to a number of other minor princi- 
palities temporal and spiritual, he had re-established the king- 
doms of Bosporus, Armenia, and Cappadocia, and created that 
of Deiotarus (pp. 129^ 133, 134); it was primarily at his in- 
stigation that the Egyptian war was undertaken, and it was 
by -his adjutant that the rule of the Lagidae had been fortified 
afresh (p. 144). Even ,the city of Massilia in Caesar’s own 
province, while indebted to the latter doubtless for various 
favours,, w'as indebted to Pompeius at the time, of the Sertorian 
war for a very considerable extension of territory,(p. 199); and, 
besides, the ruling oligarchy there stood in natural alliance — 
strengthened by .various mutual relations— \vith the oligarchy in 
Rome. But these personal motives and relations as well as the 
glory pertaining to the victor <in three continents, which in these 
more remote parts of the empire far outshone that of the con- 
queror of Gaul, did perhaps less harm to Caesar in those quarters 
than the views and designs — ^which had not remained unknown 
to them — of the heir of Gaius Gracchus as to the necessity of 
vmiting .the d.ependent states and the usefulness of provincial 
colonisations. .2^o one of the .dependent, dynasts found himself 
more imminently threatened by this peril than Juba king of 
Numidia.^ Not only had he years before, in the lifetime of his 
father, Hiempsalj fallen into a vehement personal quarrel with 
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Caesar, but recentlj the same Ctino, who row occupied ahroft 
the first place among Caesar s adjutants, had proposed to tb* 
Roman burgesses the annexation of the humidian Vingdor 
Lastly, if matters should go so far as to lead the in 4 epc''d«n* 
neighbouring states to interfere in the Roman cml war, the onlv 
state of real pov. er, that of the Parthians, was praciicaMj alrea-'^r 
allied Vtilh the aristocratic party bj the connection entered ir'i 
" " po), while Caesar wai far Iw 

for party nlerests with th" 

As to Italy the ^cat majontj of the burgesses were a* hat 
been already mentioned, a\erse to Caesar— more especully of 
course the whole aristocracy with their \er> consdfwVe 
following but also m a not much less degree the great CApta? <ti 
who could not hope in the event of a thorough refoTi of th** 
conunonw tilth to preserve their partisan juty-courts a.T! t**' * 
monopoly of extortion Of equally anti*democratic sentimei 1 
were the small capitalists, the landholders and cen'^ral/y *1 
classes that hid any thing to lose but in these ranks of life tb» 
cares of the next rent term and of sowing and reap"*; cut 
weighed, as a rule, every olherconstdcrshon 

The army at the disposal of Pompeius tons strd f! *r‘»v of 
the Spanish troops, seven legions mured to war a^ji 
respect reliable, ^ 

t —weak indeed, * “ 

^ found m Syna i ' ■ ' ■ 

In Italy there v>erc under arms at the outset 01 v t*'* f'wo 

legions recently given ofl b> Caesir, whose ef’ectiTt vtmi'i 

did not amount to more than 7/500 mn, aivl 

Worthiness wis more than doubtful becaute— fevrM n nu.p'y 

Caul and old comnuia in ams nt CaeiAf—they were 11 a r « » 

degree <Ii<pleavetI at the unbecoming ntngue l»v » 

been made to cl ange campv (p jyi) and recil'^ ^ 

their general who 1 All mgnviinoisij pa 1 to iV'" ^ •»-* » 
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soMicr for the tnumph But, apart fmri 

the Sj anish tmepv night amvc m Italv w»*h f' ' 

lj\ the IvnJ route If rough Caul Of Ijf SM * ** 
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in other provinces, amounted in, Italy alone to ten legions^ or 
about 60,000 men, so that it was no exaggeration at all, when 
Pompeius asserted that he had only to stamp %vith his foot to 
cover the ground with armed men. It is true that it required 
some interval — though but short — to render these soldiers 
available; but the arrangements for this purpose as well as for 
the carrying out of the new levies ordered by the senate in 
consequence of the outbreak of the civil war were already every- 
where in progress. Immediately after the decisive decree of 
the senate (7th January in the very depth of winter the 
most eminent men of the aristocracy set out to the different 
districts, to hasten the calling up of recruits and the preparation 
of arms. The want of cavalry was much felt, as for this arm 
they had been accustomed to rely wholly on the provinces and 
especially on the Celtic contingents ; to make at least a begin- 
ning, three hundred gladiators belonging to Caesar were taken 
from the training schools of Capua and mounted — a step which 
however met with so general disapproval, that Pompeius again 
broke up this troop and levied in room of it 300 horsemen from 
the mounted slave-herdmen of Apulia. 

The state-treasury was at a low ebb as usual; they busied 
themselves in supplementing the inadequate amount of cash 
out of the local treasuries and even from the temple-treasures 
of the inuntcipia. 

Under these circumstances the war opened at the beginning 
of January Of troops capable of marching Caesar had not 

more than a legion — 5000 infantry and 300 cavalry — at Ravenna, 
which was by the highway some 240 miles distant from Rome; 
Pompeius had two weak legions — 7000 infantry and a small 
squadrori of cavalry — ^under the orders of Appius Claudius at 
Luceria-, from which, likewise by the highway, the distance was 
just about as great to the capital. The other troops of Caesar, 
leaving out of account the raw divisions of recruits still in course 
of formation, were stationed, one half on the Saone and Loire, 
the other half in Belgia, while Pompeius’ Italian reserves were 
already arriving from all sides at their rendezvous; long before 
even the first of the. Transalpine divisions of Caesar could arrive 
in Italy, a far superior army could not but be ready to receive 
it there. It seemed folly, with a band of the strength of that 
of Catilina and for the moment without any. effective reserve, ' 

* This number was specified by Pompeius himself {Caesar, B. C. i. 6), 
and it agrees with the fact, that he lost in Italy about 60 cohorts or 30,000 
men, and took 25,000 over to Greece (Caesar, B. C. ill. 10). 
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oJfersive in Transalpine, and his Italian troops m Cwafpn-, 
Gaul, and Pompems, a matdi for Caesarn tactics and jup^nor 
to him m expenence, uas a formidable antas^onut m such a 
campaign running its regular course Xoa* perhaps, 
as he \ as to operate 8lo^^l> and su!tl> with superior rials'^, h* 
might be disconcerted by a whoU> improvised attack , and thi' 
which could not grcatl> discompose Caesars thirteenth I^sr^n 
after the severe tnal of the Gallic surprise and Uic Taniarv 
campaign in the land of the Bcllovaci (p sGt) —the sjcfi*-r"CiS 
of the war and the tod of a winter campaign— couH mt bu* 
disorganise the Pompeian corps consisting of old soMtf's of 
Caesar or of ill trained recruits, and still onlj n th** eoune of 
formation 

Accordmgl) Caesar ad\*anctd into Italj * Tvto h ;hwarsjf*sf 
at that time from the Romagna to the south, the Amrw. 
Cassitn which led from Ikmomaoser the Apennres to Artttiin 
and Rome, and the PopinKvFIammian, which led from 
along the coast of the Adriatic to Fanum and was there divi l*d, 
one brancli running wxstward through the Futlo past to Rcr*', 
another southward to Ancona and ihercc on«ard tn Ap'^^a 
On the former Marcus Antomus ndsanetd as far at \rr twrn 
\ on the second Caesar himself pushnl forward Kc5t*A«ewi< 
nowhere encgunterexl, the mrruitng ofTcers of ^ 

nditary «kdl their bands of recnii s were no »‘»M* n, t^e ui» 
habitants of the counir) towns were onl> apxwui r^* t’ f*" 
instiUcd n a siege When Cuno vrjih men 
Igusrun, s here a couple of thousanl Cnbrvn rrer- 't hi J 
es5emyfduederlhepractorQumusMi”«cuiTh"^ ’ f-r'fi 
a'*d soldiers took to flight at the bare ti hngs f f f' * ' 

and siriUr results on a small scale n.'tryw*i'*r‘ 

Caesar had tn choose wl ether he wo dd ma vh 8*» f 
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He chose the latter plan. The consternation of the opposite 
party was boundless. Pompeius received the news of Caesar’s 
advance at Rome; he seemed at first disposed to defend the 
capital, but, when the tidings arrived of Caesar’s entrance into 
the Picenian territory and of his first successes there, he 
abandoned Rome and ordered its evacuation. A panic, aug- 
mented by the false report that Caesar’s cavalry had appeared 
before the gates, came over the world of quality. The senators, 
who had been informed that every one who should remain 
behind in the capital would be treated as an accomplice of the 
rebel Caesar, flocked in crowds out at the gates. The consuls 
themselves had so totally lost their senses, that they did not 
even secure the treasure; when Pompeius called upon them to 
fetch it, for which there was sufficient time, they returned the 
reply that they would deem it safer, if he should first occupy 
Picenum. All was perplexity; consequently a great council 
of war was held in Teanum Sidicinum (23rd January), at which 
Pompeius, Labienus, and both consuls were present. First of 
all proposals of accommodation from Caesar were again sub- 
mitted; even now he declared himself ready at once to dismiss 
his army, to hand over his provinces to the successors nominated, 
and to become a candidate in the regular way for tlie consulship 
provided that Pompeius were to depart for Spain, and Italy were 
to be' disarmed. The answer was, that if Chesar would imme- 
diately return to his province, they would bind themselves to 
procure the disarming of Italy and the departure of Pompeius 
by a decree of the senate to, be passed in due form in the capital; 
perhaps this reply was intended not as a bare artifice to deceive, 
but as an acceptance of the, proposal of compromise; it was, 
however, in reality the opposite. The personal conference with 
Pompeius desired by Caesar the former declined, and could not 
but decline, that he might not by the semblance of a new coalition 
with Caesar provoke still more the distrust already felt by the 
constitutional party. Concerning the management of the war 
it was agreed in Teanum that Pompeius .should take the com- 
mand of the troops stationed at Luceria, on which notwith- 
standing their untrustworthiness all hope depended;, that he 
should advance with these into his own and Labienus’ native 
country, Picenum; that he should personally call the general 
levy there to arms, as he had done some thirty-five years ago 
(iii. 312), and should attempt at the head of the faithful Picen- 
tine cohorts and the veterans formerly under, Caesar to set a 
limit to the advance of the enemy. 
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Ever>thm5 depended on tvhcther Pjccnu-n would hoM 
until Pompems came up to i« defence AIread> Caesar wi*h 
his reunited armv had penetrated into it along the coas* roa ! 
by way of Ancona Here too tlic preparaliona were n fjtl 
course, m the vci> northernmost Piccman town \uxi*nan a 
considerable band of recruits was collected under Publius Attius 
Varus, but at the entreatv of the municipality \ arus tN-acuated 
the tOH n cv cn before Caesar appeared, and a handful of Gieiar i 
soldiers whidi oa ertooh the tro^ not far from Au’cimum to’allv 
dispersed it after a brief confltet—the first m this war In 1 &- 
manner soon afterwards Gams Lualius Ilirrus wi‘b 3W0 xa'n 
evacuated Camennum, and Publius Lentuliu Sp^athcr wuh 
5000 Asculura The men, tborDughl> de\*olcd to Pi.npetu» 
willingly for the most part left their houses and farra, a-d 
followed their leaders over the frontier, but the dtftnc* 
was already lost, when the officer sent by Pbnncius for th-*- 
temporar> conduct of the defence, Lucius \ ibufliu-S Ru'as— 
no genteel senator, a soldier expenenetd in wir— «m»rd 
there, he had to content hunscU with tslirg the 1 x or s^Tn 
thousand rceruils who were saved away fnnn the inapal** 
recruiting officen, and conducting tbf*n for the tire to ih^ 
nearest rendezvous 

This was Cdrfintum, the place of mcettn? for ihelcNi^ In tfe 
Albensian, 'farsian and ra^hgnian fcmtonei, tft** brvlf cf 
recruits here assemb * - 

of the most warlike ' 

flower of the army * 

party >Vhcn Vjbullius am«d here, Caesar was s*i.l smTA* 
days’ march behind, there tnu nothicg to pres-nt hen f^’c* 
unmediitel> smarting agreeably to Pompeui* tri’rur ' 

conducting the savrd Pieentme recruits alnrg wi 
aJsembVd at Cbrfinwm to join the m*'* amy h 
the commandant in Corfmiu'w was the drs pnate f ^ ’ * 

Ca^rmtlegovemonhipofTramalpneGaal.I^ic' 

o^e of lie nest narmw ni'‘dfd ard itub^irn ef t*-^ f 
aristocracy, and he not only rt'asnt t » crnplv »t*h t ^ 
of Pcmpei-s, but presTTri L js f m d 
least with the men ffrm I Kwrx.*n lg»' Aj>Aa. 
p^rtuadM that I’cnpt»j so'*|v delayed r « 

r«ciiarfv«r"'-i.pto!Mrr tU'hei^re frrt * 

p’tp-mlj. -s fs' ft *-’,•* ft* I d^l rxi» oft i‘r ir t r 
s j i-'e ^ 

Lowtvrr dj no' ftpp»’3', ft-^i fJ* t c, ► ^ 
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might perhaps apply his two untrustworthy legions as a support 
to the Pice'ntine general levy, he could not with them alone 
offer battle to Caesar. Instead of him after a few days Caesar, 
came;(i4th February). His troops had been joined in Picenum 
by the twelfth, and before Corfinium by the eighth, legion from 
beyond the Alps, and, besides these, three new legions had been 
formed partly from the Pompeian men that were taken prisoners 
or presented themselves voluntarily, partly from .the recruits 
that were at once levied everywhere j so that Caesar before 
Corfinium was already at the head of an army of 40,000 men, 
half of whom had seen sendee. So long as Domitius hoped for 
the arrival of Pompeius, he caused the. town to be defended ; 
when the letters of Pompeius had at lengtli undeceived him, he 
resolved, not forsooth to persevere at the forlorn post — by which 
he would have rendered the greatest : service to his party — ^nor 
even to capitulate, but, while the common soldiers were informed 
that relief was close at hand, to make his own escape along with 
his noble officers during the next night. Yet he had not the 
judgment to cany into effect even this pretty scheme. The 
confusion of his behaviour betrayed him. A part of the men 
began to mutiny; the Marsian recruits, who held such an 
infamy on the part of their general to be impossible, wished to 
fight against the mutineers ; but they too were obliged reluctantly 
to believe the truth of the accusation, whereupon the whole 
garrison arrested their staff and handed it,, themselves, and the 
town over to Caesar (20th February). The corps in Alba, 3000 
strong, and .1500 recruits assembled in Tarracina, thereupon 
laid down .their arms, as soon as Caesar’s patrols of cavalry 
appeared; a third division in Sulmo of 3500 men had been 
previously compelled to surrender. ^ 

' Pompeius had -given up Italy as lost so soon as Caesar had 
occupied Picenum; only he wished to delay his, embarkation 
as long as possible, with the view of saving so much of his force 
as could still be saved. Accordingly he had slowly put himself 
in motion for the nearest seaport, Brundisium. Thither came 
the two legions of Luceria and such recruits as Pompeius had 
been able hastily to‘ collect in the deserted Apulia, as well ,as 
the troops raised by the consuls and other commissioners in 
"Campania and conducted in all haste to Brundisium; thither 
too resorted a number of political fugitives, including the most 
distinguished of the senators accompanied by their families. 
The embarkation began; but the vessels at hand did not suffice 
to transport'all at once the whole multitude, which still amounted 
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to 25,000 persons No course remained but to dinde the am> 4 
The larger half vrcnt first (4th March), wth the snuUer iljtiMon 
of some 10,000 men Pompcitts a>\‘aited at Bruadisutn the reUinv 
of the flee t , for, how e\ er desirable the possession of Brund Jduci 
might be for a contingent attempt to r«co\-er Italy, thc> did 
not venture to hold the place peimancntU acaimt C»esar 
Meanwhile Caesar arrived before Btundmom, the siege began. 
Caesar attempted first of all to close the mouth of the harlwa’* 
by moles and floating badges, wnth a \ icw to exclude th'* return* 
mg fleet, but Pompems caused the trading ttssels l)nng in the 
harbour to be armed, and managed to present the roTpbtc 
dosing of the harbour until the fleet appeared, and the troopj— 
whom Pompems v.nth great dexten^, in spite of the M^ilarce 
of the bes’egers and the hostile feebng of the mhabitants, with- 
drew from the town to the last man unharmed— were earned 
off be>ond Caesar s reach to Greece (i7ih March) The furthe*' 
pursuit, hhc the siege itself, tailed for want of a fleet 
In a campaign of tw o months, without a s irgtc senous e-ja^e 
ment, Cac<ar had so broken up an nnn> of ten legvent, that 
less than the half of it had w»ih great diEFculty escaped 13 a 
confused flight across the sea, and the whole Italian p«fia!a, 
including the capital waih the state-chest and *n the sto*n 
accumulated there, had fallen into the power of ih-* rie»or 
Not Without reason did tlic beaten part) bewail the temU^ 
rapidit), sagiicil>, and cncTg> of the * monster " 

, But jt may be rucstjoned wbrtbrf Cawaf gainnl or kat 
by the conqurtt of Ital) In a mihia') respect, no douh*, ST^r 
considerable resources were now not nercK wiiWrawn ittr\ 
lus opponents, but rendered asaiUble for himself, mn n the 
spnng of hi5 arm) embraced, n comcnuence of uV Ittk** 
en frajst uistituted crerj where a coniiderafwe nanlvt ol k? 
of recruits m addition to the nine oU on-s But on v’^^r 
liand it BOW liecame nemsary not merel) to fmvr l<* « 

Considerable gamson in lial) , but aUo to uke mmem 
the clmirg of the twumarinr trafllc ct:nt»-nplitn.* 
opponents who co- matwled tlw sea, and " 

With which toe capital sras eonteijupnllr ihrratfn'Hi, 

Carters *df^Ad> suthc entl> ccmplca’fd r -ti/y ttsi •*» 
toTpbraVl further **jil Jmancul’v i* was etr'^'-y ef 
tvj-iancc that Ca^aT ha-l good fortu'^ la ctU-a pr^»rt»- « 
of the s’oek of rv^ev in the capi^jJ, fcu* to-c" 
f ! I-'Ccm* and pafti'uUdy th<* rtTf**its frn tf>e 1 tt 

toe hands cf toe enr-y, anJ, w ccrietpjrv:? ei 
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increased demands for the army and the new obligation to 
provide for the stan'ing population of the capital, the con- 
siderable sums which were found quickly melted away. Cac.sar 
soon found himself compelled to appeal to private credit, and, 
as it seemed that he could not po.ssibly gain any long rc.'spite by 
this means, extensive confiscations Avcrc generally anticipated 
as the only remaining expedient. 

^lore serious difficulties still were created by the political 
relations amidst which Caesar found himself placed on the 
conquest of Italy. The apprehension of an anarchical revolu- 
tion was universal among the propertied classes. Friends and 
foes saw in Caesar a second Catilina; Pompeius believed or 
affected to believe that Caesar had been driven to civil war 
merely by the impossibility of paying his debts. This was 
certainly absurd ; but in fact Caesar’s antecedents were anything 
but reassuring, and still less reassuring was the aspect of the 
retinue that now surrounded him. Individuals of the most 
broken reputation, notorious personages like Quintus Horlensius, 
Gaius Curio, l^Iarcus Antonius — the latter the stepson of the 
Catilinarian Lentulus who was executed by the orders of Cicero 
— were the most prominent actors in it; the highest posts of 
trust were bestowed on men who had long ceased even to reckon 
up their debts; people saw men who held office under Caesar 
not merely keeping dancing-girls — ^^vhich was done by others 
also — ^but appearing publicly in company with them . Was there 
any wonder, that even grave and politically impartial men ex- 
pected amnesty for all exiled criminals, cancelling of creditors’ 
claims, comprehensive mandates of confiscation, proscription, 
and murder, nay, 'even a plundering of Rome by the Gallic 
soldiery? 

But in this respect the “ monster ” deceived the expectations 
of his foes as well as of his friends. As soon even as Caesar 
occupied the first Italian town, Ariminum, he prohibited all 
common soldiers from appearing armed nathin the walls; the 
country towns were protected from-injury throughout and with- 
out distinction, whether they had given him a friendly or hostile 
reception. When the mutinous garrison ‘surrendered Corfinium 
late in the evening, he in the face of every military consideration 
postponed the occupation of the town till the following morning, 
solely that he might not abandon the burgesses to the nocturnal 
invasion of his exasperated soldiers. -Of the -prisoners the 
common soldiers, as presumably indifferent to politics, were 
incorporated wth'ffiis own army, while the officers were not 
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merely spared, but also freely dismissed without distinction of 
penon and without the exaction of any promises Tshateverj and 
all which they claimed as pm ate property was fra^y gi\en 
up to them, wthout even imestigating with any strictness the 
warrant for their claims, Luam Domitius himself was thus 
treated, and even Labienus had the money and bi^gage which 
he had left behind sent after him to the enemy’s camp, hi the 
most painful financial embarrassment the immense estates of 
his opponents Aihether present or absent ivere not assailed; 
indeed Caesar preferred to borrow from friends, rather than that 
he should stir up the holders of property against him ci cn by 
exactmg the formally admissible, but practi^y antiquated, 
land tax (m 371). The Mctor regarded only the half, and that 
not the more difficult half, of his task as soh ed with the \ ictory ; 
be savy the security for its duration, cccordmg to his own 
expression, only m the unconditional pardon of the \ anquished, 
and had accordingly dunng the whole march from Ravenna 
to Brundisium incessantly renewed his efforts to bring about 
a personal conference with Pompems and a tolerable accon* 
modation. 

But, if the aristocracy had previously refused to listen to 
rcconcihation, the unexpwtcd and withal so dugroeeful cfnign* 

• • *•, .* • /•,* — %mrTaiice 


scamp of the emigrants to their friends left behind in Jtaiy were 
y full of pro;ects for confiscations and proscnpiions, of plans for 
purifying the senate and the state, compared with which the 
restoration of Sulla w as cluld's play, and w hich ev'en the moderate 
men of their own party heard with horror. The frantic px«ftm 
of impotence, the wise moderation of power, produced their 
effect. The whole mass, m whose eyes roatena! intefWts 
superior to political, threw itself mto the arms of Cawar. The 
country towns idolised “ the uprightness, the tnoderati^, the 
prudence" of the victor; and even opponents conc^ed (hst 
these testimonies of respect were meant m e.imesr. The great 

capitalists,farmers of the faxes, and iurjTOfn,showei/ no speewt 

desire, after the severe shipwreck which bad beWlen tlie coft' 
slitutional party in Italy, to entrust themseh es if ,* 
same pilots; capital relumed to the light, and " the nt” Jams 
resorted again to their daily task of writing ilieif rent rolU. 
Even the grtat majority of the senate, at Jeavt naien'^ly 
speaking— for certimly but few of the nobler s.id moft ii* 
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fluential members of the senate were included in it — ^liad not- 
withstanding the orders of Pompeius and of the consuls remained 
behind in Italy, and a portion of them even in the capital itself; 
and they acquiesced in Caesar’s rule. The moderation of Caesar, 
well calculated even in its very semblance of excess, attained 
its object: the trembling anxiety of the propertied classes as 
to the impending anarchy was in some measure allayed. This 
was doubtless an incalculable gain for the future; the prevention 
of anarchy, and of the scarcely less dangerous alarm of anarchy, 
was the indispensable preliminary to the future reorganisation 
of the commonwealth. 

. But at the moment this moderation was more dangerous for 
Caesar than the renewal of the Cinnan and Catilinarian fury 
would have been; it did not convert enemies into friends, and 
it converted friends into enemies. Caesar’s Catilinarian ad- 
herents were indignant that murder and pillage remained in 
abeyance; these audacious and desperate personages, some of 
whom were men of talent, might be expected to prove cross 
and untractable. The republicans of all shades, on the other 
hand, were neither converted nor propitiated by the leniency of 
the conqueror. According to the creed of the Catonian party, 
duty towards what they called their fatherland absolved them 
from every other consideration; even one who owed freedom 
and life to Caesar remained entitled and in duty bound to take 
up arras or at least to engage in plots against him. The less 
decided sections of the constitutional party were no doubt ready 
to accept peace and protection from the new monarch; never- 
theless they ceased not to curse the monarchy and the monarch 
at heart. The more clearly the change of the constitution 
became manifest, the more distinctly the great majority of the 
burgesses — both in the capital with its keener susceptibility of 
political excitement, and among the more energetic population 
of the country and country towns — awoke to a consciousness of 
their republican sentiments;' so far the friends of the con- 
stitution in Rome reported with truth to their brethren of 
kindred views in exile, that at home all classes and all persons 
were friendly to Pompeius. The discontented temper of all 
these circles was further increased by, the moral pressure, which 
the more decided and more notable men who shared such views 
exercised from their very position as emigrants over the multi- 
tude of the humbler and more lukewarm. The conscience of the 
honourable man smote him in regard to his remaining in Italy; 
the half-aristocrat fancied that he was ranked among the 
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plebeians if he did not go into exile with the Domitii and the 
MeteUi, and even if he took bis seat in the ^esanan senate of 
nobodies The victor^s speaal clemency gav’c to this silent 
opposition increased political importance, seeing that Oiesar 
abstained from terrorism, it seemed as if his secret opponents 
could display their disinclination to his nde mihout much 
danger. 

Very soon he cxpenenced remarkable treatment m this 
respect at the hands of the senate Caesar had begun the 
struggle to liberate the overawed senate from its oppressors 
This was done, consequently he wished to obtain from the 
senate approval of what had been done, and full powers for 
the continuance of the war For this purpose, when Caesar 
appeared before the capital (end of March) the tnbunes of his 
party convoked for him the senate (1st April) The meeting was 
tolerabl} numerous, but the more notable of the vriy senators 
that remained in Italy were absent, induding even the former 
leader of the servile majority Marcus Ocero And Caesvr s own 
father m law Luems Piso, and, what was \ or»e, those who did 
Mpear were not inclined to enter into Caesar s proposals W hw 
wesar spoke of full power to continue the war, one of the onlj 
two consulars present, Servius Sulpicius Rufus* a verj iimKl 
man who desired nothing but a quiet death m his bed, was of 
opinion that Caesar would deserve well of hi^ countrj if he 
should abandon the thought -of carrjnng the w vr to Greece and 
^pain \V'hen Caesar thereupon requested the senate at least to 
^ the medium of transmitting bis peace proposals to Pompeius, 
they were not indeed opposed to that course m itself, but the 
threats of the emigrants against the neutrals had so tcmncfi 
the latter, that no one was found to undertake the message of 
peace TTirough tlie disinclination of the anstocraev to help 
the erection of the monarch s throne, and through the same 
inertness of the dignified coiporaiion, b} means of wh»«> Cawar 
had shortly before fnistrated the legal nominauon of Pompeius 
as generalissimo in the civil war, be too was now thwartcif wh-m 
making a like request Other impediments, moreover, occurrro 
diesar desired, with the vieiv of regulating in some tuft of h-sv 
his position, to be named dictator, but his wish wai m* wn- 
plied with, because such a magistrate could oniv be wnimu 
■'nnomted b> one of the cwsuls, and the attempt 0 
. • - » .—of which 
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Melellus, moreover, lodged a protest against all the steps of 
the proconsul, and made signs as though he would protect with 
his person the public chest, when Caesar’s men came to empty 
it. Caesar could not avoid in this case ordering that the in- 
violable person should be pushed aside as gently as possible; 
otherwise, he kept by his purpose of abstaining from all violent 
steps. He declared to the senate, just as the constitutional 
party had done shortly before, that he had certainly desired to 
regulate things in a legal way and with the help of the supreme 
authority; but, since this help was refused, he could dispense 
with it. 

Without further concerning himself about the senate and 
the formalities of state law, he handed over the temporary 
administration of the capital to the praetor Marcus Aemilius 
Lepidus as city-prefect, and made the requisite arrangements 
for the administration of the provinces that obeyed him and 
the continuance of the war. Even amidst the din of the 
gigantic struggle, and with all the alluring sound of Caesar’s 
lavish promises, it still made a deep impression on the multitude 
of the capital, when they saw in their free Rome the monarch 
for the first time exercising a monarch’s prerogative and break- 
ing open the doors of the treasury by his soldiers. But the 
times had gone by when the impressions and feelings of the 
multitude determined the course of events; it was with the 
legions that the decision lay, and a few painful feelings more 
or less were in fact of no farther moment. ' 

Caesar hastened to resume the war. He owed his successes 
hitherto to the ofiensive, and he intended still to maintain it. 
The' position of his antagonist was singular. After the original 
plan of carrying on .the campaign simultaneously in the two 
Gauls by offensive operations from the bases of Italy and Spain 
had been frustrated by Caesar’s aggressive, Pompeius had 
intended to go to Spain. There he had .a very strong posi- 
tion. The army amounted to seven legions; a large number of 
Pompeius’ veterans served in it, and several years of conflicts 
in the Lusitanian mountains had hardened soldiers and officers. 
Among its captains Marcus Varro indeed was simply a celebrated 
scholar and a faithful partisan ; but Lucius Afranius had fought 
with distinction in the East and in the Alps, and Marcus Petreius, 
the conqueror of Catilina, was an officer as dauntless as he was 
able. While in the Further province Caesar had still various 
adherents from the time of his governorship there (p. 198), the 
more important province of the Ebroiwas attached by all the 
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ties of veneration and gratitude to the celebrated general, who 
twenty years before had held the command in.it during the 
Sertonan war, and after the termination of that war had 
o^nised it anew. Pompeius could evidently after the Italian 
disaster do nothing better than proceed to Spain with the sa^'ed 
remnant of his army, and then at the head of his whole force 
advance to meet Ci«ar. But unfortunately he had, in the 
hope of being able still to save the troops that were in Gorfin turn, 
tarried in Apulia so long that be was compelled to choose the 
nearer Brundisium as his place of embarkation instead of the 
Campanian ports. ^Vhy,niasteras he was of the sea and Sicily/ 
he did not subsequently revert to his original plan, cannot' 
determined; probably the aristocracy after their short-siglited 
and distrustful fashion showed no desire to commit themsch'cs 
to the Spanish troops and the Spanish population. At any rale 
Pompeius remained in the East, and Caesar had the option of 
directing his first attack either against the army which was 
being organised in Greece under Pompeius’ own command, or 
against that which was ready for battle imder his lieutenants 
in Spmn, He had decided in favour of the latter course, and, 
as soon as the Italian campaign ended, had t^en measures (0 
collect on the lower Rhone nine of his best legions, as also 6000 
cavalcy—partly men individually picked out by Caesar in the 
'.Celtic cantons, partly German mercenaries-~ftnd a number of 
1 ' ’ ■ and Ligurian archers. 

But at this point his opponents ^so had been active. Lucius 
■ Domitius, who was nominated by the senate in Caesar’s stead 
os governor of Transalpine Gaul, had proceeded from Corfinium 
— as soon as Caesar had released him — along with his ailendanu 
and with Pompeius’ confidant Lucius Vibulhus Rufus lo MaisSia, 
and actually induced that aty to declare for Pompeius and CA-en 
to refuse a passage to Caesar’s troops. Of the Spanish troo^ 
the two least trustworthy legions were left behind undeMhe 
command of Vano in the Further proWnce; while the fi« best, 
rein' — bv 40/500 Spanish mfantf)*— partly OUibenan 
infa ' ' "Mother light troops~ 

and ■ ■ ■ 

. .1 nrrmtted by 

VibuIIms, set out to .. • •enemy. 

Meanwhile Oi«ar himself arrii*ed m Gaul wi'i, ai.tbe rt.ra* 
mencement of the siege of Masstlia still detained 
he immediately despatched tlic greater part of hit 
assembled on the Rhone— six I^ns and the eavalry—el'^? 
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the great road leading by way of Narbo (Narbonne) to, Rhode 
(Rosas) with the view of anticipating the enemy at the Pyrenees. 
The movement was successful; when Afranius and Petreius 
arrived at the passes, they found them already occupied by the 
Caesarians and the line of the Pyrenees lost. They then took 
up a position at Ilerda (Lerida) between the Pyrenees and the 
Ebro. Tins town lies twenty miles to the north of the Ebro 
on the right bank of one of its tributaries, the Sicoris (Segre), 
which was crossed by only a single solid bridge immediately 
at Ilerda. To the south of Ilerda the mountains which adjoin 
the left bank of the Ebro approach pretty close to the to\vn; 
to the northward there stretches on both sides of the Sicoris a 
level country which is commanded by the hill on which the town 
is built. For an army, which had to submit to a siege, it was 
an excellent position; but the defence of Spain, after the occupa- 
tion of the line of the Pyrenees had been neglected, could only 
be undertaken in earnest behind the Ebro, and, as no secure 
communication was established between Ilerda and the Ebro, 
and no bridge existed over the latter stream, the retreat from 
the temporary to the true defensive position was not sufficiently 
secured. The Caesarians established themselves above Ilerda, 
in the delta which the river Sicoris forms with the Qnga (Cinca), 
which unites with it below Ilerda; but the attack only began 
in earnest after Caesar had arrived in the camp (23rd June). 
Under the walls of the town the struggle was maintained with 
equal exasperation and equal valour on both sides, and with 
frequent alternations of success; but the Caesarians did not 
attain their object — ^which was, to establish themselves between 
the Pompeian camp and the town and thereby to possess them- 
selves of the stone bridge — and they consequently remained 
dependent for their communication with Gaul solely on two 
bridges which they had hastily constructed over the Sicoris, 
and, as the river at Ilerda itself was too considerable to be 
bridged over, about eighteen or twenty miles farther up. 

When the floods came on with the melting of the snow, these 
temporary bridges were swept away; and, as they had no 
vessels for the passage of the highly swollen rivers and under 
such circumstances the restoration of the bridges could not for 
the present be thought of, the Caesarian army was confined 
to the narrow space between the Cinca and the Sicoris, while 
the left bank of the Sicoris and with it the road, by which the 
army communicated with Gaul and Italy, were exposed almost 
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and others — ^nay, even several to the south of the Ebro, passed 
over to Caesar’s side. . . ■ - ■ 

The supplies of the Pompeians were now rendered scarce 
through the foraging parties of Caesar and the defection of the 
neighbouring communities; they resolved at length to retire 
behind the line of the Ebro, and set themselves in all haste to 
form a bridge of boats over the Ebro below the mouth of the 
Sicoris. Caesar sought to cut off the retreat of his opponents 
over the Ebro and to detain them in Ilerda; but so long as the 
enemy remained in possession of the bridge at Ilerda and he 
had control of neither ford nor bridge there, he could not dis- 
tribute his army over both banks of the river and could not 
invest Ilerda. His soldiers therefore worked day and night 
to lower the depth of the river by means of canals drawing off 
the water, so that the infantry could wade through it. But 
the preparations of the Pompeians to pass the Ebro were sooner 
finished than the arrangements of the Caesarians to invest 
Ilerda; when the former after finishing the bridge of boats 
began their march towards the Ebro along the left bank of the 
Sicoris, the canals of the Caesarians seemed to the general not 
yet far enough advanced to make the ford available for the 
infantry; he ordered only his cavalry to pass the stream and, 
by clinging to the rear of the enemy, at least to detain and 
harass them. 

But when Caesar’s legions saw in the grey morning the 
enemy’s columns which had been retiring since midnight, they 
discerned mth the sure .instinct of experienced veterans the 
strategic importance of this retreat, which would compel them 
to follow their antagonists into distant and impracticable regions 
filled by hostile troops; at their own request the general 
ventured to lead the infantry also into the river, and although 
the water reached up to the shoulders of the men, it was crossed 
v/ithout accident. It Avas ’ high time. If the narrow plain, 
which separated the town of Ilerda from the mountains enclosing 
the Ebro were once , traversed and the army of the Pompeians 
entered the mountains, their retreat to the Ebro could no longer 
be prevented. Already they had, notwithstanding the constant 
attacks of the enemy’s cavalry which greatly delayed- their 
march,- approached within five miles of the mountains, when 
they, having been on the march since midnight and, unspeakably 
exhausted, abandoned their, original plan of traversing the 
whole' plain, on the' same' day, and pitched.’ their camp. Here 
the infantry of Caesar overtook them and encamped opposite 
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to them in the evening and dunng the night, as the nocturnal 
march which the Pompeians bad at first contemplated n-as 
abandoned from fear of the night attacU of the cavalr> On 
the following day also both armies remained immovable, 
occupied only m reconnoitring the country 
Early in the morning of the third dav Caesars infantn «ct 
out, that bj a movement through the pathless mountains 
alongside of the road they might turn the pwition of the enemy 
and bar their route to the Ebro The object of the strange 
march, which seemed at first to turn back towards the camp 
before Ilcrda, was not at once perceived by the Pompeian 
officers When they discerned it, they sacrificed camp and 
baggage and advanced by a forced march along the highway 
to gam the crest of the ndge before the Caesarians But it was 
already too late, when they came up, the compact masses 
of the enemy were aircadv posted on the highway itself A 
desperate attempt of the Pompeians to discover other routes 
to the Ebro over the steep mountains was frustrated by the 
Roman rut to pieces the btiJi 

tanian Had a battle talcn 

place Ll ich had the enemy s 

cavalry m its rear and their inlantry ui iront, and was utterly 
demoralised — and the Catsanans, the issue was scarcely doubt 
ful, and the opportunity for fighting several times pre«ented 
itself, but Caesar made no use of it, and restrained with diffi 
culty , the impatient eagerness for combat in his soldiers sure of 
victory The Pompeian army was at any rate strat^cally 
J lost, Caesar avoided weakening his anny and still furtfer 
env enoming the bitter feud by useless bloodshed On the very 
- ♦♦ off the Pompeiani fftm 

\ 


escort consisting ol slav es onu op a « w 
toR and caused the Caesanans, cn whom be cwiW ’* 

to be put to death Caesar nevertheless sent the i ompeuns 
who had come to his camp l«tcJ{ unharmed, and persevered 
m seeking a peaceful solution Ilcrda vehert the ionp^a^'i 
had still A pamson and considerable roagarmes bce^^ tio* 
the pomt which they sought to reach, with Jhe ' 
army m front and the Sicons between them ard Jo*»es * 
they marched without coming nearer to their ofJ«i H-e r 
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cavalry became gradually so afraid that the infantry had to 
take them into the centre and legions had to be set as the rear- 
guard; the procuring of water and forage became more and 
more difficult; they had already to kill the beasts of burden, 
because they could no longer feed them. At length the wander- 
ing army found itself formally inclosed, with the Sicoris in its 
rear and the enemy’s force in front, w'hich drew rampart and 
trench around it. It attempted to cross the river, but Caesar’s 
German horsemen and light infantry anticipated it in the occupa- 
tion of the opposite bank. 

No bravery and no fidelity could longer avert the inevitable 
capitulation (2nd August W)* Caesar granted to officers and 
soldiers their life and liberty, and the possession of the property 
which they still retained as well as the restoration of what had 
been already taken from them, the full value of which he under- 
took personally to make good to his soldiers ; and not only so, 
but while he had compulsorily enrolled in his army the recruits 
captured in Italy, he honoured these old legionaries of Pom- 
peius by the promise that no. one should be compelled to enter 
the army against his wiU. He required only that each should 
give up his arms and repair to his home. Accordingly the 
soldiers who were natives of Spain, about a third of the army, 
were disbanded at once, while the Italian soldiers were dis- 
charged at the borders of Transalpine and Cisalpine Gaul. 

Hither Spain on the breaking up of this army fell of itself 
into the power of the victor. In Further Spain, where Marcus 
Varro held the chief command for Pompeius, it seemed to him, 
when he learned the disaster of Ilerda, most advisable that he 
should throw himself into the insular town of Gades and should 
carry thither for safety the considerable sums which he had 
collected by confiscating the treasures of the temples and the 
property of prominent Caesarians, the not inconsiderable fleet 
which he had raised, and the two legions entrusted to him. 
But on the mere rumour of Caesar’s arrival the most notable 
towns of the province which hM been for long attached to Caesar 
declared for the latter and drove .away the Pompeian garrisons 
or induced them to a similar revolt; such was the case with 
Corduba, Carmo, and Gades itself., .One of the legions also 
set out of its o'wn accord for Hispalis, and passed over along 
with this town to Caesar’s side. When at length even Italica 
closed its gates against Varro, the latter resolved to capitulate. 

About the same time Massilia also submitted. With rare 
energy the Massiliots had not merely sustained a siege, but had 
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also kept the sea against Caesar, it was their natiie element, 
and they might hope to obtain vigorous support on it from 
Pompeius, uho m fact had the exdustxe command of it But 
Caesar's lieutenant, the able Deamus Brutus, the same ivhn 
had achieved the first na\al victoT> m the Atlantic oier the 
Veneti (p 236), managed rapidlj to equip a ficel, and m spile 
of the brave resistance of the cnemj’s crews— comisting pittly 
of Albioeaaa mercenaries of the Massihots, partlj of 'h\c- 
herdsmen of Domitius — ^he ^anquwhed b) means of his bra\e 
mannes selected from the legions the stronger ^fassiliot fleet, 
and sank or captured the greater part of their ships ^\’hen a 
small Pompeian squadron under Luems Nasuidis amied from 
the Fast by way of Sicii) and Sardinia m the port of Vassilia, 
the llassihots renewed their naval armament and sailed forth 
along with the ships of Nasidtus against Brutus The engage- 
ment which took place off Tainocis (Za Cioiat to the east of 
itarsciUes) might probably have had a dificrrnt result, if the 
vessels of Nastdius had fought with the same desperate courage 
which the Massihots displayed on that day, but the flight of 
the Nasidms decided the victory in favour of Brutus, and 
the remains of the Pompeian fleet fled to Spam The lienegrtl 
were completely dni'cn from the sea On the laadivard side, 
where Gaius Trebonius conducted the siege, the most resolute 
resistance \va3 still continued, but m spilt of the frequent sallies 
of the Albioectan merccnancs and the skilful expenditure of the 
immense stores of projectiles accumulated m the cit>, the \Norks 
of the besiegers were at length ad\anccd up to the iralli and one 
of the toners fell The Massiliots declared that the^ »oi)W 
give up the defence, but desired to conclude the capituHtio’t 
with Caesar himself, and entreated the Roman conmandrf 
to suspend the siege operations till Caesar’s arn%al Trebemms 
had express orders from Caesar to spare the tovm a' 

\.m „rnr,trd the armistice dctircd But «hm tic 
. . . “ which Uif) com 

■ • ngua^did Roman 

Morks, the struggle oi ijjt • ^ ^ ■ rd with mcrrawl 

exasperation The Mgorous commander of the Romani rr 
paired with surprising mpidity the destrojed wio t e 

mound, the Massihots were nenv onecroort aimp’**?‘r”^^*^^, 
VSTicn ^esar on his return from the conquest of 5pt«n annM 
before ihetr atj , he found it reduced to cxirrmitifs patti> 
the enem>’s attacks, partl> by famine and jirttiJence, aiJ 
ready for the second lime— on ihw occasion m rr * ca’wat'" 
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to surrender on any terms. Domitius alone, remembering the 
indulgence of the victor which he had shamefully misused, 
embarked in a boat and stole through the Roman fleet, to seek 
a third battle-field for his implacable resentment. Caesar’s 
soldiers had sworn to put to the sword the whole male popula- 
tion of the perfidious city, and vehemently demanded from the 
general the signal for plunder. But Caesar, mindful here also 
of his task of establishing Helleno-Italic civilisation in the West, 
was not to be coerced into furnishing a sequel to the destruc- 
tion of Corinth. Massilia — the most remote from the mother- 
country of all those cities, once so numerous, free, and powerful, 
that belonged to the old Ionic mariner-nation, and almost the 
last in which the Hellenic seafaring life had preserved itself 
fresh and pure, as in fact it was the last Greek city that fought 
at sea — Massilia had to surrender its magazines of arms and 
naval stores to the victor, and lost a portion of its territory 
and of its privileges; but it retained its freedom and its 
nationality and continued, though with diminished proportions 
in a material point of view, to be intellectually the centre of 
Hellenic culture in that distant Celtic country which at this 
very time was attaining a new historical significance. 

'^ile thus in the western provinces the w'ar after various 
critical vicissitudes was thoroughly decided at length in favour 
of Caesar, Spain and Massilia were subdued, and the chief army 
of the enemy was captured to the last man, the decision of arms 
had also taken place on the second arena of -warfare, on which 
Caesar had found it necessary immediately, after the conquest 
of Italy to assume the offensive. 

We have already mentioned that the Pompeians intended 
to reduce Italy to starvation. They had the means of doing 
so in their hands. They had thorough command of the sea 
and laboured with great zeal everywhere — in Gades, Utica, 
Messana, above all in the East — to increase their fleet. They , 
held moreover all the provinces’ from which the capital drew 
its means of subsistence; Sardinia and Corsica through Marcus 
Cotta, Sicily through Marcus Cato, Africa through the self- 
nominated commander-in-chief Titus Attius Varus and their 
ally Juba king of Numidia. It was indispensably needful for 
Caesar to thwart these plans of the enemy and to wrest from them 
the corn-provinces. Quintus Valerius was sent with a legion 
to Sardinia and compelled the Pompeian governor to evacuate 
the island. The more important enterprise of taking Sicily 
and Africa from .the enemy was entrusted to the young Gains 
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Cuno wth the assistance of the able C-uus Canmiuj RcbHus, 
\sho had experience in is-ar Sicil> was ocaipird b) him wth 
a oroper ami} and not a man ol the 

Tuse 

cuiio it.4L O'. d so 

important for the capital, and embarkeu iwi « m half 

—two l^ons and 500 hor«e — for Africa Here he might expect 
to encounter more senous resistance, besides the constde-abc 
and m its omi fashion efiicient army of Juba the go\emor 
Vams had formed two legions of Romans settled in \fnca and 
also fitted out a small squadron of ten sail U ith the aid of his 
supenor fleet, ho'n'cver, Cuno effected mthout difrcuJt\ a 
landing between Hadmmeturo, xshert the one legion of the 
enemj la> along with iheir ships of war, and Uuca in front of 
which town lay the second legion under \arus himself Cuno 
turned against the latter, and pitched his camp not far from 
Utica, lust where a century and a hall before the elder Sapto 
had taken up his first u mter-encampment m Afnca J?®)- 
Caesar, compelled to keep together his best troops for the 
Spanish war, hid been obliged to make up the SiciloAfncan 
aimv for the most part out of the legions taken oitr from the 
enemy, more cspcaally the warpmonen of Corf mum, the 
officers of the Pompeian army la Afnca, some of whom had 
served m the very lepons that were conquered at Corfniu’n 
, now left no means unlned to bnng back their old soldiers who 
were fighting against them to their first allegiance But Ca«i^ 
had not erred m the choice of his lieutenant Cuno knew as wrll 
how to direct the movTments of the amv and of the fleet as 
to acquire personal influence over the soldiers, the fuppl es were 
abund'uit, the conflicts without exception successful 
kklicn % anis, presuming that the troops of Cuno wh w aatnl 
opportunity to pass ovTr to his side, rcschcd to piv'r mttir 
chiefly for the sake of aPonlmg them this cpporn-nitv, the 
result did not justify his expectaiioru Anmatw ty the rfp 
appeal of their youthful leader, the cavalry cf Cunopj* to 
flight the horsenen of llic enemy, and i*i preie^ce cf t - two 
armies cut down also the light infantry which K* 1 
the horsemen, and ciaboldtred bv this r. eerie a-o by t cr f 
personal examn’e, hts Ichors advanced ll rovgS tre i 
ravine fcparatirg the two I nes to tf e attafk far wf Kh r < 
Pompeians hown'cr did rot wait, but dugracef-nv M l-ic 
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to their camp and evacuated even this in the ensuing night. 
The victory was so complete that Curio at once took steps to 
besiege Utica. When nc\Ys arrived, however, that king Juba 
was advancing with all his forces to its relief, Curio re.solved, 
just as Scipio had done on the arrival of Syphax, to raise the 
siege and to return to Scipio’s former camp till reinforcements 
should arrive from Sicily. Soon afterwards came a second 
report, that king Juba had been induced by the attacks of 
neighbouring chiefs to turn back witli his main force and was 
sending to the aid of the besieged merely a moderate corps under 
Saburra. Curio, who from his lively temperament had only 
with great reluctance made up his mind to rest, now set out 
again at once to fight with Saburra before he could enter into 
communication with the garrison of Utica. 

His cavalr}”, which had gone forward in the evening, actually 
succeeded in surprising the corps of Saburra on the Bagradas 
during the night and inflicting much damage upon it; and on 
the news of this victory Curio hastened the march of the infantry, 
in order by their means to complete the defeat. Soon they 
perceived on the last slopes of the heights that sank towards 
the Bagradas the corps of Saburra, which was skirmishing with 
the Roman horsemen; the legions coming up helped to drive 
it completely down into the plain. But here the combat changed 
its aspect. Saburra was not, as they supposed, destitute of 
support; on the contrary he was not much more than five miles 
distant from the Numidian main force. Already the flower of 
the Numidian infantry and 2000 Gallic and Spanish horsemen 
had arrived on the field of battle to support Saburra, and the 
king in person with the bulk of the army and sixteen elephants 
was approaching. After the nocturnal march and the hot 
conflict there were at the moment not more than 200 of the 
Roman cavalry together, and these as well as the infantry,, 
extremely exhausted by fatigue and fighting, were all sur- 
rounded, in the wide plain into which they had allowed them- 
selves to be allured, by the continually increasing hosts of the 
enemy. Vainly Curio endeavoured to engage in close combat;, 
the Libyan horsemen retreated, as they were wont, so soon as 
a Roman division advanced, only to pursue it when it turned. 
In vain he attempted to regain the heights ; they were occupied 
and foreclosed by the enemy’s horse. All was lost. The 
infantry was cut down to the last man. Of the cavalry a few 
succeeded in cutting their way through; Curio too' might have 
probably saved himself, but he could not bear to appear without 
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the army entrusted to him m presence of his master, and died 
sword m hand E\en the force which was collected in the 
camp before Utica, and that which guarded the fleet — which 
might so easily have escaped to Sicily— surrendered under the 
impression made by the fearfully rapid catastrophe on the 
following day to Varus (August or September V9*) 

So ended the expedition arranged by Caesar to Sicilj and 
\fnca It attained its object so far, since by the occupation 
of Sicily m connection with that of Sardinia the most urgent 
w^nts of the capital were relieved, the miscamige of the cen 
quest of Africa — from which the victorious party dre^v no 
farther substantial gain— and the loss of two unlnistw orthy 
legions might be got over But the early death of Cuno was 
an irreparable loss for Caesar, and indeed for Rome Sot 
without reason had Caesar entrusted the most important m 
dependent command to this young man, although he had no 
imlitary experience and was notorious for his dissolute life, 
there svas a spark of Caesar s own spmt in the fiery s outh He 
resembled Caesar, inasmuch as he had drainnl the cup of 
pleasure to the dregs, inasmuch as he did not become a states 
man because he was an oflicer, but it was his political action 
that placed the sword in his hands, musinuch os his elonuenw 
was not that of rounded periods, but the eloquence of d«p1/ 
felt thought, inasmuch as his mode of warfare was based on 
rapid action with slight means, inasmuch as his character was 
marked by leiity and often by fnsohty, b> pleasant frankness 
and thorough life in the moment If, as bis general says of hi"!, 
youthful fire and high courage earned h*ni into incautious acts, 
and jf he too proudly accepted death that he might not juwn t 
to be pardoned for a pardonable fauU» inuts of simiu' im 
prudence and similrr pndc are not wanting m Caesars htsec*s 
also \Ve mas regret that ibis evubemnf nature was noi 
permitted to work off its follies and to preserse itself for tte 
followang generation so miserably poor m talents,«"d romp aiy 
falling ft prey to the dreadful rule of mediocnties 
How far these events of the war lA Va' 

Pompcius’ general plan for the campaign, a-1 prtiw any 

what part m that plan was ossgn^ ftffcr 

the important mihtars corps m the ^\esr, can nr ' 

mined by conjecture That Pomjwiui ha^f ff *■ 

comingbj smy of Africa and Mauretania to t 

fighting m *=^010 sras 5 npl> a romantic, a-vl 

altogeibcf ground'ess, rutrour oreulatmg m the car*p cr t - 
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It is much more likely that he still kept by his earlier plan of 
attacking Caesar from both sides in /Transalpine and Cisalpine 
Gaul (p, 350) even after .the loss of Italy,, and meditated a 
combined attack at once from Spain and Macedonia. It may 
be presumed that the Spanish army was meant to remain on the 
defensive at the Pyrenees till the Macedonian army in the course 
of organisation was likewise ready to march; whereupon both 
would then have started simultaneously and effected a junction 
according to circumstances either on the Rhine or on the Po, 
while the fleet, it may be conjectured, would have attempted 
at the same time to recover Italy proper. On this supposition 
apparently ' Caesar had first prepared himself to meet an attack 
on Italy. One of the ablest of his officers, the tribune of the 
people Marcus Antonius, commanded there with propraetorian 
powers. The' south-eastern ports — Sipus, Brundisium, Taren- 
tum— where an attempt at landing was first to be expected, 
had received a garrison of three legions. Besides this Quintus 
Hortensius, the degenerate son of the well-known orator, 
collected a fleet in the Tyrrhene Sea, and Publius Dolabella a 
second fleet in the Adriatic, which were to be employed partly 
to support the defence, partly to transport the intended ex- 
pedition to Greece. In the event of Pompeius attempting to 
penetrate by land into' Italy, Marcus Licinius Crassus, the eldest 
son of the old colleague of Caesar, was to conduct the defence of 
Cisalpine Gaul, Gaius the younger brother of Marcus Antonius 
that of Illyricum. ■ ■ 

But the expected attack was long in coming. It was not till 
the height of summer that the conflict began in Illyria. There 
Caesar’s lieutenant Gaius Antonius with his two legions lay 
in the- island of Curicta (Veglia in the gulf of Quamero), and 
Caesar’s admiral Publius Dolabella with forty ships lay in the 
narrow arm of the sea between this island and the mainland. 
The admirals of Pompeius in the Adriatic, Marcus , Octavius 
with the Greek, Lucius Scribonius Libo with the Illyrian division 
of the fleet, attacked the squadron of Dolaballa, destroyed all 
his ships, and cut off Antonius' on his island. To rescue him, a 
corps under Basilus and Sallustius came from, Italy and the 
squadron of Hortensius from the Tyrrhene Sea; but neither the 
former nor the latter were able to effect anything' in presence of 
the far superior fleet of the enemy. The legions of Antonius 
had to be abandoned to their fate. Provisions came to an end, 
the troops became troublesome and mutinous; with the ex- 
ception of a few divisions, which succeeded in reaching the 
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and that Avith all the dull obstinacy of hatred which is wont to 
characterise orthodox theologians; and they were mainly to 
blame for the numberless and bitter separate quarrels which 
distracted the emigrant army and emigrant senate. . But they 
did not confine themselves to Avords. Marcus Bibulus, Titus 
Labienus, and others of this clique carried out their theory in 
practice, and caused such officers or soldiers of Caesar’s army as 
fell into their hands to be executed en masse ; which, as may 
well be conceiA’’ed, did not tend to make Caesar’s troops fight 
with less energy. If the counter-revolution in favour of the 
friends of the constitution, for which all the elements were in 
existence (p. 357), did not break out in Italy during Caesar’s 
absence, the reason, according to the assurance of discerning 
opponents of Caesar, lay chiefly in the general dread of the 
unbridled fury of the republican ultras after the restoration 
should have taken place. The better men in the Pompeian 
camp Avere in despair at this frantic behaviour. Pompeius, 
himself a brave soldier, spared the prisoners as far as he might 
and could; but he Avas too pusillanimous and in too aAvkward 
a position to prevent or even to punish all atrocities of this 
sort, as it became the commander-in-chief to do. Marcus Cato, 
the only man Avho at least carried moral consistency into' the 
struggle, attempted Avith more energy to check such proceedings; 
he induced the emigrant senate 'to prohibit by .a special decree 
the pillage of subject towns and the putting to .death, of a 
burgess othenvise than .in battle. The able Marcus Marcellus 
had similar vIcaa'S. No one, indeed, knew better than Cato and 
Marcellus that the extreme party would carry out their vMiant 
acts, if necessaiy', in defiance of all decrees of the' senate. But 
if even now, Avhen they had still to regard considerations of 
prudence, the rage of the ultras could not be tamed, people 
might prepare themselves after the victory for a reign of terror 
from which Marius and Sulla themselves would .have turned 
away Avith horror; and we can understand why Cato, according 
to his own confession, Avas more afraid of the victory than of the 
defeat of his OAvn party. ' . , 

The management of the military preparations in the Mace- 
donian camp AA'as in The hands of Pompeius the commander- 
in-chief. His position, ahvays -.troublesome and galling, .had 
become still worse through the unfortunate events of W* 
the eyes of his partisans he was mainly to blame for .this result. 
This judgment was in various respects not just. A considerable , 
part of the misfortunes endured Avas to, be laid to the' account 
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contingents of the subjects and clients of Rome The flower of 
it consisted of the Celts, partly from the gamson of Alexandria 
(P P'^rtl) the contingents of king Dciotanis who m spite 
of his great age bad appeared in person at the head of his 
troops, and of the other Galatian dynasts With them were 
associated the excellent Thraaan horsemen, who were parth 
brought up by their pnnccs Sadala and Rbasky’pons, partly 
enlisted by Pompeius tn the Macedonian pro\ince, the Cappa 
docian cavalry, the mounted archers sent bj Antiochus king of 
Commagene, contingents of the Annentans from the wxsi 
side of the Euphrat^ under Taxtlcs, and from the other side 
under Megabates, and the Jsumidian bands sent by king Juha 
— the whole body amounted to 7000 horsemen 
lastly the fleet of Pompeius was \Try considerable It wai 
formed partly of the Roman transports brought from Prun 
dismm or subsequently built, partly of the war se«»cls of the 
lung of Egypt, of the Colchian pnnccs, of the Cihcian dynast 
Tarcondimotus, of the cities of lyre, Rhodes, Athens, CorcjTa 
and I’cnerally of all the Asiatic and Greek mantime states, 
and It numbered nearly 500 sail, of which the Rotn vi v esscU 
formed a fifth Immense magarmes of com and military storri 
were accumulated m Dyrrhachiom The war'Chest was wtll 
filled, for the Pompeians were m possession of the pnnopal 
sources of the public revenue and turned to thnr own account 
the money ed resources of the client pnnccs, of the senators c 
distinction, of the farmers of the taxes and groerally of the 
whole Roman and non Roman population within their reach. 
Every appliance that the reputation of the lentimate genem 
ment and the much renowned protectorship of I’ompeiui mcr 
kings and peoples could mo^c m Africa Egypt, Mscroonu, 
Greece, W estem Asia and Syna had been put m motion fit the 
protection of the Roman republic, the report which n'cubiru 
in Italj tint Pompeius was arming the Oetae, Co’chtw aail 
Armenians against Rome, and the designation of ** king 0 
given to Pompeius in the camp, could hirtlly be cal«l et 
aggcraijons On the whole be had command ovxr an 
7000 cavalry and eleven legions, of which, it U tn-f, tx. nve 
at the most could be described as accustomed to war. and c%r 
a fleet of 500 sail The temper of the soWier*, f ' 
vwiomng and pay Pompeius manifested adrojste care, anu m 
whom m the e\cnl of victory the roost nbuiKunt rewanii wet 
promised, was throughout in several —aftf 
the most eflicient—divuions execU'Ut, but a great 1^'* * ' 
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army consisted of newly-raised troops, the formation and train- 
ing of which, however zealously it was prosecuted, necessarily 
required time. The force altogether was imposing, but at the 
same time of a somewhat motley character. 

According to the design of the commander-in-chief the army 
and fleet were to be in the main completely united by the winter 
of along the coast and in the waters of Epirus. The 

admiral Bibulus had already arrived with no ships at his new 
head-quarters, Corc}'Ta. On the other hand the land army, 
the head-quarters of which had been during the summer at 
Berrhoea on the Haliacmon, had not yet come up; the mass 
of it was moving slowly along the great highway from Thessa- 
lonica towards the west coast to the future head-quarters 
Dyrrhachium ; the two legions, which Metellus Scipio was bring- 
ing up from Syria, remained at Pergamus in Asia for winter 
quarters and were expected in Europe only towards spring. 
They were taking time in fact for their movements. For the 
moment the ports of Epirus were guarded, over and above the 
fleet, merely by their own civic defences and the levies of the 
adjoining districts. 

It thus remained possible for Caesar, notwithstanding the 
intervention of the Spanish war, to assume the offensiye also 
in Macedonia; and he at least was not slow to act. He had 
long ago ordered the collection of' vessels of war and transports 
in Brundisium, and after the capitulation of the Spanish army 
and the fall of Massilia had directed the greater portion of the 
select troops employed there to proceed to that destination. 
The unparalleled exertions no doubt, which were thus required 
by Caesar from his soldiers, thinned the ranks more than their 
conflicts had done, and the mutiny of one of the four oldest 
legions, the ninth, on its march through Placentia was a 
dangerous indication of the temper prevailing in the army; 
but Caesar’s presence of mind and personal authority mastered 
it, and from this quarter nothing impeded the embarkation. 
But the want of ships, through which the pursuit of Pompeius 
had failed in March W? threatened also to frustrate this 
expedition. The war-vessels, which Caesar had given orders to 
build in the Gallic, Sicilian, and Italian ports, were not yet ready 
or at any rate not on the spot; his squadron in the Adriatic 
had been in the previous -year destroyed at Curicta (p. 371); 
he found at Brundisium not more than twelve ships of war 
and scarcely transports enough to convey over at once the 
third part of his army — of twelve legions and 10,000 cavalry 
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destined for Greece The considerable fleet of the enemy 
excIusHely commanded the Adriatic and especialU all the 
harbours of the mamland and islands on its eastern coast 
Under such circumstances the question presents itscK, v.hv 
Caesar did not mstead of the mantime route choose the land 
route through Illjna, nhich relieved him from all the perils 
threatened by the fleet and besides was shorter for his troop% 
who inostl) came from Gaul, than the route b) Brundtsmn 
It IS true that the Illjrian counti^ was nigged and poor beiond 
descnption, but it was irasersed by other armies not long after 
w*ards, and this obstacle can hardlv has c appeared msurmount 
able to the conqueror of Gaul Perhaps he apprcliendcd lUl 
durmg the troublesome mardi through Illina Pompeius niqht 
convci his whole force oi er the Adriatic, w hcrcbi their parts 
would at once have been changed 'ind Caesar muse haie talen 
up his position in Jfacedonia, while Pompeius Ui in Iialv , 
although such a rapid change was scarcelv to be etpected from 
hisslow movmgantagonut PerhapsCaesarhaddecidedforthc 
mantime route on the supposition that his fleet would mean 
while be brought into a condition to command respect, and 
when after his return from Spam he became oware of the trv' 
state of ihmgb m the Adriatic, it micbt be too late to change 
the plan of campaign Perlmps—and, m accordarce with 
Otesar s quid, temperament alwaj-s urging him to decision we 
maj cicn sa> m cdl probibilitv— he found himself irrtsi'liab 
tempted bj the circumstance that the Epirote roast was sti ' 
at the moment unoccupied but would certamh be roaxrcu m 
a few da>s b> the cnemv to thwart once more b) a bold itfcie 
the whole plan of his antagonist 
Howescrthis ma^ be, on the 4th Januaf>' 
with six legions grcailj thinned bs toil and sickress art! wo 
horsemen from Bnindisium for thccoait of I-pirus It w*t a 
counterpart to the foolhard) Untannic expedition, 
the fir t throw was fortunate The coast s^'as rrs'h^i m 
middle of the AcroccraunLan fChunara) dsfls *t tlte IiMic 
frequented roadstead of Paleassa (Paljassa) Tl-e . 

were seen both from the harbour of Ortcum (c*wl. o» »' j’ > 
where a Pompeian squadron of etghleen sail was 

the bead-quarters of the hostile fleetat Comra, 

quarter ihev deemed tbrmseK w too weak, m tf e o'W t 
not read> to sail w that tie frst fregh» wwi U^d-^i *** 
hindrance Wiflc the \tswls at once teti.r’Cu 
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the second, Caesar on that same evening ascended the Acroce- 
raunian mountains. His first successes were as great as the 
surprise of his enemies. The Epirote militia nowhere resisted ; 
the important seaport towns of Oricum and Apollonia along 
with a number of smaller places were taken, and Dyrrhachium, 
selected by the Pompeians as their chief arsenal and filled with 
stores of all sorts, but only feebly garrisoned, was in the utmost 
danger. 

But the further course of the campaign did not correspond 
to this brilliant beginning. Bibulus subsequently made up 
in some measure for the negligence, of which he had been guilty, 
by redoubling his exertions. He not only captured nearly 
thirty of the transports returning home, and caused them with 
every living thing on board to be burnt, but he also established 
along the whole district of coast occupied by Caesar, from the 
island Sason (Saseno) as far as the ports of Corcyra, a most 
careful watch, however troublesome it was rendered by the 
inclement season of the year and the necessity of bringing 
everything necessary for the guard-ships, even wood and water, 
from Corcyra; in fact his successor Libo — ^for he himself soon 
succumbed to the unwonted fatigues — even blockaded for a 
time the port of Brundisium, till the want of water again dis- 
lodged him from the little island in front of it on which he had 
established himself. It was not possible for Caesar’s officers 
to' convey the second portion of the army over to their general. 
As little did he himself succeed in the capture of Dyrrhachium. 
Pompeius learned through one of Caesar's peace-envoys as to 
his preparations for the voyage to the Epirote coast, and, there- 
upon accelerating his march, threw himself just at the right time 
into that important arsenal. The situation of Caesar was 
critical. Although he extended his range in Epirus as far as 
with his slight strength was at all possible, the subsistence of 
his army remained difficult and precarious, while the enemy, 
in possession of the magazines of Dyrrhachium and masters of 
the sea, had abundance of everything. With his army probably 
little above 264000 strong he could not offer battle to that of 
Pompeius at least twice as numerous, but had to deem himself 
fortunate that Pompeius went methodically to work and, 
instead of immediately ‘ forcing a battle, took up his winter 
quarters between Dyrrhachium and Apollonia on the right bank 
of the Apsus, facing Caesar on the left, in order that after the 
arrival of the legions''from Pergamus in the' spring he might 
annihilate the ‘enemy with an irresistibly superior force. Thus 
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months passed If the arm'ial of the better seison, nhicl 
brought to the enemy a strong additional force and the free us^ 
of his fleet, found (^esar still in the same position, he was t{ 
all appearance lost, ith his weak band wedged in among th< 
rocks of Epirus between the immense fleet and the three time: 
superior land army of the enem> , and alread> the winter wa; 
drawmg to a close His sole hope stiU depended on the trans- 
port fleet, any attempt to steal or fight its waj through th« 
blodcade was more than audacious, but after the first soluntarj 
foolhardiness this second \enture was enjomed by necesstt). 
How desperate his situation appeared to Caesar himself k 
« ’ ‘ the fleet still came not— to sai! 


But his appearance ui * • 

faithful officer who commanded m Ital), Marcus Auiomus, 
to make this last effort for the saving of his master. Once 
more the transport fleet, with four legions and 800 cavalry on 
board, sailed from the harbour of Bnindisiutn, and fortunately 
a strong south wind carried it past Libo’s galle> s Bui the same 
wind, which thus saved the fleet, rendered it impesjlblc for it 
to land as it was directed on the coast of Apollotiu, and 
compelled it to sail past the camps of Caesar and rompewi 
and to steer to the north of Djirhachiura towards Lusus, ^*1* 
townfortunatelystilladhercdtoCBCsarfp jja) hen it saue«i 
past the harbour of D) rrhachmm, the Khodian galle)** slartw 
^ m pursuit, and hardly had the ships of Anlomus entered the 
port of Lissus when the enemj s squadron appeared before u 
But ;u5t at this moment the wind suddenly veered* and dwe 
the pursumg gallc) s back mto the open sea and parti) on ih’* 
rockj coast Through the most manellous good forture tre 
landing of the second freight bad also been wceewfuk , 

Antonius and Caesar were no doubt stiff som- rnuf 
march from each other, separated by Djrrliachi^ aivl 
whole army of the enemv , but Antonius happffy effected in' 
perilous march roimd about Dynhachmm through 
of the Graba Balkan, and was received b) •ho M-t 

gone to meet bun, on the n),ht bank of die Ap*-! "^^^,1.'* 

after having vainly ottempted to prevent the ^ ^ 

two armies of the enen) and to forte tlie ccft** ® ^ 

fight bv itself, took up a n*^ poi^iUon at 
nvcrGtn-ius(UKhlo'nobin), wWb flows parah'lwl •'.n, - 
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between the latter and the town of Dyrrhachium, and here 
remained once more immovable. Caesar felt himself now 
strong enough to give battle; but Pompeius declined it. On 
the other hand he succeeded in deceiving Pompeius and throwing 
himself unawares with his better marching troops, just as at 
Ilerda, between the enemy’s camp and the fortress of Dyrrha- 
chium on which it rested as a basis. The chain of the Graba 
Balkan, which stretching in a direction from east to west ends 
on the Adriatic in the narrow tongue of land at Dyrrhachium, 
sends off — fourteen miles to the east of D5nThachium — in a 
south-westerly direction a lateral branch which likewise turns 
in a crescentic form towards the sea, and the main chain and 
lateral branch of the mountains enclose betu'een themselves 
a small plain extending round a cliff on the seashore. Here 
Pompeius now took up his camp, and, although Caesar’s army 
kept the land route to Dyrrhachium closed against him, he yet 
with the aid of his fleet remained constantly in communication 
■with the town and was amply and easily provided from it with 
everything needful; wliile among the Caesarians, notwith- 
standing strong detachments to the country lying behind, and 
not^vithstanding all the exertions of the general to bring about 
an organised system of conveyance and thereby a regular supply, 
there was more than scarcity, and flesh, barley, nay even roots, 
had very frequently to take the place of the wheat to -which they 
were accustomed. 

As his phlegmatic opponent persevered in his inaction, 
Caesar undertook to occupy the circle of heights which enclosed 
the plain on the shore held by Pompeius, -with the -view of being 
able at least to arrest the movements of the superior cavalry 
of the enemy and to operate with more freedom against Dyrrha- 
chium, and if possible to compel his opponent either to battle 
or to embarkation. Nearly the half of Caesar’s troops was 
detached to the interior.; it seemed almost Quixotic to propose 
with the rest -virtually to besiege an army perhaps twice as strong, 
concentrated in position, and resting on the sea and the fleet. 
Yet Caesar’s veterans by infinite exertions invested the Pom- 
peian camp -with a chain of posts sixteen miles long, and after- 
wards added, just as before Alesia, to this inner line a second 
outer one, to protect themselves against attacks from Dyrrha- 
chium and against attempts to turn their position -which could 
so easily be executed witb the aid of the fleet, Pompeius 
attacked more than once portions of these entrenchments with 
a view to break if possible the enemy’s line, but he did not 
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attempt to prevent the investment bv a battle, he preferred 
to construct m his turn a number of entrenchments around hs 
camp, and to connect them with one another by lines. Both 
sides exerted themselves to push forward their trenches as far 
as possible, and the earthworks advanced but slovvly amidst 
constant conflicts At the same time skirmishing went on on 
the opposite side of Caesar’s camp with the garrison of Dj rrha* 
chium, Caesar hoped to get the fortress mto his power by 
means of an understanding with some of its inmates, but was 
prevented bj the enein>’s fleet There was incessant fighting 
at very different points — on one of thft hottest days at six 
places simultaneoudy—and, as a rule, the tried valour of the 
Caesarians had the advantage m these skirmishes, once, for 
instance, a single cohort maintained itself in its cntrenchp'nis 
against four legions for several hour^, till support came up 
?s o promment success v, as attained on cither side, j et the effects 
of the investment came by degrees to be oppressively felt bv 
the Pompeians The stopping of the nvulcts flowing from the 
heights into the plain compellM them to be content with scanty 
ana bad well water Still more severel) felt was the want of 
fodder for the beasts of burfen and the horses, which the fleet 
was unable adequately to remedy , numbers of them died, and 
It was of but little avail that the horses were cDnvc>ed b> the 
fleet to Dyrrhachium, because there also they did not find suffi- 
cient fodder 

. Pompcius could not much longer deb> to free himself from 
^is disagreeable position by a blow struck against the eneny 
He was informed b) Celtic deserters that the encm) had 
neglected to secure the beach bctv\‘ecn his two chains of en 
trenchments 600 feet distant from each other b) a cross waff, 
and on this he formed hvs plan ^\hlIe he caused the nne- 
hne of Caesar’s entrenchments to be attacked by the lepot* 
from the camp, and the outer line b> the light troops placed 
jn vessels and landed beyond the enenv’s cntfcnchmeau, a 
third division landed m the space left between the two hn'-s 
and attacked m the rear their already sufficiently occupied 
defenders The entrenchment next to the sea iras Liken, ana 
the garrison fled in wild confusion, with d fficuh> the con* 
mandtr of the next trench Marcus Anlonius succeed^ in man* 
taming it and m setting a tmwi (or the niom-nt 
of the Pompeians, but, apart (rom tlie coniidi^hl** ire 
outermost entrenchment along the s-^a remain^ 
of live Pompeians and the hoc was broken Caesar tr rv 
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eagerly seized the opportunity,* which soon after presented 
itseK,' of attacking a Pompeian legion,' w’hich had incautiously 
become isolated, with the bulkiof his infantry. But the attacked 
made valiant resistance, and, as the ground on which the fight 
took place had been several times employed for the encampment 
of larger and lesser divisions and was intersected in various 
directions by mounds and . ditches, Caesar’s right wng along 
with the cavalry missed entirely its way; instead of supporting 
the left in attacking the Pompeian legion, it got into a narrow 
trench that led from one of the old camps towards the river. 
Thus Pompeius, who came up in all haste with five legions to the 
aid of his troops, found the two wings of the enemy separated, 
and one of them in an utterly forlorn position. When the 
Caesarians saw his advance, a panic seized them; the whole 
plunged into disorderly flight; and, if the matter ended with the 
loss of 1000 of the best soldiers and Caesar’s army did not sustain 
a complete defeat, this was owing simply to the circumstance 
that Pompeius also could not freely deploy his force on the 
broken ground, and to the fact that, fearing a stratagem, he 
at first held back his troops. 

But, even as it was, these days were fraught with mischief. 
Not only had Caesar endured the most serious losses and for- 
feited at a blow his entrenchments, the result of, four months 
of gigantic labour; he was by the recent engagements thrown 
back again exactly to the point- from which he had set out. 
From Ae sea he was more completely driven than ever, since 
Pompeius’ elder son Gnaeus had-, by a bold attack partly burnt, 
partly carried off, Caesar’s few ships of war lying in, the port of 
Oricum, and had soon afterwards .also set fire to .the 'transport 
fleet that was left behind in-Lissus; all possibility- of bringing 
up fresh reinforcements ,to .Caesar by sea from Brundisium was 
thus lost. The numerous Pompeian cavalry, mow . released 
from their confinement, poured ^themselves over,, the adjacent 
country and threatened to render the provisioning of Caesar’s 
army, which had always been difficult, 'utterly- impossible. 
Caesar’s daring enterprise of carrying on;.offensive operatiofts 
without ships against an enemy- in (Command of the sea and 
resting on Ws fleet had totally failed. lOn what had hitherto I 
been the theatre of war he found .himself in presence -of an im-' 
pregnable defensive position, and unable to strike a serious 
blow either against Dyrrhachium or against the hostile army;' 
on the other hand it depended now solely on Pompeius whether 
he should proceed to, attack funder the most . favourable cir- 
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cumstances an antagonist already in grave danger as to the 
means of subsistence The war had amved at a crisis Hither- 
to Pompejus had, to alJ appeamice, played the game of war 
without special plan, and only ad3usted his defence according 
* of each attack, and this was not to be censured, 

of making 
* iser^cs, and 

of bringing more fully into pu> ti u fleet in the 

Dvrrhachium had not, it is true, that 


matters to come to an unmt.u w - 
army by hunger and mutiny, but Caesar was cntirelj beaten 
not merely in tactics but also m strategy, and it seemed as if 
he could neither maintain himself m his present position nor 
judiciously change it 

Pompcius had conquered, it was /or him to assume the 
aggressive, and he w as resolwd to do so TTircc different wavs 
of rendenng his \actory fruitful presented themsehes to him 
The first and simplest was not to desist from assailing the 
vanquished army, and, if it departed, to pursue it Secondly, 
Pompeius might leave Caesar himself and his best troops m 
Greece, and might cross in person, os he had long been nakmg 
preparations for doing, with the mam army to Ital) , where the 
feeling was decidedly antimonarchical and the forces of Caesar, 

, after the despatch of the best troops nnd their brave and trust- 
) worth) commandant to the Creek army, would not be of very 
much moment Lastly, the victor might turn inland, effect 
a junction with the legions of Mctellus Scipio, and attempt to 
canture the troops of Caesar stationed m the interior The 
> »i the arrival of the second 
detachments to Aelolia wd 
« stence for hts armv, and had 

ordered a corps ot two icj^ioiu u %.*rGnaeus Domiiius Calvinus 
to advance on the Egnatian highway towards Macedonia, with 
the vacw of intercepting and if possible defeatng m detau the 
airps of Scipio adv ancing on the same road from TbesiaJopia 
Calvinus and Scipio had alrradt approaclied within a rw tm cs 
'•ach other, when Scipio sudden!) turned southward anJ, 

y ' Karas j) and IV 

j . I , „y5, pen'tratrJ into 

' . I force Cacia’ < 

of recruits eroplovca lu k c .* f the wuntry u"o*f 
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Lucius Cassius. Longinus. ..But Longinus retired over the 
mountains towards Ambracia on the detachment under Gnaeus 
Calvisius Sabinus sent by Caesar to Aetolia, and Scipio could 
only cause him to be pursued , by his Thracian cavalry, for 
Calvinus threatened his reserve left behind xmder Favonius on 
the Haliacmon with the same fate which he had himself destined 
for Longinus. So Calvinus and Scipio met again on the 
Haliacmon, and encamped there for a considerable time opposite 
to each other. 

Pompeius might choose among these plans; no choice was 
left to Caesar. After that unfortunate, engagement he entered 
on his retreat to Apollonia. Pompeius followed. The march 
from Dyrrhachium to Apollonia along a difficult road crossed 
by several rivers was no easy task for a defeated army pursued 
by the enemy; but the dexterous guidance of their general and 
the indestructible marching energy of the soldiers compelled 
Pompeius after four days’ pursuit to suspend it as useless. He 
had now to decide between the Italian expedition and the 
march into the interior. However advisable and attractive 
the former might seem, and though various voices were raised 
in. its favour, he preferred not to abandon the corps of Scipio, 
the more especially as he hoped by this march to get the corps 
of Calvinus into his hands. .Calvinus lay at the moment on the 
Egnatian road at Heraclea Lyncestis between Pompeius and 
Scipio, and, after Caesar had retreated to Apollonia,. farther 
distant from. the latter than from the great army of Pompeius; 
without knowledge, moreoyer, of the events at Dyrrhachium 
and of his hazardous position, since after the successes achieved 
at Dyrrhachium the whole country inclined to Pompeius and 
the messengers of Caesar were everywhere seized. It was not 
till the enemy’s main force had approached within a few miles 
of him that Calvinus learned from the .accounts of the enemy’s 
advanced posts themselves the state of things. A quick de- 
parture in a southerly direction towards Thessaly withdrew him 
at the last moment from imminent destruction; Pompeius had 
to content himself with having liberated Scipio from his position 
of peril . Caesar had meanwhile arrived unmolested at Apollonia. 
Immediately after the disaster of Dyrrhachium he had resolved 
if possible to transfer the struggle from the coast away into the 
interior, with the view of getting beyond the reach of the 
enemy’s fleet — ^the ultimate cause of the failure of his previous 
exertions. The march to Apollonia had only been intended 
to place his wounded in safety and to pay his soldiers jthere. 
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where his depots were stationed, as soon as this was done, he 
set out for Thessalj, leaving behind garrisons in ApoUonia, 
Oncum, and Lissus The corps of Calvjnus had also put itself 
in motion towards Thessaly, and Gicsar could effect a junction 
with the reinforcements coming up from Italy, this tune bv the 
land route through Illyna — tno legions under (^mtus Gimificius 
— stili more easily m Thessaly than m Epirus Ascending by 
difficult paths in the vallej of the Aous ind crossing the moun- 
tain chain which separates Epmis from Thessalj, he ams-ed at 
the Peneius, Calrinus was likewise directed thither, and the 
junction of the two armies was thus accomplished by the shortest 
route and that which was least eAposed to the encmj It took 
place at Aeginmm not far from the source of the Penems The 
first Thessalian town before which the now united army appeared, 
Gomphi, closed its gates against it, it uas quicklv stormed 
and gi\ en up to pillage and the other towns of Thessalj temfied 
by this example submitted, so soon as Caesar’s legions mercK 
appeared before the walls Amidst these marches and conflicts, 
and with the help of the supplies—albeit not too ample— whicli 
the region on the Peneius afforded, the traces and ^collections 
of the calamitous daj'S which they had passed through gradjaUy 


vanished 

ITie \octones of Dyrrhachium bad thus borne not mudi im 
mediate fruit for the victors Pompciuswithhisunwieldv army 
and his numerous cav’alry had not Ivcn able to follow hi< 
Versatile enemy into the mountains, Caesar like Cnlvonus lud 
escaped from pursuit, and the two stood united and in full 
Security in Tliessilj Perhaps it would have been the b«t 
course if Pompeius had now without dcIaV embarked with ha 
mam force fc* success w as scarCtK doubtful Hut 

m the meani • for Sicilj 

and Italy 

was looked on as so complcteJj dttiutu u * Uyrr- 

hachium that it onlj remained to reap the fruits of victor) , n 

other words, to follou out and capture the defeated army 

Their former oier-cautroas reserve uras succeeded bv an atm- 

cance still less justified by circumstances, ilicj 

to the facts, that tliev hod, sinctlj speaking, failed t** 

pursuit, that thej had to hold thcmsch« i** readJ'nv to 

encounter a complcielj refreshed and leorganned armv c 

Thessilj, and that there was no small ruk n 

from the sea, renouncing the support of the fleet, A’td 1 ji 1 - 

U c r antagonist to the Uaiile-n-’d chosen Th-n' 
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were simply resolved at any price to fi.qlit with Gicsar, and 
therefore to get at him as soon ns possil)lc tnid by the most 
convenient way. Cato took up the command in Dyrrhacliium, 
where a garrison was left behind of eighteen cohorts, and in 
Corcyra. where 300 ships of war were left; Pompeius and Scipio 
proceeded — the fonner, apparently, following the lygnalian way 
as far as Pella and then striking into the great road to the south, 
the latter from the Haliacmon through tlic passes of Olympus — 
to the lower Peneius and met at Larissa. 

Caesar lay to the south of I.arissa in the plain — which extends 
between the hill-country of Cynoscephalac and the chain of 
Othrys and is intersected by a tribularj' of the I'cncius, the 
Enipeus — on the left bank of the latter stream near the town 
of Pharsalus j Pompeius pitched his camp opposite to him on 
the right bank of the Enipeus along the slope of the heights of 
C^mosccphalac,^ The entire army of Pompeius was assembled; 

* The cxr.ct dctcriaina'licn of thn field of bnllli' is difncuU. Appian. fii, 
75) fxprcsslv placc-s it between (New) Pharsalus (now J'crsala) and the 
linipeus. Of the two streams, which .alone arc of any iini>nrtnnce in tlie 
question and arc undoubtedly the Apidanus and Enipeus of the .ancients 
— the Sofadhitiko and the P'crsnlitl — the former has its sources iu the 
mountains of Tliaumaci (Dliomoko) and tlie Dolopian lieiphts, the latter 
in jnount Othrys, and the I'crsalili alone flows past Pliarsalus; now as the 
Enipeus accordinj; to Strabo (ix. p. <32) sprinqs from mount Othrys and 
flows past Pharsalus, the I'crsaliti has been most justly pronounced bv 
Leake (S'orlhfrn Greece, iv. 320) to be the Enipeus, and the hypothesfs 
followed by Gbler tliat the Fersaliti is the Apidanus is untenable. With 
this all the oilier statements of the ancients as to the two rivers apree. 
Only we must doubtless assume with Leake, that the river of \Mokho 
formed by the union of the FcrSaliti and the Sofadhitiko and qoinp to tlic 
Peneius was called by the ancients Apid.anus ns well as the Sofndliitiko; 
which, however, is the more natural, as while the Sofadhitiko probably 
has, the Fersaliti has not, constantly water (Leake, iv. 321). Old Pharsalus, 
from which the battle takes its name, must therefore have been situated 
between Fersala and the Fersaliti. Accordinply the battle was foupht on 
the left bank of the Fersaliti, and in such a way that the Pompeians, 
standing with their faces towards Ph.arsahis, leaned' their riglit wing on the 
river (Caesar, B. C. iii. 83; Frontinus, Sirat, ii. 3, 22). Tlie camp of the 
Pompeians, however, cannot have stood here, but only on the slope of tlic 
heights of Cynoscephalac, on the right bank of the Enipeus, partly because 
they barred the route of Caesar. to Scotussa, partly bccau.se their line of 
retreat evidently went over the mountains above the camp towards 
Larissa; if they had, according to Leake’s hj’pothcsis (iv. 482), encamped 
to the east of Pharsalus on the left bank of the Enipeus, they could never 
have got to the northward through tliis stream, which at this very point h.is 
a deeply cut bed (Leake, iv. 4G9), and Pompeius must have fled to Lamia 
instead of Larissa. Probably therefore the Pompeians pitched their' camp 
on the right bank of the Fersaliti, .and passed the river both in order to 
fight and in order, after the battle, to regain their camp, whence they then 
moved up the slopes of Crannon and Scotussa, which culminate above the 
latter place in the heights of Cynoscephalac. This was not impossible. 
The Enipeus is a small slow-flowing rivulet, which Leake found two feet 
deep in November, and which in the hot season often lies quite dry ^ ’ 
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Giesar on the other hand still expected the corps of nearly tw 
legions formerly detached to Aetolia and Thessaly, now stalionc 
under Quintus Fufius Calenus m Greece, and the tv.o legions c 
Comificius which were sent after him by the land route fror 
Italy and had already amvcd m lUyna. The arm> of Pompcni’ 
numbering eleven legions or 47,000 men and 7000 horse, 7,2 
more than double that of Caesar m mfantr) , and son en tunes a 
numerous in ca\alry, fatigue and conflicts had so deomaici 
Caesar’s troops, that his eight legions did not number more tha- 
22,000 men under arms, consequently not nearly the half 0 
their normal amount The victonous army of Pompcms pro 
vided with a countless cavalry and good magazines had pro 
visions m abundance, while the troops of Caesar had difficult 
in keeping themselves alive and only hoped for better suppliei 
from the com harvest not far distant. The Pompeian soldiers 
who had learned in the last campaign to know war and trust 
their leader, vs ere in the best of humour All military reasons on 
the side of Pompeius favoured the \ lew, that the decisive battle 
should not be long delayed, seeing that they now confronted 
Caesar in Thess^y, and the emigrant impatience of the man> 
noble oflicers and others accompanying the armv doubtless had 
more weight than even such reasons m the council of war 
Since the events of Dyrrhachium these brdv regarded the 
triumph of their party as an ascertained fact; alrcad> there was 
eager strife as to the filling up of Caesar’s supreme pontificate, 
and instructions were sent to ilome to hire houses at the Torum 
for the next elections When Pompcms hesitated as to his 
jerossmg of the rivulet which separated the two armies, and 
which Caesar with hu much weaker arm) did not venture to 
pass, this excited great indignation, Pompciut, it was a/'egrA 
delated the battle only m order to rule somewhat longer 01 er 
so many consulars and praetorians and to perpetuate his part 
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of Agamemnon. Pompeius yielded; and Caesar, who under 
the impression that matters would not, come to a battle, had 
.just projected a mode of turning the enemy's army and for that 
purpose was on the point of setting out towards Scotussa, lilce- 
wise arrayed his legions for battle, when he saw the Pompeians 
preparing to offer it to him on his bank. 

Thus the battle of Pharsalus was fought on the 9th August 
almost on the same field where a hundred and fifty years 
before the Romans had laid the foundation of their dominion 
in the East (ii. 282). Pompeius rested his right wing on the 
Enipeus; Caesar opposite to him rested his left on the broken 
ground stretching in front of the Enipeus; the two other wings 
were stationed out in the plain, covered in each case by the 
cavalry and the light troops. The intention of Pompeius was 
to keep his infantry on the defensive, but with his cavalry to 
scatter the weak band of horsemen which, mixed after the 
German fashion with light infantry, confronted him, and then 
to take Caesar’s right wing in rear. His infantry courageously 
sustained the first charge of that of the enemy, and the engage- 
ment there came to a stand. .Labienus likewise dispersed the 
enemy’s cavalry after a brave but short resistance, and deployed 
his force to the left with the view of turning the infantry. But 
Caesar,'foreseeing the defeat of his cavalry, had stationed behind 
it on the threatened flank of his right wing some 2000 of his 
best legionaries. As the enemy’s horsemen, driving those of 
Caesar before them, galloped 'along and around the line, they 
suddenly came upon this select corps advancing intrepidly 
against them and, rapidly thrown into confusion by the un- 
expected and unusual infantry attack,^ they galloped at full 
speed .from the. field of battle. The victorious legionaries cut 
to pieces the enemy’s archers now unprotected, then rushed at 

^ With this is connected the well-known direction of Caesar to his 
soldiers to strike at the faces of the enemy’s horsemen. The infantry — 
which here in an altogether irregular way acted on the offensive against 
cavalry, who were not to be reached with' the sabres — were not to throw 
their pila, but to use them as hand-spears against the cavalry and, in order 
to defend themselves better against these, to thrust at their faces (Plutarch, 
Pomp. 69, 71; Caes. 45; Appian. ii. 76, 78; Flor. ii. 12; Oros. vi'. 15; 
erroneously Frontinus, iv. 7, 32). The anecdotical tmrn given to this 
instruction, that the Pompeian horsemen were to be brought to run awa}'^ 
by the fear of receiving scars in their faces, and that they actually galloped 
off “ holding their hands before their eyes ” (Phitarch), collapses of itself; 
for it has point only on the supposition that the Pompeian cavalry had 
consisted principally of the young nobility of Rome, the “ graceful 
dancers; ” and this was not the case (p. ,377). At the most it may be, 
that the -Rut of the camp gave to that simple and judicious military order 
this very irrational but certainly comic turn. 
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the left wmg of the enemj , and began now on their part to (urn 
It At the same time Caesar's third division hitherto reserved 
advanced along the whole line to the attack. The unexpected 
defeat of the best arm of the Pompeian ann>_, as it raised the 
courage of their opponents, broke that of the armv and above 
all that of the general When Pompeius, who from the outset 
did not trust his infantry, sav the horsemen gallop off, he rode 
back at once from the field of battle to the camp, w ithout ev cn 
awaitmg the i^sue of the general attack ordered b> Caesar 
His legions began to waver and soon to retire ov'cr the brook 
mto ♦he camp, which was not accomplbhcd mthout severe IoSj 
T he day was thus lost and many an able soldier had fallen, 
but the army was still substantiallj intact, and the situation 
of Pompeius was far less perilous than that of Caesar after the 
defeat of Dynhachium But while Cae>ar m the vicissitude^ 
of his destiny had learned that fortune loves to withdraw hersdf 
at certain moments ev en from her favourites in order to be once 
*■ nwf^v crance, Pompeius knew 

, ..j ft 


energies, the feebler souj oi i « * * * • 

sank mto the infinite ab} ss of despondenev As once m tin. war 
with Sertorius he had been on the point of abandoning the office 
entrusted to him m presence of his superior opponent and of 
departing (p 30), so now, when be saw the legwnj retire ovxr 
1 the stream, he threw from him the fatal general s scirf, and rod* 
off by the nearest route to the $ca, to find means of embarking 
there IIis army discouraged and leaderless— for Scipw, 
although recognised bv Pompeius as colleague in 
command, was >et general m-chief only in name— hoped to n-u 
protection behind the camp-walls, but Caesar allowed it nn 
rest, the obstinate resistance of the Roman and Thracun 
of thecamp was 'pccdilj overcome andthemasswasaimpeucu 
to w ithdraw m disorder to the heights of Crannon and Scotuiw, 
at the foot of which the camp was pitched It attemntro bv 
moving forward along these hills to regain Larissa, bu tae 
troops of Caesar, heeding neither bootj nor fttigur at-a 
by better paths m the plain, intcrccp*ed the route of tie lugi iv-rt^ 
in fact, when late in the evening the 

march, their pursuers were able even to draw an cntrenci «i i- e 
wIuA precluded the fugitives from access to tc-* tniy rai. - 
to be found in th* reighbourhood 
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So ended the day of Pharsalus. The enemy’s army was not 
only defeated^ but annihilated; 15,000 of the enemy lay dead 
or wounded on the field of battle, while the Caesarians missed 
only 200 men; the body which remained together, amounting 
still to nearly 20,000 men, laid down their arms on the morning 
after the battle; only isolated troops, including, it is true, the 
officers of most note, sought a refuge in the mountains; of the 
eleven eagles of the enemy nine were handed over to Caesar. 
Caesar, who on the very day of the battle had reminded the 
soldiers that they should not forget the fellow-citizen in the foe, 
did not treat the captives as Bibulus and Labienus had done; 
nevertheless he too found it necessary now to exercise some 
severity. The common soldiers were incorporated in the army, 
fines or confiscations of property were inflicted on the men of 
better rank; the senators and equites of note who were taken, 
with few exceptions, suffered death. The time for clemency 
was past; the longer the civil war lasted, the more remorseless 
and implacable it became. 

Some time elapsed before the consequences of the 9th of 
August could be fully discerned. What admitted of least 
doubt, was the passing over to the side of Caesar of all those 
who had attached themselves to the party vanquished at 
Pharsalus merely as being the more powerful; the defeat was 
so thoroughly decisive, that the victor was joined by all who 
were not willing or were not obliged to fight for a lost cause. 
All the kings, peoples, and cities, which had hitherto been the 
clients of Pompeius, now recalled their naval and military con- 
tingents and declined to receive the refugees of the beaten party; 
such as Egypt, Cyrene, the communities of Syria, Phoenicia, 
Cilicia and Asia Minor, Rhodes, Athens, and generally the whole 
of the East. In fact Phamaces king of the Bosporus pushed 
his officiousness so far, that on the news of the Pharsalian battle 
he took possession not only of the town of Phanagoria which 
several years before had been declared free by Pompeius, and 
of the dominions of the Colchian princes confirmed by him, but 
even of the kingdom of Little Armenia which Pompeius had 
conferred on king Deiotarus. Almost the sole exceptions to this 
general submission were the little town of Megara which allowed 
itself to be besieged and stormed by the Caesarians, and Juba 
king of Numidia, who had for long expected, and after the 
victory over Curio expected only with all the greater certainty, 
that his kingdom would be annexed by Caesar, and was thus 
obliged for better or for worse to abide by the defeated party. 
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In the same -way as the dicnt communities submitted to the 
victor of Pharsalus, the tail of the constitutional party— all 
who had joined it with half a heart or had even, like Xiarcus 
Cicero and his fellows, merely danced around the aristocraev 
like the witches around the Brocken— approached to moke ihetr 
peace with the new monarch, a peace aecordinply which his 
contemptuous indulgence readily and courteously grant^ to 
the petitioners. But the flower of the defeated partv made no 
compromise. All was over with the cristocracj';’ but the 
aristocrats could no'cr become converted to monarchy. The 
highest revelations of humanit)* arc peri<hable; the religion 
once true may become a Ke/ the polity once fraught with bless- 
ing may be'^"»e a curse; but even the gospel that Is past still 
finds confe ■ . • • . • * < ‘ 

like faith ij •'*. 


) 


toitsverjM' ‘ 

till it has dragged its last pnests and jw l-i’. i ' ' ' : 

• ■ ' ' ; —•'“♦•''n. freed from those shadows of the 

‘.er a world that has renewed iW 
: ' • • ! to whatetw ftbj-ss of degcnrrafj* 

the aristocratic rule had now sunk, it had once l^en a great 
political sj*stem; the sacred fire, by which Baly had been 
conquered and Hannibal had been vanquish^, continued to 
glow— although somewhat dim and duH—jn the Roman 
nobility so long as that nobility existed, and irndered a cordial 
' • • of the old rrjiwf and the new 

so far as to accept pardon iiwu ; • ‘ “ J*' '■ 

possible into pris’atc life; which, howes-cr, ordinarily was r<-! 
done without the mental resers-ation of thereby prrer'Tng 
them<el%'cs for a future change of things. Tli’ts couRC was 
chiefly followe<l bv the partisans of lesser note; l>ut the aci.tf 
JI.irais Jlnrccllus, the same who had brought aliout the rupture 
with Caesar (p. 320), was to be found among thcfe judinous 
persons and vofuntarflv banidjrd him<eff to ieshor- Jn *.e 
majority, however, of the genuine nmtccrac)' m.'vj'j wa* ncra 
powerful Uian cool reflection; along with which, no d'ubt, se.i* 


» n nay ^crf state !.-» »n that In iVH «rd tl';" /—TT 
r>r. MonmvTi arrears IncWecunv « r 

wtth which 1 ea-nrt be to wee. 1 haw f 

h, I i-elieve, acnetin-e* m •I'niUr 1 <* er%-i 


with which 1 ea-nrt be lurr'w^ to atcree. 1 haw wet 
K I t-elieve, acnetin-n dene m raw*— to r^i « 

pcrtlnn cS what he has written TVereaen ncit lo< rt 
lt» tnjib rr saJae cl saeb as’estfons « thw* tism » ths tcii a 'i 
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deceptions as to success being still possible and apprehensions 
of the inevitable vengeance of the victor variously co-operated. 

No one probably formed a judgment as to the situation of 
affairs wth so painful a clearness, and so free from fear or hope 
on his ovm account, as Marcus Cato. Completely convinced 
that after the days of Ilerda and Pharsalus the monarchy was 
ine%ntable, and morally firm enough to confess to himself this 
bitter truth and to act upon it, he hesitated for a moment 
whether the constitutional party ought at all to continue a 
war, which would necessarily require sacrifices for a lost cause 
on the part of many who did not know why they offered them. 
And when he resolved to fight against the monarchy not for 
victory, but for a speedier and more honourable fall, he yet 
sought as far as possible to draw' no one into this war who 
chose to survnve the fall of the republic and to be reconciled 
to monarchy. He conceived that, so long as the republic had 
been merely threatened, it w'as a right and a duty to compel 
the lukewarm and bad citizen to take part in the struggle; 
but that now it was senseless and cruel to compel the individual 
to share the ruin of the lost republic. Not only did he himself 
discharge every one who desired to return to Italy; but when 
the widest of the wild partisans, Gnaeus Pompeius the younger, 
insisted on the execution of these people and of Cicero in particu- 
lar, it was Cato alone w'ho by his moral authority prevented it. 

Pompeius also had no desire for peace. Had he been a man 
who deserved to hold the position which he filled, we might 
suppose him to have perceived that he who aspires to a crown 
cannot return to the beaten track of ordinary existence, and 
that there is accordingly no place left on earth for one who has 
failed. But Pompeius was hardly too noble-minded to ask a 
favour, which the victor would have been perhaps magnanimous 
enough not to refuse to him; on the contrary, he was probably 
too mean to do so. Whether it was that he could not make 
up his mind to trust himself to Caesar, 'or that in his usual 
vague and undecided way, after the first immediate impression 
of the disaster of Pharsalus had vanished, he began again to 
cherish hope, Pompeius was resolved to continue the struggle 
against Caesar and to seek for himself yet another battle-field 
after that of Pharsalus. 

Thus however much Caesar had striven by prudence and 
moderation to appease the fury of- his opponents and to lessen 
their number, the struggle nevertheless went on without altera- 
tion. But the leading men had almost all taken part in the 
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fight at Phar;a]us, and, although they all escaped ^Ylth ii\t 
e^ceptlon of Luaus Domitjus i^enobarbus, who ■was killed 
m the flight, the\ were yet scattered m all directions, so that 
they were unable to concert a common plan for the conUnuance 
of the campaign Most of them found their way, partl% throufsh 
the desolate mountains of Jfncedonia and IJI^Tia, partly bj the 
aid of the fleet, to Corel ra, where Marcus Cato commanded 
the reserve left behmd Here a sort of council of vm took 
place tinder the presidcnc> of Cato, at which Metcllus Scipio, 
fitus Labienus, Luaus Aframus, Gnaeus Pompems the j oun^r, 
and others were present, but the absence of the commander in- 
cbief and the painful uncertainty as to his fate, os tvell as the 
inteuial dissensions of the party, prevented the adoption of 
any common resolution, and ummatelj each took the course 
which seemed to him the most suitable for himself or for th 


common cause It was m fact in a high degree difficult to 
say among the many straws to which they might possibly clmg 
which was the one that would keep longest abo\e water 
Macedonia and Greece were lost bv the battle 0 ! Pharsalu* 
It IS true that C^to, who had imme<iiaicl> on the news of the 
defeat evacuated Djrrhachium, still held Corey ra, and Ruliliu* 
Lupus the Peloponnesus, dunn» a time for the con^ltmtional 
partv For a moment it seemed also as if the Pompeians would 
make a stand at Patrae in the Peloponnesus, but the accounts 
of the advance o! Calenus sufficed to frighten them from that 
quarter As little w as there any attempt to maintain Corcj n 
*Jn the Italian and Sicilian Coasts the Pompeian 
despatched thither after the vjctones of Dvnhachium (p 
had achieved not unimportant successes against the 
Brundisium, Messana and \ ibo and at Messana especially 
burnt the whole fleet in course of bcirg fitted out for Co^t. 
but the ships that were thus active, mostly from Mia Minor 
and Syria, were recalled by their omimunitics in con*cqjence 
of the Fharsahan battle, so that the expedition came to an erJ 
of Itself In Mia Elinor and Syna there were at ihe roment 
no troops of either party, with the exception of the Jlcrf^ran 
vnTi'f ^ PbAte'Aces b.'*j4 t5.V!Mv ^ 

Ca'^ir’s account, ol difiercnl regions belonpng to hw opponen * 
In Egypt there was still indeed a conuderab’c Koman airiy, 
formed of the troops left behmd there by V f 

and thereafter recruited from Italian vagrants and an «• 
Gbnan bandilb, but it was self-evident and ’f®' 
confirmed by the recall of the Fgyp’ian %««’♦/ ‘hat t e cru . 
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of 'Alexandria by no means had the intention of holding firmly 
by the defeated party or of even placing its force of troops at 
their disposal. Somewhat more favourable prospects presented 
themselves to the vanquished in the West. In Spain Pompeian 
sympathies were so strong among the arniy as well as among 
the population, that the Caesarians had on' that account to give 
up the attack which they contemplated from this quarter against 
Africa, and an insurrection seemed inevitable, so soon as a 
leader of note should appear in the peninsula. In Africa more- 
over the coalition, or rather Juba king of Numidia, who was the 
true regent there, had been arming unmolested since the autumn 
of VV- While the w'hole East was consequently lost to the 
coalition by the battle of Pharsalus, it might on the other hand 
continue the war after an honourable manner probabl)’- in Spain, 
and certainly in Africa: for to claim the aid of the king of 
Numidia, who had for a long time been subject to the Roman 
community, against revolutionary fellow-burgesses was for 
Romans a painful humiliation doubtless, but by no means an 
act of treason. Those again who in this conflict of despair 
had no further regard for right or honour, might declare them- 
selves beyond the pale of the law, and commence hostilities 
as robbers; or might enter into alliance with independent 
neighbouring states, and introduce the public foe into the 
intestine strife; or, lastly, might profess monarchy •with the 
lips and prosecute the restoration of the legitimate republic 
with the dagger of the assassin. ■ 

That the vanquished should withdraw and renounce the new 
monarchy was at least the natural and so far the truest ex- 
pression of their desperate position. • The mountains and above 
all the seas had been in those times ever since the memory of 
man the asylum not only of all crime,, but also of intolerable 
misery and of oppressed right; it was natural for, -Pompeians 
and republicans to wage a defiant war- against the monarchy 
of Caesar, which had;ejected them, in-.the mountains and on the 
seas, and especially natural for them to take up piracy on a 
greater scale, with more compact organisation, and with more 
definite aims. Even after the recall of the squadrons that had 
come from the East they still possessed a very , considerable 
fleet of their own, .while Caesar, -was as- yet virtually without 
vessels of war;- and their connectiorLwith the Dalmatae who had 
risen in their own interest against Caesar (p. 372), and their 
control over ' the most .important seas .and seaports, presented 
the most advantageous prospects; for a naval war, especially 
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on a small scale As formerly Sulla’s hunting out of the 
democrats had ended in the Sertonan insurrection, which was 
a conflict first waged by pirates and then by robben and 
ultimatelj* became a very senous war, so possibly, if there v. aa m 
the Catonian anstocracy or among the adherents of Pompems 
as much spirit and fire as in the Manan democracy, and if there 
•was found among them a true sca-V-ing, a commonwealth in- 
dependent of the monarchy of Caesar and perhaps a match for 
it might arise on the still unconquered sea 
Far more senous disapprotal m every respect is due to the 
idea of dragging an mdependent neighboonng state into the 
Roman civil war and of bnnging about by its means a counter- 
revolution; law and conscience condemn the deserter nore 
se\erely than the robber, and a victorious band of robbers 
finds Its W'aj' back to a free and well-ordered commonwealth 
more easily than the emigrants who are conducted hack by 
the public foe. Besides it was scarcely probable that the 
beaten party would be able to effect a restoration in this way. 
The only state, from which they could attempt to seek supwjrt, 
w as that of the Parthians ; and as to this it w as at least do sb tful 
whether it would make their cause its oum, and \ try improbable 
that It would fight out that cause against Caesar. 

The tune for republican conspiracies had not jet come, 
t'^ile the remnant of the defeated party thus allowed them- 
. selves to be helplessly driven about by fate, and Fvxn those who 
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p*ersonal capture would haic probably pamlysed a half, and 
that perhaps the more dangerous half, of his opponents. »tn 
a few men he crossed the Hellespont— his suiglc 
countered in it a fleet of the enemy destined for the black bri 
and took the whole crews, struck as with stupefaction by tre 
news of llie battle of Phnrsalus, prisoners— and as soon as tn^ 
most necessary prcpamiions were made, hastened m 
Pompeius to the East. The latter had gone from the 
battle-field to Lesbos, whence he b.*ought away his 5; J * ’ 

second son Sextus, and had s.-uled onward round^.A 
Cihcia and thence to Cyprus. IIcmighthaNC jotred 
at Corcyra or Afnca; but rtjmgnance toward h» ^ 

allies and the ifcouphl of the reception which awai etiji m u r. 
after the day of Pbarsalus and above all after hti c. fTaceii.i 
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flight, appear to have induced him to lake his own course and 
rather to resort to the protection of the Parthian king than to 
that of Cato. While he was employed in collecting money and 
slaves from the Roman revenue-farmers and merchants in 
Cyprus, and in arming a band of 2000 slaves, he received news 
that Antioch had declared for Caesar and that the route to the 
Parthians was no longer open. So he altered his plan and sailed 
to Egv'pt, where a number of his old soldiers served in the army 
and the situation and rich resources of the country allowed 
him time and opportunity to reorganise the war. 

In Egypt, after the death of Ptolemy Auletes (May 'f;Y) his 
children, Cleopatra about sixteen years of age and Ptolcmacus 
Dionysus about ten, had ascended the throne according to their 
father’s will jointly, and as consorts; but soon the brother or 
rather his guardian Pothinus had driven the sister from the 
kingdom and compelled her to seek a refuge in Syria, whence 
she made preparations to get back to her paternal kingdom. 
Ptolemaeus and Pothinus lay witli the whole Egyptian army 
at Pelusium for the sake of protecting the eastern frontier 
against her, just when Pompeius cast anchor at the Casian 
promontory and sent a request to the king to allow him to 
land. The Eg}'ptian court, long informed of the disaster at 
Pharsalus, was on the point of rejecting Pompeius; but the 
king’s tutor Theodotus pointed out that in that case Pompeius 
would probably employ his connections in the Egyptian army 
to instigate rebellion; and that it would be safer, and also 
preferable with regard to Caesar, if they embraced the oppor- 
tunity of making away with Pompeius. Political reasonings of 
this sort did not readily fail of their effect among the statesmen 
of the Hellenic world. 

Achillas the general of the royal troops and some of the 
former soldiers of Pompeius went off in a boat to his vessel; 
and invited him to come to the king and, as the water was 
shallow, to enter their barge. As he was stepping ashore, the 
military tribune Lucius Septimius stabbed him from behind, 
under the eyes of his wife and son, who were compelled to be 
spectators of the murder from the deck of their vessel, without 
being able to rescue or revenge (28th September On the 

same day on which thirteen years before he had entered the 
capital in triumph over Mithradates (p. 138), the man, who for a 
generation had been called the Great and for years had ruled 
Rome, died on the desert sands of the inhospitable Casian shore 
by the hand of one of his soldiers. A good officer, but otherwise 
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tjf mediocre gifts ot intellect and of heart, fate had Mith super- 
human conitancy for thirty years allowed him to sohe all 
brilliant and toilless tasl«j had pemutted him to pluch nil 
laurels planted and fostered by others, had presented to him all 
the conditions requisite for obtaining the supreme power— <inly 
in order to exhibit m his person an example of spurious greatness, 
to which history knows no parallel Of all pitiful parts there is 
none more pitiful than that of passing for more than one reill) 
is , and It IS the fate of monarchy that this misfortune ine% itably 
dings to It, for barely once m a thousand years does there anse 
among the people a man who is a king not merely m name, but 
in reality If this disproportion between semblance and reality 
has never perhaps been so prommentlv marked as m Pompems, 
the fact may well exate grave reflection that it was precisely 
he who m a certain sense opened the senes of Roman monarchs 
When Caesar following ^e track of Pomjieius arrived m the 
roadstead of Alexandna, nil was already over. With deep 
agitation he turned away when the murderer brought to his 
smp the head of the man who had been his son m-law and for 
long years his colleague m rule, and to get whom alive mlo 
his power he had come to The dagger of the rash 

assassin precluded an answer to the question, how Caesar would 
have dealt ivith the captne Pompeius; but, while the humane 
sympath) , which still found a place in the meat soul ot Oitsar 
side bv side with ambition, en;omcd that he should spare hit 
former friend, his interest also required that he should annihilate 
Pompeius otherwise than by the executioner. Pompeius had 
been for twenty jears the acknowledged ruler of Rome, a 
dominion so deeply rooted does not pensh with the ruler's death 
The death of Pompeius did not break up the Pompeians, hut 
gave to them, instead of an aged, incapable* and worn out chitf, 
m his sons Gnaeus and Sextus two leaders, both of Whom were 
young and actj w and the second was a man of decided elicit) . 
To ^e newly-founded hereditary monatchy the bereditar)* 
pretendership attached itself at once like a parasite, and it was 
very doubtful whether bv this change of persons Caesar did not 
lose more than he gamed , i , 

Meanwhile in Egypt Caes&t had now nothing furtf er to «o. 

— 1 j?nf} tiie rmntutns expected that he^uouJo 


he found himself in the wide empire.'— oi i / < ' 
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matters at once and in person, and firmly convinced that no 
resistance was to be expected cither from the Roman garrison 
or from the court, being, moreover, in urgent pecuniary' em- 
barrassment, landed in iUexandria with the two amalgamated 
legions accompanying him to the number of 3200 men and 800 
Celtic and German cavalry, took up his quarters in the royal 
palace, and proceeded to collect the necessary sums of money 
and to regulate the Egyptian succession, without allowing him- 
self to be disturbed by the saucy remark of Pothinus that Caesar 
should not for such petty matters neglect his own so important 
affairs. In his dealing with the Egyptians he was just and even 
indulgent. Although the aid which they had given to Pompeius 
justified the imposing of a war contribution, the cxliaustcd land 
was spared from this ; and, while the arrears of the sum stipu- 
lated for in (p. 145) and since then only about half paid Vvere 
remitted, there was required merely a final payment of 10,000,000 
demrii (£400,000). The belligerent brother and sister were 
enjoined immediately to suspend hostilities, and were invited 
to have their dispute investigated and decided by arbitration. 
They submitted; the royal boy was already in the palace and 
Cleopatra also presented herself there. Caesar adjudged the 
kingdom of Egypt, agreeably to the testament of Auletes, to 
the intennarried brother and sister Cleopatra and Ptolemaeus 
Dionysus, and further gave unasked the kingdom of Cyprus — 
cancelling the earlier act of annexation (p. 143) — as the appanage 
of the second-bom of Egypt to the younger children of Auletes, 
Arsinoe and Ptolemaeus the younger. 

But a storm was secretly preparing. Alexandria was a 
cosmopolitan city as well as Rome, hardly inferior to the 
Italian capital in the number of its inhabitants, far superior 
to it in stirring commercial spirit, in skill of handicraft, in taste 
for science and art: in the citizens there was a lively national 
self-importance, and, if there was no political sentiment, there 
was at any rate a turbulent spirit, which induced them to 
indulge in their street riots as regularly and as heartily as the 
Parisians of the present day: one may conceive their feelings, 
when they saw the Roman general ruling in the palace of the 
Lagidae and their kings accepting the award of his tribunal. 
Pothinus and the boy-king, both as may be conceived very much 
discontented at once with the peremptory requisition of old 
debts and with the intervention in the throne-dispute which 
could only issue ’as it did in favour of Cleopatra, sent — ^in order 
to the satisfaction of the Roman demands — the treasures of the 
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temples and the gold plate of the king with intentional ostenta* 
tion to be melted at the mintj with mcreasing indignation the 
Egyptians—who were pious even to superstition, and tsho 
rejoiced in the world-renowned magnificence of their court as 
if it were a possession of their o^^l— beheld the bare walls of 
their temples and the wooden cups on the table of their king. 
The Roman army of occupation also, which had been essentially 

.3 — 1 .^A U — T? Irtfar. 


runaway Italian criminals and slaves in its ranks, was 
indignant at Caesar by whose orders it had been obliged to 
susp' • " ■ ■ * , ‘ ' -f t -f 

hang ■ . ■ • ‘ ' 

the I • ■ ; • . • • . , . ■ . 

and • • ‘ ■ 


taught Caesar the immense danger m which be was placed with 
his small force m presence of that exasperated multitude. But 
It was difficult to return on account of the north-west winds 
prevailing at this season of the year, and the attempt at em- 
barkation might easily become a signal /or the outbreak of the 
msunection ; besides, it w'as not the nature of Caesar to depart 
without having accomplished his work. He accordingly orde^ 
up at once reinforcements from Asia, and, till these armed, 
displayed throughout the utmost self-possession. Nt'^er vfas 
there greater gaiety m his camp than during this rest at Alex- 
andria, and while the beautiful and cle\er Cleopatra was not 
sparing of her charms m generaf and least of all towards her 
judge, Caesar also appeared among all his victories to \'alue most 
those won over beautiful women. It was a merr>’ prelude to 
a very grave drama. Under the leadership of Achillas and, 
as was afterwards proved, by the secret orders of the king and 
his guardian, the Roman army of occupation staiwnca m 
Egypt appeared unexpectedly m Alexandria; and « Sf'Qti as 
the citizens saw that it had come to attack Caesar, the) mace 


common cause with the soldiers. . 

With a presence of mmd, which in some rneasure 
his earlier foolhardiness, Caesar hastily collected ha scatterro 
men; seized the persons of the king and ha rnmatcT; en- 
tren^ed himself m the royal residence and the adjowng 
theatre; and gave orders, as there was no time to piact it 
safety the war fleet stationed m the pnndpal harbour 
atcly in front of the theatre, that it should be burnt ana tnat 
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Pharos, the island with the light-tower commanding the harbour, 
should be occupied by means of boats. Thus at least a restricted 
position for defence was secured, and the way was kept open 
to procure supplies and reinforcements. At the same lime 
orders were issued to the commandant of Asia Jlinor as well as 
to the nearest subject countries, the Syrians and Nabataeans, 
the Cretans and the Rhodians, to send troops and ships in all 
haste to Egypt. The insurrection at the head of which the 
princess Arsinoe and her confidant the eunuch Ganymedes had 
placed themselves, meanwhile had free course in all Eg}’pt and 
in the greater part of the capital. In the streets of the latter 
there was daily fighting, but without success cither on the part 
of Caesar in gaining freer scope and breaking through to the 
fresh water lake of Marca which lay behind the towai, where he 
could have provided himself with water and forage, or on the 
part of the Alc.xandrians in acquiring superiority over the 
besieged and depriving them of all drinkable water; for, when 
the Nile canals in Caesar’s part of the town had been spoiled by 
the introduction of salt water, drinkable water was unexpectedly 
found in the wells dug on the beach. 

As Caesar was not to be overcome from the landward side, 
the e.xertions of the besiegers were directed to destroy his fleet 
and cut him off from the sea by which supplies reached him. 
The island with the light-house and the mole by which this was 
connected with the mainland divided the harbour into a western 
and an eastern half, which were in communication with each 
other through two arched openings in the mole. Caesar com- 
manded the island and the east harbour, while the mole and 
west harbour were in possession of the citizens; and, as the 
Alexandrian fleet was burnt, his vessels sailed in and out without 
hindrance. The Alexandrians, after having vainly attempted 
to introduce fire-ships from the western into the eastern harbour, 
equipped with the remnant of their arsenal a small squadron 
and with this blocked up the way of Caesar’s vessels, when these 
were towing in a fleet of transports with a legion that had 
arrived from Asia Minor; • but the excellent Rhodian mariners 
of Caesar mastered the enemy. Not long' afterwards, however, 
the citizens captured the lighthouse-island,^ and from that point 

^ The loss of the lighthouse-island must, along with the description of a 
second naval engagement in which the Egyptian fleet beaten at Chersonesus 
■was annihilated, have been inserted -ft-here there is now a chasm (B. A. la), 
for the island was at first in Caesar’s power (B. C. iii. la; B. A. 8). The 
mole must have been constantly in the power of the enemy, for Caesar held 
intercourse with the island only by ships. 
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him and sued for peace, and his troops, when thej «avr him 
return as victor from the side opposite to that by tvhidi he had 
set forth, welcomed him with bornidfess jo) The fate of the 
town, which had \entured to thwart the plans of the master 
of the world and had brought him wjthm a hair’s breadth of 
destruction, lui m Caesar’s hands, but he was too much of a 
ruler to be sensitive, and dealt with the Aleimndnans as with 
the Massihots Caesar — pointing to their aty se\ erely dei'astcd 
and depn\*ed of its gnmanes, of its world renowned library, 
and of other important public buildings on occasion of the 
burning of the fleet — exhorted the inhabitants in future earnestly 
to cultivate the arts of peace alone, and to heal the wounds 
wluch they had inflicted on themseK es , for the rest, he contented 
himself with granting to the Jews settled m Alexandria the 
same rights which the Greek population of the cit> cnjojcd, 
and with placing in Alexandria, instead of the pre\ lous Roman 
army of occupation w hich nominally at least obeyed the king 
of Egypt, a formal Roman garrison— tno of the legtons he 
sieged ^ere, and a third which aftcn^ards amved from Syria- 
under a commander nominated b> himself Tor this position 
of trust a man was purposcl> selected, whose birth mide it 
impossible for him to abuse it — ^Rufio, an able soldier, but the 
son of a freedman aeopatra and her >oungcr brother Ptolc 
maeus obtained the sovereign^ of Egypt under the supttmacj 
of Rome , the princess Arsmoe was earned off to Itah , that she 

to the 

. much 

rds the 

indmduai djnasts, Cj'prus became agam a part 01 me Roman 
province of CUicia 

This Alexandnan insurrection, insignificant as it was 1*1 itseii 
and slight os was its intrinsic connection with the ei'cnts of 
important in the world s history which took place at the same 
tune m the Roman state, had nevertheless so far a rnomentous 
influence on them that it compelled the man, who w as all in all 
and without whom nothing could be transacted and noUimg 
could be solved, to leave his proper tasks m abejance from 
October VV* 'ip March in order to fight along with Jews 
and Bedouins against a city rabble The of 

pcry^nal rule began to make themselves felt pe) had the 
monarch}, but the wildest confusion prevwiled ever)**-}:^^, 
and the monarch was absent The Caesanans were for the 
moment, just like the Pompeians, without supenntcrde"ce, 
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the ability of the individual officers and, above all, accident 
decided matters everywhere. 

In Asia Minor there was, at the time of Caesar’s departure 
for Egypt, no enemy. But Caesar’s lieutenant there, the able 
Gnaeus Domitius Calvinus, had received orders to take away 
again from king Phamaces what he had without instructions 
wrested from the allies of Pompeius; and, as Pharnaces, an 
obstinate and arrogant despot like his father, perseveringly 
refused to evacuate Lesser Armenia, no course remained b^ut 
to march against him. Calvinus had been obliged to despatch 
to Egypt two out of the three legions — ^formed out of the Phar- 
salian prisoners of war — left behind with him ; he filled up the 
gap by one legion hastily gathered from the Romans domiciled 
in Pontus and two legions of Deiotarus exercised after the 
Roman manner, and advanced into Lesser Armenia. But the 
Bosporan army, tried in numerous conflicts with the dwellers 
on the Black Sea, showed itself more efficient than that of 
Calvinus. 

In an engagement at Nicopolis the Pontic levy of Calvinus 
was cut to pieces and the Galatian legions ran off ; only the one 
old legion of the Romans fought its way through with moderate 
loss. Instead of conquering Lesser Armenia, Calvinus could 
•not even prevent Pharnaces from repossessing himself of his 
Pontic “ hereditary states,”, and pouring forth the whole vials 
of his hateful sultanic caprices on their inhabitants, especially 
the unhappy Amisenes (winter of VVzVr). When Caesar in 
person arrived in Asia Minor and intimated to him that the 
service which Phamaces had rendered to him personally by 
granting no help to Pompeius could not be taken into account 
against the injury inflicted on the empire, and that before any 
negotiation he must evacuate the province of Pontus and send 
back the property which he had pillaged, he declared himself 
ready to submit; nevertheless, well knowing how good reason 
Caesar had for hastening to the West, he, made no serious pre- 
parations for the evacuation. He did not know that Caesar 
finished whatever he took in hand. Without negotiating 
further, Caesar took with him the one legion which he brought 
from Alexandria and the troops of Calvinus and Deiotarus, and 
advanced against the camp of Pharnaces at Ziela. When the 
Bosporans saw him approach, they boldly, crossed the deep 
mountain-ravine which covered their front, and charged the 
Romans up the hill. Caesar’s soldiers were still occupied in 
pitching their camp, and the ranks wavered for a moment; 
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but the veterans accustomed to war rapidly rallied and set 
the example for a general attack and for a complete victory 
(2nd August In five daj^ the campaign was ended—an 
invaluable piece of good fortune at this time, when evcr> hour 
tvas precious 

Caesar entrusted the pursuit of the Lmg, v\ho had gone home 
by way of Smope, to Phamaces* illegitimate brother, the brave 
Mithr^ates of Pergamus, who as a reward for the services 
rendered by him m Egypt received the aown of the Bosporan 
kingdom in room of Phamaces In other respects the affairs 
of Syna and ^la Minor were peacefully settled , Caesar s own 
allies were nchly rewarded, those of Pompeius were in geneml 
dismissed with fines or reprimands Deiotarus alone the most 
powerful of the clients of Pompems, was again confined to his 
narrow hereditary domam, the canton of the Tolistobogi In 
his stead Ariobarzanes king of Gippadocia was invested with 
Lesser Armenia, and the tetrardi) of the Trocmi usurped by 
Deiotarus was conferred on the new king of the Bosporus, who 
was descended by the maternal side from one of the Galatian 
princely houses as by the patenuU from that of Pontus 

In I 1 I> na also, while Oiesar was in Egypt» incidents of a 
very grave nature had occurred The Dalmatian coast had 
been for centuries an armojance to the Roman rule, and its 
inhabitants had been at open feud with Caesar from the time 
of his governorship, while the interior also swarmed since 
the time of the Thessalian war with dispersed Pomwtans 
< 3 umtus Comificius had however, with the legions that followed 
him from Italy, kept both the natives and the refugees in chwL 
and had at the same tune sufficiently managed the difficult 
task of provisioning the troops in these nigged districts Ev cn 
when the able Marcus Octavius, the victor of Cuncta (p 37th 
appeared with part of the Pompeian fleet in these waters to 
wage war against Caesar by sea and land, Cormfiaus rot onl} 
knew how to mamtam hunsclf, resting for support on the ships 
and the harbour of the ladertiiu (Zars), but in 
sustained several successful engagements at sea witft 
oi his antagonist. But when the new governor of Ilb'na, 

Aulus Gabmms recalled by Oiesar from cxHc (p 
by the landward route in lllyna m the winter of V*- i f 
fifteen cohorts and 3000 horee, the s^^tem of warfare changed 
Instead of confining himself Iikchispn^ectssor to war on asm 
scale, the bold active man undertook at once, m spue ot tr 
inclement season, an expedition with his nhoie force to 1 
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tnovintains. But the unfavourable weather, the difficulty of 
providing supplies, and the brave resistance of the Dalmatians, 
swept away the army; Gabinius had to commence his retreat, 
was attacked in the course of it and disgracefully defeated 
by the Dalmatians, and with the feeble remains of his fine army 
had difficulty in reaching Salonac, where he soon afterwards 
died. Most of tlic Illyrian coast towns thereupon surrendered 
to the fleet of Octa\'ius; those that adhered to Caesar, such as 
Salonae and Epidaurus (Ragusa Vecchia), were so hard pressed 
by the fleet at sea and by the barbarians on land, that the 
surrender and capitulation of the remains of the army enclosed 
in Salonae seemed not far distant. Then the commandant 
of the depot at Brundisium, the energetic Publius Vatinius, 
in the absence of ships of war caused common boats to be 
provided with beaks and manned with the soldiers dismissed 
from the hospitals, and with tlris extemporised war-fleet gave 
battle to the far superior fleet of Octavnus at the island of Tauris 
(Torcola between Lesina and Curzola) — a battle in which, as 
in so many cases, the bravery of tlie leader and of the marines 
compensated for the deficiencies of the vessels, and the 
Caesarians achieved a brilliant victor}'. Marcus Octardus left 
these waters and proceeded to Africa ^spring of VV)> the 
Dalmatians no doubt continued their resistance for years with 
great obstinacy, but it was nothing beyond a local mountain- 
warfare. ^^’hen Caesar returned from Egypt, his resolute 
adjutant had already got rid of the danger that w'as imminent 
in Illyria. 

All the more serious was the position of things in Africa, 
where the constitutional party had from the outset of the cirdl 
rvar ruled absolutely and had continually augmented their 
poAver. Down to the battle of Pharsalus king Juba had, strictly 
speaking, borne rule there; he had vanquished Curio, and his 
flying horsemen and his numberless archers .were the main 
strength of the army; the Pompeian governor Varus played 
by his side so subordinate a part that he even had to deliver 
those soldiers of Curio who had surrendered to him over to the 
.Idng, and had to look on while they were executed or carried 
away into the interior of Numidia. After the battle of Phar- 
salus a change took place. With the exception of Pompeius 
himself, hardly a man of note among the defeated party thought 
of flight to the Parthians. As little did they attempt to hold 
the sea Avith their united resources; the Avarfare waged by 
Marcus Octavius in the Illyrian waters Avas isolated, and Avas 
M. — IV n 
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Without permantnt success The great inajonty of the rcpub* 
Jicans as of the Pompeians betook themselves to Afnca, where 
alone an honourable and constitutional warfare might still ^ 
waged against the usurper There the fragments of the army 
scattered at Pharsalus, the troops that had garrisoned D>'nha- 
chium, Corcyra, and the Peloponnesus, the remains of the 
lUynan fleet, gradually congregated, there the second com* 
mander in-chief Metellus Scipio, the two sons of Pompeius, 
Gnaeus and Sextus, the political leader of the republicans 
ilarcus Cato, the able officers Labienus, Afranius, Petreius, 
Octavius and others met If the resources of the emigrants 
had diminish«l, their fanaticism had if possible increased 
Not only did they continue to murder their prisoners and even 
the officers of Caesar under flag of truce, but king Juba, m whom 
the exasperation of the partisan mulled mth the fur> of the 
half barbarous African, laid doivn the maxim that in everj 
community suspected of sympathising with the enemy the 
buigesses ought to be extirpated and the toivn burnt, and even 
practically earned out this theory agamst some townships, 
such as the unfortunate Vaga near Hadruraetum lo fact it 
was solely owing to the energetic intervention of Cato that the 
capital of the province itself, the fiounshing Uoca—which, 
just like Carthage formerly, tod been long regarded with a 
jealous eye by the Numidian kings— did not cxpcnence the 
same treatment from Juba, and that measures of precaution 
merely were adopted agamst its citizens, who certainly were 
not unjustly accused of leaning towards Caesar. 

As neither Caesar himseU nor any of his lieutenants under- 
took the smallest movement t^amst Africa, the coahUon had 
full time to acquire political and militarj rcoigamsation there 
First of all, it was necessary to fill up anew the place of wm* 
mander m-chief vacant b> the death of Pornpciw 
Juba was not disinclined still to mamtam the position 
he had held in Africa up to the battle of Pharsalus, mdecd he 
bore fcjmseJf no ionger as a client oX the Romans but os an equal 
ally or even as a protector, and took it upon him, for example, 
to com Roman silver money with his name and dc'««, 
he even raised a claim to be the sole n earer of purple in the 
and suggested to the Roman commanders that thej shouw 
lay aside their purple mantle of office ^fetellus 
over, demanded the supreme command for himself, b^u 
Pompems had recognised him in the Thesviliin camja ^ 
on a footing of equahtv, more from the comidcra ion inar i 
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was his son-in-law than on militan’’ grounds. Tlie like demand 
was raised by Varus as the governor — self-nominated, it is true — 
of Africa, seeing that the war was to be waged in his province^ 
Lastly the army desired for its leader the propraetor l^farcus 
Cato. Obviously it was right. Cato was the only man who 
possessed the requisite devotedness, energy, and authority 
for the difficult office ; if he was no military' man, it was infinitely 
better to appoint as commander-in-chief a non-military man 
who understood how to listen to reason and make his sub- 
ordinates act, than an officer of untried capacity like Varus, 
or one of tried incapacity like Metellus Scipio. But tl\c decision 
fell at length on this same Scipio, and it was Cato himself who 
mainly determined that decision. He did so, not because he 
felt himself unequal to the task, or because his vanity found its 
account rather in declining than in accepting; still less because 
he loved or respected Scipio, with whom he on the contrary was 
personally at variance, and who with his notorious inefficiency 
had attained a certain importance merely in virtue of his position 
as father-in-law to Pompeius; but simply and solely because 
his obstinate legal formalism chose rather to let the republic 
go to ruin in due course of law than to save it in an irregular 
way. When after the battle of Pharsalus he met with Iifarcus 
Cicero at Corcyra, he had offered to hand over the command 
in CorcjTa to the latter — who was still from the time of his 
Cilician administration invested with the rank of general — as 
the officer of higher standing according to the letter of the law, 
and by this readiness had driven the unfortunate advocate, 
who now cursed a thousand times his laurels from the Amanus, 
almost to despair; but he had at the same time astonished all 
men of any tolerable discernment. The same principles were 
applied now, when something more was at stake; Cato weighed 
the question to whom the place of commander-in-chief belonged, 
as if the matter had reference to a field at Tusculum, and 
adjudged it to Scipio. By this sentence his o^vn candidature 
and that of Varus were set aside. But he it was also, and he 
alone, who confronted with energy the claims of king Juba, 
and made him feel that the Roman nobility came to him not 
suppliant as to the great prince of the Parthians with a view 
to ask . aid at the hands of a protector, but as entitled to com- 
mand and require aid from a subject. In the present state of 
the Roman forces in Africa Juba could not avoid lowering his 
claims to some extent; although he still carried the point with 
the weak Scipio, that the pay of his troops should be charged 
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on tl\c RoiTiiui trc3S\iry STtd the cc&sion of province of Africa 
should be assured to him m the e\ «it of vittorj’. 

By the side of the new general-w-cbief the senate of the 
" three hundred ” atjam emerged It established its seat m 

* * **■ orlrntscirin nf the 


the zeal of Cato, with the greatest energy, and c\ er>' man tapau.e 
of arms, even the freedman and Lib)*^, wis enrolled in the 
1 ■ . *. ' ''•’’’de Withdrawn irom 


infantry numbered fourteen legions, oi wnicu two wlk mn-av*,. 
raised by Varus, eight others ivere formed partly from the 
refugees, partly from the consenpu m the proMnee and four 
were legions of Xaig Juba armed in the JSoman manner. The 
hea\7 cavalry*, consisting of the Celts and Germans who anh ed 
With toibicnus and sundry others incorporated m their naU, 
w«> apart from Juba’s squadron of casaJrj* equipped m the 
Roman style, 1609 strong The light iroom consisted of «\* 
numerable masses of Kumtdians ndmg without bndlc or rcui 
ftnd armed merely w ith javclms, of a number of mounted bow- 
men, and a large host of archers on foot. To these felt to be 
added Juba’s J3o elephants, and the fleet of 55 sail commanded 
b)’ Publius Varus and Afarcas Oclanus. The urgent want of 
money was in some measure remedied by a seU-taxation on the 
part of the senate, which was the more productise as the nchejt 
Afncaa capitalists had been induced to enter it. Corn, and 
other supplies ivere accumulated m immcnie quantities m the 
fortresses capable of defence; at the same tune the stores were 
as much as possible rcmoitd from the open towns The 
absence of Caesar, the troublesome temper of his lfgion<, the 
agitation in Spam and Italy gradually raised men’s sp nis anJ 
the recollection of the Pharsalian defeat began to gne «a> to 
fresh hopes of t tetorj . 

The time fost by Oiciar in f^Tpt now hero ifsrJJ 

more scierely than here. Had he proceeded to Afnca im- 
mediately after the death of Pompeius, he \vould haie founa 
there a weak, disorganised, and frightened army end utter 
anarchy among the leaders.; whereas there was now m Atnca, 
omngmore espeaallv to Caw’s energy, tux army equal m num^r 
to that defeated at Phatvdiis, under leaders of note, aid un-r 
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A peculiar evil star seemed altogether to preside over this 
African expedition of Caesar. ‘ He had, even before his embarka- , 
tion for Egypt, arranged in Spain and Italy various measures 
preliminary and preparatory to the African war; but out of 
nil there had sprung nothing but mischief. From Spain, accord- 
ing to Caesar’s arrangement, the governor of the southern 
province Quintus Cassius Longinus was to cross with four 
legions to Africa, to form a junction there with Bogud king of 
West Mauretania,^ and to advance with him towards Numidia 
and Africa. But that army destined for Africa included in it 
a number of native Spaniards and two whole legions formerly 
Pompeian; Pompeian sympathies prevailed in the army as 
in the province, and the unskilful and tyrannical behaviour 
of the Caesarian governor was not fitted to allay them. A 
formal revolt took place; troops and towns took part for or 
against the governor; already those who had risen against the 
lieutenant of Caesar were on the point of openly displaying the 
banner of Pompeius; already had Pompeius’ elder son Gnaeus 
embarked from Africa for Spain to take advantage of this 
favourable turn, when the disavowal of the governor by the 
most respectable Caesarians themselves and the interference 
of the commander of the northern province suppressed just in 
right time the insurrection. Gnaeus Pompeius, who had lost 
time on the way with a vain attempt to establish himself in 
Mauretania, came too late; Gains Trebonius, whom Caesar 
after his return from the East sent to Spain to relieve Cassius 
(autumn of met everywhere with absolute obedience. 

But of course amidst these blunders nothing was done, from 
Spain to disturb the organisation of the republicans in Africa; 

1 The shape which the states in north-western Africa assumed during 
this period is very obscure. After the Jugurthine war Bocchus king of 
Llauretania ruled probably from the western sea to the port of Saldae, in 
what is now Morocco and Algiers (iii. 152) ; the princes ofTingis (Tangiers) 
— probably from the outset different from the Mauretanian sovereigns — 
who occur even earlier (Plut. Seri. 9), and to whom it may be conjectured 
that Sallust’s Leptasta {Hist. ii. 31 Kritz) and Cicero’s Mastanesosus {In 
Vat. 5, 12) belong, may have been independent within certain limits or 
may have held from him as feudatories; just as Syphax already ruled 
over many chieftains of tribes (Appian. Pun. 10), and about this time in 
the neighbouring Numidia Cirta was, possessed, probably however tmder 
Juba’s supremacy, by the prince Massinissa (Appianl B. C. iv. 54). About 
we find in Bocchus’s tead a king called Bocut or Bogud (iii. 323), 
probably the son of Bocchus. From the kingdom appears divided 
between king Bogud who possesses the western, and king Bocchus who 
possesses the eastern half, and- to this the later partition of Mauretania 
into Bogud’s kingdom or, the state of Tingis and Bocchus’ kingdom or the 
state of Jol (Caesarea) refers (Plin. H. N. v. 2; 19';' comp. Bell. Afric. 23) 
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indeed in consequence of the «)mpljcations with Longinus 
Bogud king of West 3 fauretania, who wzs on Caesar’s side and 
might at least have put some obstacles in the way of king Juba, 
had been called away with his troops to Spam 
Still more critical were the occurrences among the troops 
rvhom Caesar had caused to be collected in southern Italy, in 
order to his embarkation with them for Africa. They were 
for the most part the old legions, which had founded Caesar’s 
throne ra Gaul, Spam, and Thessaly. The spirit of these troops 
had not been improved by victones, and had been utterly dis- 
organised by long repose in Lower Italy. The almost super- 
human demands which the general made on them, and the 
effects of which were only too clearly apparent in their fearfuUv 
thinned ranks, left bebmd even in these men of iron a leaven 
of secret rancour which required only time and quiet to set 
their mmds m a ferment. The only man who had mfluence 
< . been absent and almost unheard-of for a )ear; 

• • . ' • of the 

• • . . . *6 con- 

. • . . • • • • them 

. . . • . • Icrs to 

gc the 

luxurious ease of Campawa 4v. - * * ‘^y 

infenor to those of Spam and Thessaly tn point of hardship, 
the reins, which had been too long relaxed and w ere too sudderl) 
tightened, snapt asunder. The legions refused to obey till the 
promised presents were paid to them, scornfully repulsed the 
— K . and even threw stones at them. An 

. . . • --.v-enfr the sums 

et out in 

masses to extort the luiiuiiii-ui. general 
in the capital Several officers, who attempted to restrain the 
mutmous bands on the way, were slam It was a formiavb e 
danger. Caesar ordered the few soldiers who were 
tr, nccuDV the gates, with the view of warding off the jusUy 
- . *4. <jrst onset, and suddenly 


• ■ ‘■i5lnamph,avwcua4 

TOptmi.fc ■ ■ ' ■ ! rotli-td w >'>™ 

hud dMtmcd for thtni, they might opiJi} w him on the dtv " hjn 
he and the other soldiers should tnunph; m the tnumpn ttieil 
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they could not of course participate, as having been previously 
disdiarged. The masses were not prepared for things taking 
this turn; convinced that Caesar could not do without them 
for the African campaign, they had demanded their discharge 
only in order that, if it were refused, they might annex their own 
conditions to their service. Half unsettled in their belief as 
to their ovm indispensableness ; too awkward to return to their 
object, and to bring the negotiation which had missed its course 
back to the right channel; ashamed, as men, by the fidelity 
with which the imperator kept his word even to soldiers who 
had forgotten their allegiance, and by his generosity which even 
now granted far more than he had ever promised; deeply 
affected, as soldiers, when the general presented to them the 
prospect of their being necessarily mere civilian spectators of 
the triumph of their comrades, and when he called them no 
longer “ comrades ” but “ burgesses ” — by this very form of 
address, which from his mouth sounded so strangely, destroying 
as it were with one blow the whole pride of their.past soldierly 
career; and, besides all this, under the spell of the man whose 
presence had an irresistible power — ^the soldiers stood for a 
while mute and lingering, till from all sides a cry arose that the 
general would once more receive them into favour and again 
permit them to be called Caesar’s soldiers. Caesar, after having 
had a sufficient amount of entreaty, granted the permission; 
but the ringleaders in this mutiny had a third cut off from their 
triumphal presents. History knows no greater psychological 
masterpiece, and none that was more completely successful. 

This mutiny operated injuriously on the African campaign, 
at least in so far as it considerably delayed the commencement 
of it. When Caesar arrived at the port of Lil5'baeum destined 
for the embarkation, the ten legions intended for Africa were 
far from being fully assembled there, and it was the experienced 
troops that were farthest behind. Hardly however had six 
legions, of which five were newly formed, arrived there and 
the necessary war vessels and transports come forw^ard, when 
Caesar put to sea with them (25th December of the uncor- 
rected, about 8th October of the Julian, calendar). The enemj'^’s 
fleet, which on account of the prevailing- equinoctial gales was 
drawn up on the beach at the island Aegimurus in front of the 
.;bay of Carthage, did not oppose the passage; but the same 
storms scattered the fleet of Caesar in all directions, and, when 
he availed himself of the opportunity of landing not far from 
Hadrum'etum (Susa), he could not disembark more than some 
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3000 men, mostly recruits, and 150 horsemen. His attempt 
to capture Hadnimetum strongly occupied by the enemy mis- 
earned, but Caesar possessed himself of the two seaports not 
far distant from each other, Ruspjna (Sahahl near Susa) and 
Little Leptis Here he entrenched himself; but his position 
was so insecure that he kept his cavalry m the ships and the 
ships ready for sea and provided with a supply of water, in 
order to re embark at anv moment if he should be attacked 
by a supenor force This however was not necessary, for just 
at the right time the ships that had been dnven out of their 
course anived (srd January ‘4’/) O*' very following 
Caesar, whose army suffered m amsequence of the arrangements 
made by the Pompeians from want of com, undertook with 
three legions an expedition into the interior of the country, 
but was attacked on the march not far from Ruspina by th- 
corps which Labienus had brought up to dislodge Caesar from 
the coast As Labienus had exclusively cavalrj and archers, 
and Caesar almost nothing but infantry of the line, the leg oni 
were quickly ‘surrounded and exposed to the missiles of th”* 
enemy, without being able to retaliate or to attack w ith success 
No doubt the deploying of the entire line relieved once more 
the flanks, and spirited chaiges saved the honour of their arms, 
but a retreat was unavoidable, and had Rusptna not been so 
near, the Moorish javelin would perhaps have accompluhed 
the same result here as the Parthian bow at Carrhae 
Caesar, whom this day had fully convinced of the difllcult) 
of the impending war, would not again expose his soldiers un* 

' tned and discouraged by the new mode of fighting to any wch 
attack, but awaited the amval of his veteran legions The 
interv^ was employed m providing some sort of compensation 
against the crushing superiority of the enemy in the weapons 
of distant warfare The incorporation of the suitable men 
from the fleet as light horsemen or archers in the land armv 
could not be of much avail The diversions which 
procured were somewhat more cfiectual lie succeeded m 
bnnging into arms against luba the Gactulian pastoral tBw 
wa-odcjang on the southern jJrij>c of the great Atlas toward t ^ 
Sahara, for the commotions of the Manan and Sullan p'Tioa 
had readied even to them, and their indignation aganit 
Pompeius, who bad at that time made them subontnatc 
to the Numidian kings (ui 334), rendered them from th- oni? 
favourably inclined to the heir of the might) Mi^iw of w no? 
Jugurthine campaign they had still a lirtlj recollection *0 
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Mauretanian kings, Bogud in Tingis and Bocchus injol, were 
Juba’s natural rivals and to a certain extent long since in alliance 
with Caesar. Further, there still roamed ih the border-region 
between the kingdoms of Juba, and Bocchus the last of the 
Catilinarians, that Publius Sittius of Nuceria (p. 158), who 
eighteen years before had become converted from a bankrupt 
Italian merchant into a Mauretanian leader of free bands, and 
since that time had procured for himself a name and a body 
of retainers amidst the Libyan quarrels, Bocchus and Sittius 
united fell on the Numidian land, and , occupied the important 
town of Cirta ; and their attack, as well as that of the Gaetulians, 
compelled king Juba to send a portion of his troops to his 
southern and western frontiers. 

Caesar’s situation, however, continued sufficiently unpleasant. 
His army was crowded together wthin a space of six square 
miles; though the fleet conveyed com, the want of forage was 
as much felt by Caesar’s cavalry as by those of Pompeius before 
Dyrrhachium. The light troops of the enemy remained not- 
withstanding all the exertions of Caesar so immeasurably superior 
to his, that it seemed almost impossible to carry aggressive 
operations into the. interior even with veterans. If Scipio 
retired and abandoned the coast towns, he might perhaps 
achieve a victory like those which the vizier of Orodes had won 
over Crassus and Juba over' Curio, and he could at least end- 
lessly protract the war. The simplest consideration suggested 
this plan of campaign; even Cato, although far from a strategist, 
counselled its adoption,- and offered at the same time to cross 
Avith a corps to Italy and to call the republicans to arms — 
which, amidst the utter confusion there, might very well meet 
with success. But Cato could only advise, not command; 
Scipio the commander-in-chief decided that .the war should be 
carried on in the region of the coast. This was a blunder, not 
merely inasmuch as they thereby dropped a plan of war pro- 
mising a sure result, but also inasmuch as the region to which 
they transferred the war was in dangerous agitation, and a 
good part of the army which they opposed to Caesar was likewise 
in a troublesome temper. The fearfully strict levy, the carry- 
ing off of the supplies, the devastating of the smaller townships, 
the feeling in general that they were being sacrificed for a cause 
which, from the outset was foreign to them and was already lost, 
had exasperated the native population against the Roman 
republicans fighting out their last struggle of despair on African 
soil; and the terrorist proceedings of the latter against all 
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commumties that were but suspected of indifference (p 410), 
had raised this exasperation to the most intense hatred The 
African towns declared, wherever they could senture to do 
so, for Caesar, among the Gaetuhans and the Libyans, who 
served m numbers among the light troops and even in the 
legions, desertion was spreading But Scipio with all the 
obstinacy characteristic of folly persevered m his plan, marched 
with all his force from Utica to appear before the towns of 
Ruspma and Little I-eptis occupied by Caesar, furnished 
Hadrumetum to the north and Thapsus to the south (on the 
promontory Rfis ed Dimas) with strong garrisons, and in concert 
with Juba, who likewise appeared before Ruspma with ah hu 
troops not required by the defence of the frontier, offered battle 
repeatedly to the enemy But Oesar was resolved to wait for 
his veteran legions. As these one after another arrived and 
appeared on the scene of strife, Scipio and Juba lost the desire 
to nsk a •* r — n — 


them to 
cavalry 

skirmishes m the neighbourhood of Ruspma and fhapsus, w fucii 
chiefly had relation to the findmg out of the concealed store pits 
(silos) common m the couritry, and to the extension of posts 
Qiesar, compelled by the enemy’s horsemen to l*cep as much as 
possible to the heights or to cov cr his flanks by entrenched imes, 
>et accustomed his soldiers gradually durmg this laborious and 
apparently endless warfare to the foreign mode of fighting 
Friend and foe hardly recognised the rapid general m the cautious 
of fence who trained his men carefully and not un 
frequently in person, and they became almost puzzled bj the 
masterly skill which displayed itself as conspicuously m delay 
as m promptitude of action 

At last Caesar, after being joined by his last reinforcements, 
made a lateral movement towards Thapsus Scipio had as 
we have said, strongly garrisoned this town, and Iherch) ixm 
mitted the blunder of presentmg to his opponent an ^“1^* 
attack easy to be seized , to this fust error he soon added the 
second still less excusable blunder of now for the 
Thapsus pving the battle, which Caesar had wishw Md Scipio 
had hitherto nghUy refused, on ground w hich pl^d the dccisior 
in the hands of the infantry of the line Immediatel) wong u 
shore, opposite to Caesar s camp, the legions of ^ J u w 
appeared, the fore ranks ready for fighting, the hinder ra-nki 
occupied m formmg an enlrcrxcbed cimpj at the umc ume ir 
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garrison of Thapsus prepared for a sally.’ 'Caesar’s camp-guard 
sufficed to repulse the latter. His legions, accustomed to war, 
already forming a correct estimate of the enemy from the want 
of precision in their mode of array and their ill-closed ranks, 
while the entrenching was still going forward on that side, and 
before even the general gave the signal, compelled a trumpeter 
to sound for the attack, and advanced . along the whole line 
headed by Caesar himself, who, when he saw his men advance 
without waiting for his orders, galloped forivard to lead them 
against the enemy. The right wing, in advance of the other 
divisions, frightened the line of elephants opposed to it — this 
was the last great battle in which these animals were employed 
• — by throwing bullets and arrows, so that they wheeled round 
on their own ranks. The covering force was cut down, the left 
wing of the enemy was broken, and the whole line was over- 
thrown. The defeat was the more destructive, as the new camp 
of the beaten army was not yet ready and the old one was at a 
considerable distance; both were successively captured almost 
without resistance. The mass of the defeated army threw 
away their arms and sued for quarter; but Caesar’s soldiers 
were no longer the same who had readily refrained from battle 
before Ilerda and honourably spared -the defenceless at Phar- 
salus. The habit of civil war and the rancour left behind by 
the mutiny asserted their power in a terrible manner on the 
battle-field of Thapsus. If the hydra with which they fought 
always put forth new energies, if the army was hurried from 
Italy to Spain, from Spain to Macedonia, from Macedonia to 
Africa, and if the repose ever more eagerly longed for never came, 
the soldier sought, and not wholly without cause, the reason of 
this state of things in the unseasonable clemency of Caesar. He 
had sworn to retrieve the general’s neglect, and remained deaf 
to the entreaties of his disarmed fellow-citizens as well as to 
the commands of Caesar and the superior officers. The fifty 
thousand corpses that covered the battle-field of Thapsus, 
among whom were several Caesarian officers known as secret 
opponents of the new monarchy, and therefore killed on this 
occasion by their' own men, showed how the soldier procures 
for himself repose. The victorious army on. the other hand 
numbered no more than fifty dead (6th April ). 

There was as little a continuance of the struggle in Africa 
after the battle of Thapsus as there had been a year and a half 
before in the East after the defeat of Pharsalus. Cato as com- 
mandant of Utica convoked the senate, set forth how the means 
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of defence stood, and submitted it to the decision of those 
assembled Vihether they would yield or defend themselves to 
the last man-^nly adjuring them to resolve and to act not 
each one for himself, but all in unison. The more courageous 
view found several supporters; it was proposed to manumit 
on behalf of the state the slaves capable of arms, which however 
Gito rejected as an illegal interference with private property, 
and suggested m its stead a patriotic appeal to the slave-owmers. 
But soon this fit of resolution in an assembly consisting in great 
part of African merchants passed off, and they agreed to capitu- 
late. Thereupon when Faustus Sulla, son of the regent, and 
Lucius Aframus arrived m Utica with a strong division of 
cavalry from the field of battle, Ovto still made an attempt to 
hold the town through them; but he indignantly rejected their 
demand to let them first of all put to death the untrustworthy 
citizens of Utica en masse, and chose to let the last stronghold 
of the republicans fall into the hands of the monarch without 
resistance rather than to profane the last moments of the 
republic by such a massacre. After he h^— partly^ by his 

. • wtt 
• ^ 

not to trust themselves to Caesar’s mercy the means of 
and#to those who wished to remain the opportunity of 
lating under the most tolerable conditions, so far as ha ability 
reached; and alter having thoroughly satisfied himself that M 
could render to no one any farther aid, he held himself 
from his command, retired to his bedchamber, and plunged his 
sw’ord into his breast. . 

Of the other fugitive leaders only a few escaped. The cavoJ^ 
that fled from Thapsus encountered the ban^ of^SitUus, and 
were cut c ■ • 


Faustus V' 
not order 


by his vet ■ s * • ■; ' ‘ 

the fleet of the defeated party fell into the power ot the mueis 

ofSittius and, whenlhcy vvereabouttolayhandsonhim,staD^« 

himself. King Juba, not unprepared for such an ^ 
that case resolved to die m a way which seemed to wni 
a king, and had caused an monnous funeral pOe to ^ 
in the market-place of his ciy Zama, whicK n« 
consume along with his body all his treasures and the 
of the whole citiiens of Zama. But the inhabitants of the tawa 
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showed no desire to let themselves be employed by way of 
decoration for the funeral rites of the- African Sardanapalusj 
and they closed the gates against the king when fleeing from the 
battle-field he appeared, accompanied by Marcus Petreius, 
before their city. The king — one of those natures that become 
savage amidst a life of dazzling and insolent enjoyment, and 
prepare for themselves even out of death an intoxicating feast — 
resorted -with his companion to one of his country houses, 
caused a copious banquet to be sensed up, and at the close of 
the feast challenged Petreius to fight him to death in single 
combat. It was the victor of Catilina that received his death 
at the hand of the king; the latter thereupon caused himself 
to be stabbed by one of his slaves. The few men of eminence 
that escaped, such as Labienus and Sextus Pompeius, followed 
the elder brother of the latter to Spain and sought, like Sertorius 
formerly, the last refuge of robbers and pirates in the waters 
and the mountains of that still half-independent land. 

Without resistance Caesar regulated the affairs of Africa. 
As Curio had already proposed, the kingdom of l^Iassinissa was 
broken up. The most eastern portion or region of Sitifis was 
united with the kingdom of Bocchus king of East Mauretania 
(iii. 152), and the faithful king Bogud of Tingis was rewarded 
with considerable gifts. Cirta (Constantine) and the surround- 
ing district, hitherto possessed under the supremacy of Juba by 
the prince Massinissa and his son Arabion, were conferred on the 
condoiiiere Publius Sittius that he might settle his half-Roman 
bands there; ^ but at the same time this district, as well as by 
far the largest and most fertile portion of the late Numidian 
kingdom, were united as “ New Africa ” with the older province 
of Africa, and the defence of the country along the coast against 
the roving tribes of the desert, w-hich the republic had entrusted 
to a client-king, was imposed hy the new monarch on the empire 
itself. 

The struggle, which Pompeius and the republicans had under- 
taken against the monarchy of Caesar, thus terminated, after 
having lasted for four years, in the complete victory of the new 
monarch. No doubt the monarchy was not established for the 
first time on the battle-fields of Pharsalus and Thapsus; it 
might already be dated from the moment when Pompeius and 

^ The inscriptions of the region referred to preserve numercms traces of 
this colonisation. The name of the Sittii is there unusually frequent ; the 
African to-ivnship Milev bears as Roman the name colonia Sarneiisis 
(Renier, litscr. 1254, 2323, 2324}, evidently from the Nucerian river-god 
Sarnus (Sueton; Rhet: 4). . . . . • 
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Caesar m league had established their joint rule and overthro^vn 
the previous aristocratic constitution Yet it was only those 
baptisms of blood of the 9 th August ^ and the 6 th April VV 
that set aside the joint rule so opposed to the nature of absolute 
dommion, and conferred fixity and formal recognition on the 
new monarchy. Risings of pretenders and republican con- 
spiracies might ensue and provoke new commotions, perhaps 
even new revolutions and restorations, but the continuity of 
the free republic that had been uninterrupted for five hundred 
years was broken through, and monarchy was established 
throughout the range of the Roman empire by the legitimacy 
of accomplished fact 

The constitutional struggle was at an end, and that it v\as 
so, was proclaimed by Marcus Gito when he fell on his swoni at 
Utica Por many vears he had been the foremost man m the 
struggle of the legitimate republic against its oppressors, be 
had contmued it long after he had ceased to cherish anj hope 
of victory But now the struggle itself had become impossible, 
the republic which Marcus Brutus had founded was dead and 
never to be revived, what were the republicans now to do on 
the earth? The treasure was earned off, the sentinels were 
thereby relieved, who could blame them if thej departed’ 
There was more nobility, and above all more judgment, in the 
death of Gito than there had been m his life Cito was an}*thing 
but a great man, but with all that shortsightedness, that per- 
y versity, that dry prolixity, and those spurious phrases which 
have stamped him, for his own and for all tune, as the ideal of 
unreflectmg republicanism and the favourite of all who mate 
It their hobb>, he was yet the only roan who honourablj and 
courageousl) defended m the last struggle the great sj-stem 
doomed to destruction Just because the shrewdest he feels 
Itself inwardly annihilated before the sunple truth, and because 
all the dignity and gloi> of human nature ultimatel) depend 
not on shrewdness but on honesi>, Cato has pLvjcd a greater 
part m history than man> men far superior to him m intellect 
Jr £fjsj} e)£va}cs the 3erp and s^iffcance of his death 
that he was himself a fool, in truth it is just because Don 
Quixote is a fool that he is a tragic figure It is an afiecting 
fact, that on that world-stage, on which so roan^ great and wwe 
men had moved and acted, the fool was destined to give the 
epilogue He too died not m vain It was a fearfully 
protest of the republic against the monarch), that 
republican went as the first monarch came— a protest whicn 
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tore asunder like gossamer all that so-called constitutional 
character with which Caesar invested his monarchy, and exposed 
in all its hypocritical falsehood the shibboleth of the reconcilation 
of all parties, under the aegis of which despotism grew up. The 
unrelenting warfare which the ghost of the legitimate republic 
waged for centuries, from Cassius and Brutus down to Thrasea 
and Tacitus, nay even far later, against the Caesarian monarchy 
— a warfare of plots and of literature — was the legacy which the 
dying Cato bequeathed to his enemies. This republican opposi- 
tion borrowed from Cato its whole attitude — stately, trans- 
cendental in its rhetoric, pretentiously rigid, hopeless, and 
faithful to death; and accordingly it began even immediately 
after his death to revere as a saint the man who in his lifetime 
was not unfrequently its laughingstock and its scandal. But 
the greatest of these marks of respect was the involuntary 
homage which Caesar rendered to him, when he made an ex- 
ception to the contemptuous clemency with which he was wont 
to treat his opponents, Pompeians as well as republicans, in the 
case of Cato alone, and pursued him even beyond the grave 
with that energetic hatred which practical statesmen are wont 
to feel towards antagonists who oppose them from an ideal 
point of view equally dangerous and impracticable. 
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pations simultaneously ■with equal self-possession. 'Although 
a gentleman, a man of genius, and a .monarch, he had still a 
heart. So long as he lived, he cherished the purest veneration 
for his worthy mother Aurelia (his. father having died early); 
to his wives an'd above all to his daughter Julia he devoted an 
honourable affection, which was not without reflex influence 
even on political affairs. With the ablest and most excellent 
men of his time, of high and of humble rank, he maintained noble 
relations of mutual fidelity, with each after his kind. As he 
himself never abandoned any of his partisans after the pusil- 
lanimous and unfeeling manner of Pompeius, but adhered to his 
friends — and that not merely from calculation — through good 
and bad times without wavering, several of these, such as Aulus 
Hirtius and Gaius Matius, gave, even after his death, noble 
testimonies of their attachment to him. 

If in a nature so harmoniously organised there is any one 
trait to be singled out as characteristic, it is this — that he stood 
aloof from all ideology and ever}’'thing fanciful. As a matter 
of course Caesar was a man of passion, for without passion there 
is no genius; but his passion was never stronger than he could 
control. He had had his season of youth, and song, love, 
and wine had taken joyous possession of his mind; but with 
him they did not penetrate to the inmost core of his nature. 
Literature occupied him long and earnestly; but, while 
Alexander could not sleep for thinking of the Homeric Achilles, 
Caesar in his sleepless hours mused on the inflections of the 
Latin nouns and verbs. He made verses, as everybody then 
did, but they were weak; on the other hand he was interested 
in subjects of astronomy and natural science. "While wine was 
and continued to be with Alexander the destroyer of care, the 
temperate Roman, after the revels of his youth were over, 
avoided it entirely. Around him, as around all those whom 
the full lustre of woman’s love has dazzled in youth, fainter 
gleams of it continued imperishably to linger; even in later 
years he had his love-adventures and successes with women, 
and he retained a certain foppishness in his outward appearance, 
or, to speak more correctly, a pleasing consciousness of his 
own manly beauty. He carefully covered the baldness which 
he keenly felt with the laurel chaplet that he wore in public 
in his later years, and he would doubtless have ' surrendered 
some of his victories, if he could thereby have .brought back his 
youthful locks. But, however much -even when monarch he 
enjoyed the society of women, he only amused himself with 
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them, and allowed them no manner of influence o\-er him, t\tn 
his much censured relation to queen Cleopatra vas onl> con 
tnved to mask a weak point m his political position (p 401). 

Caesar was thoroughly a realist and a man of sense, and 
whatever he undertook and achieved was pervaded and guided 
by the cool sobnety which constitutes the most marked peculi 
anty of his genius To this he owed the power of living cner 
getically m the present, undisturbed either bj recollection or 
by expectation, to this he owed the capacity of acting at an) 
moment with collected vigour, and applying his whole genius 
even to the smallest and most incidental enterprise, to this he 
owed the many sided power with which he grasped and mastered 
whatever undcrstandmg can comprehend and wnll can compel 
to this he owed the self possessed ease with which he arranged 
his periods as well as projected his campaigns, to this he owed 
the “manellous serenity* which remained steadil> with him 
through good and evil days, to this he owed the complete 
independence, which admitted of no control b) fav ountc or b) 
mistress, or even by fnend It resulted, moreover, from this 
clearness of judgment that Caesar never formed to himself 
illusions regarding the power of fate and the ability of man 
m his case the friendly veil was lifted up, which conceals from 
man the inadequacy of his working Howc\cr prudent!) he 
planned and contemplated all possibilities, the feeling w-as ne^'cr 
absent from his heart that m all things fortune, that is to $a) 
accident, must bestow success, and with this may be connected 
the circumstance that he so often p*a) cd a desperate gtmc w ith 
j , and m particular again and igain hazarded his person 
\Mth daring indifference As mdeed occasronallj men 0/ prr 
dominant sagacit) betake themselves to a pure gnme of hazard 
so there was m Oiesar s rationalism a pomt at which it came 
' ith m) sticjsm 

)t fail to produce a statesman 
• , Caesar was a statesman in the 

deepest sense of the term, and his aim was the highest which 
man is allowed to propose to himvelf— the political, miiifarv , 
mtellectual, and moral regeneration of his own deepfj 
nation, and of the still more dccpl) dcca)ed Ilelkmc nation 
intimately akm to his own The hard school of thirt) vears 
cxpenence changed his views as to the means bv which miv aim 
w as to be reached , his aim itself remained the same in the ti'pcs 
of his hopeless humiliation and of his unhmi ed pierituil'* oi 
power, m the tim-s when as demagogue and conspirator t e »toJe 
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towards it by paths of darkness, and in those when, as joint 
posses.sor of the supreme power and then as monarch, he worked 
at his task in the full light of da\' before the ej'cs of the world. 
All the measures of a permanent king that proceeded from him 
at the most various times a.'ssume their appropriate placo.s in 
the great building-plan. We cannot therefore properly speak 
of isolated achievements of Caesar; he did nothing isolated. 
With justice men commend Caesar the orator for his masculine 
eloquence, which, scorning all the arts of the advocate, like a 
clear flame at once enlightened and warmed. With justice 
men admire in Caesar the author the inimitable simplicity of the 
composition, the unique purity and beauty of the language. 
With justice the greatest masters of war of all timc.s have praised 
Caesar the general, who, in a singular degree disregarding routine 
and tradition, knew always how to find out the mode of warfare 
by which in tlie given ease the enemy was conquered, and which 
was consequently in the given case the right one; who with the 
certainW of divination found the proper means for every end; 
who after defeat stood ready for battle like William of Clrangc, 
and ended the campaign invariably with victory; who managed 
that element of warfare, the treatment of which serves to 
distinguish militar}- genius from the mere ordinary ability of 
an officer — the rapid movement of masses — with unsurpassed 
perfection and found the guarantee of victory not in the massive- 
ness of his forces but in the celerity of their movements, not in 
long preparation but in rapid and bold action even with inade- 
quate means. But all these were with Caesar mere secondary 
matters; he was no doubt a great orator, author, and general, 
but he became each of these merely because he was a consum- 
mate statesman. The soldier more especially played in him 
altogether an accessoiy part, and it is one of the principal 
peculiarities by which he is distinguished from Alexander, 
Hannibal, and Napoleon, that he began his political activity 
not as an officer, but as a demagogue. According to his original 
plan he had purposed to reach his object, like Pericles and Gains 
Gracchus, without force of arms, and throughout eighteen years 
he had as leader of the popular party moved e.xclusively amid 
political plans and intrigues — until, reluctantly convinced of the 
necessity for a military support, he, when already forty years 
of age, headed an army. It was natural that he should even 
afterwards remain still more statesman • than general — just 
like Cromwell, who also transformed himself .from a leader of 
opposition into a military chief and democratic king, and who 
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jn general^ little as the Puntan hero seeTis to resemble the 
dissolute Roman, is yet m his development as well as m the 
objects which he aimed at and the results which he achieved 
of all statesmen perhaps the most alcm to Caesar Ei en in hts 
mode of warfare this improvised generalship may still be 
recognised, the enterprises of Napoleon agamst Egypt and 
against England do not more dearly exhibit the artillery 
lieutenant who had nsen by service to command than the 
similar enterprises of Caesar exhibit the demagogue metamor 
phosed into a general A regularly trained officer would hardly 
ha\e been prepared, through political considerations of a not 
altogether strmgent nature, to set aside the best founded 
military scruples in the way in which Caesar did on se\eral 
occasions, most strikingly m the case of his landing in Epirus 
Several of his acts are therefore censurable m a military point 
of view, but what the generalloses, the statesman gams The 
task of the statesman is universal m its nature lie Caesar s 
gemus, if he undertook things the most varied and most remote 
one from another, they had all without exception a b“anng on 
the one great object to which with infinite fidelity and consis 
tency he devoted himself, and of the manifold aspects and 
directions of his great activity he never preferred one to another 
Although a master of the art of war, he yet from statesmanly 
considerations did his utmost to avert the civil strife and, when 
It nevertheless began, to keep bis laurels from the stain of blood 
Although the founder of a military monarchy, he yet, with an 
I energy unexampled m history, allowed no hierarchy of marshals 
/or government of praetorians to come into existence If he had 
a preference for any one form of services rendered to the state, 
it was for the sciences and arts of peace rather than for those 
of war 

s action as a statesman 
the conditions for this 
I vere united in Gsesa" 

A thorough realist, he never allowed the images of the past ot 
\enerable tradition to disturb him, with him nothing U'as ot 
value in politics but the living present and the law or Kas<m, 
just as m grammar he set aside historical and antiquanan re- 
search and recogrused nothing but on the one hand the ilv^^g 
itsus loquendt and on the other hand the rule of sjTnmetf) A 
bom ruler, he governed the minds of men as the wind dnv 
the clouds, and compelled the most heterogeneous natures to 
place themselves at his service— -th* smooth otizen and tnc 
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rough subaltern, the noble matrons of Rome and the fair 
princesses of Egypt and Mauretania, the brilliant cavalry- 
officer and the calculating banker. His talent for organisation 
was marvellous; no statesman has ever compelled alliances, 
no general has ever collected an army out of unyielding and 
refractory elements with such decision, and kept them together ' 
with such firmness, as Caesar displayed in constraining and 
upholding his coalitions and his legions ; never did regent judge 
his instruments and assign each to the place appropriate for 
him with so acute an eye. 

He was monarch ; but he never played the king. Even when 
absolute lord of Rome, he retained the deportment of the party- 
leader; perfectly pliant and smooth, easy and charming in 
conversation, complaisant towards every one, it seemed as if he 
wished to be nothing but the first among his peers. Caesar 
entirely avoided the blunder of so many men otherwise on an 
equality with him, who have carried into politics the tone of 
military command; however much occasion his disagreeable 
relations with the senate gave for it, he never resorted to out- 
rages such as that of the eighteenth Brumaire. Caesar was 
monarch; but he was never seized with the giddiness of the 
tyrant. He is perhaps the only one among the mighty men of 
the earth, who in great matters and little never acted according 
to inclination or caprice, but always without exception according 
to his duty as ruler, and who, when he looked back on his life, 
found doubtless erroneous calculations to deplore, but no false 
step of passion to regret. There is nothing in the history of 
Caesar’s life, which even on a small scale ^ can be compared 
with those poetico-sensual ebullitions — such as the murder of 
Kleitos or the burning of Persepolis — which the history of his 
great predecessor in the East records. He is, in fine, perhaps 
the only one of those mighty men who have preserved to the 
end of his career the statesman’s tact of discriminating between 
the possible and the impossible, and has not broken down in the 
task which for nobly gifted natures is the' most difficult of all — 
the task of recognising, when on the pinnacle of .success, its 
natural limits. ■ What was possible he performed, and never 
left the possible good undone for the sake of the impossible 
better, never disdained at least to mitigate by palliatives evils 

* The affair with Laberius, told in the well-known prologue, has been 
quoted as an instance of Caesar’s tyrannical caprices, but those who have 
done so have thoroughly misunderstood the irony of the situation as welt 
as of the poet ; to say nothing of the naivete of lamenting as a martyr the 
poet who readily 'pockets his honorarium. 
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that were incurable But where he lecogrused that fate had 
spohen^ he al^^ ays obeyed Alexander on the Hyphasis, Napo- 
leon at MoscoWj turned back because they were compelled to 
do so, and were indignant at destiny for bestowmg even on its 
favourites merely hmited successes Caesar turned back \ olun 
tanly on the Thames and on the Rhine, and at the Danube 
and the Euphrates thought not of imbounded plans of world 
conquest, but merely of carrying mto effect a well-considered 
regulation of the frontiers 

Such was this umque man, uhom it seems so easy and yet 
IS so mfinitely difficult to describe His whole nature is trans 
patent clearness, and tradition preserves more copious and 
more vivid information regarding mm than regardmg any of his 
peers m the ancient world Of such a personage our conceptions 
ma> well vary in pomt of shallowness or depth, but the> cannot 
be, stnctly speakmg, different, to ever> not utterly perverted 
inquirer the grand figure has exhibited the same essential 
features, and yet no one has succeeded m reproducing it to the 
Jjfe 3he secret lies in its perfection In his character as a 
man as well as m his place m history, Cae«ar occupies a position 
where the great contrasts of existence meet and balance each 
other Of the mightiest creative power and >et at the same 
time of the most penetrating judgment, no longer a youth and 
not yet an old man , of the highest energy of will and the highest 
capacity of execution, filled with republican ideals and at the 


of culture — Caesar was the entire and perfect man AccDroiiii,iy 
we miss m him more than m any other histoncaf personage 
what are called characteristic featoires, which are in reality 
nothing else than deviations from the natural course of hu^n 
development. What in Caesar passes for such at the nrtt 
superfiaal glance is, when more dosely observed, seen to be the 
peculiarity not of the mdmdual, but of the epoch of culture 
or of the nation, his youthful adventures, for instance, were 
common to him with all his more gifted contemporarreff cl We 
position, his uupoetical but stroi^ly logical temperament was 
the temperament of Romans m general It form^ part also 
of Caesar s full humanitj that be tvas m the highest o^rec 
p place, for there is no 

nnot but occupj a place 
lac cl culture Caesar 
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was a perfect man just because he more than any other placed 
himself amidst the currents of his, time^ and because he more 
than any other possessed the essential peculiarity of the Roman 
nation — ^practical aptitude as a citizen — in perfection: for his 
Hellenism in fact was only the Hellenism which had been long 
intimately blended with the Italian nationality. But in this 
very circumstance lies the difficulty, we may perhaps say the 
impossibility, of depicting Caesar to the life. As the artist 
can paint ever}'’thing save only consummate beauty, so the 
historian, when once in a thousand years he encounters the 
perfect, can only be silent regarding it. For normality admits 
doubtless of being expressed, but it gives us only the negative 
notion of the absence of defect; the secret of nature, whereby 
in her most finished manifestations normality and individuality 
are combined, is beyond expression. Nothing is left for us but 
to deem those fortunate who beheld this perfection, and to gain 
some faint conception of it from the reflected lustre which rests 
imperishably on the works that were the creation of this great 
nature. These also, it is true, bear the stamp of the time. The 
Roman hero himself stood by the side of his youthful Greek 
predecessor not merely as an equal, but as a superior; but the 
world had meanwhile become old and its youthful lustre had 
faded. The action of Caesar was no longer, like that of Alex- 
ander, a joyous marching onward towards a goal indefinitely 
remote; he built on, and out of, ruins, and was content to 
establish himself as tolerably and as securely as possible within 
the ample but yet definite bounds once assigned to him. With 
reason therefore the delicate poetic tact of the nations has not 
troubled itself about the unpoetical Roman, and has invested 
the son of Philip alone with all the golden lustre of poetry, with 
all the rainbow hues of legend. But with equal reason the 
political life of nations has during thousands of years again and 
again reverted to the lines which Caesar drew; and the fact, 
that the peoples to whom the world belongs still at the present 
day designate the highest of their monarchs by his name, con- 
veys a warning deeply significant and, unhappily, fraught with 
shame. 

If the old, in every respect vicious, state of things was to 
be successfully got rid of and the commonwealth was to be 
renovated, it was necessarj’- first of all that the country should 
be practically tranquillised and that the ground should be 
cleared from the rubbish with which since the recent catas- 
trophe it was everywhere strewed. In this work Caesar set 
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out from the prindple of the tecoudliatioa of the hitherto sub- 
sisting pa^es or, to put it more correctly— for tThere the 
antagontstic principles are irrecondlable, tre cannot speak of 
real leconciljatiQn— from the prmcipTe that the arena, on 'vvlndi 
the nobilit)* and the populace had hitherto contended Trilh each 
other, vras to be awmdoned hy both parties, and that both 
were to meet together on the ground of the new monarchiw! 
constitution. First of all therefore all the older quarrels of the 
republican past were regarded as done an ay for e\-er and irre- 
vocably. W’hile Caesar gave orders that statues of Saha 
which had been thrown down by the raob of the capital on the 
news of the battle of Phaisalus should be re-erected, and thus 
recognised the fact that it became history alone to sit in judg- 
ment on that great man, he at the same time cancelled the 
remaining effects of Sulla's exceptional laws, recalled from exile 
those who had been banished in the times of the Cijinan and 
Sertorian troubles, and restored to the children of those out- 
lawed by Sulla their forfeited priril^ of eligibrlitj* to ©See. 
In like manner all those were restored, who in the ptelirainaiy 
. .. r <1 .V. I .j 1..1 ..V 


still under attainder; and Milo, the roost daring conddttsere ol 
^ the senatorial party, was excluded from the general pardon. 
Far more difficult than the settlement of these questions, 
which already belonged substantiMly to the past waa the treat- 
ment of the parties confronting each other at the moment 
on the one hand Caesar's own democratic adherents, on the 
other hand the m erthrown aristocmiy. That the former shculo 
be, if posrible, still less satisfied th^ the latter n-ith Caesars 
conduct after the >-ictorj* and nith his summons to abandon the 
old standing-ground of part)*, was to be expect^. 
himself desired doubtless on the whole the same issue 
Gmus Gnicdius had contemplated; but the des’cns of tre 
Caesarians were no longer those of the Grocthans, Ihe Komtn 
popular par^’ had be^ driven onward in gradual prcgre«ion 
from reform to reflation, from «\-oIuticn to ananAy, 
ananAy to a war against property; they celebnicd morg 
theroseh-cs the memory of the re%n of terror ard now 
the tomb of Cathina, as formerly that of the Gracchi, witn 
fiowers and garlands j they had pUced Ibemseh'cs under Caesar i 
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banner, because they expected him to do for them Avliat Calilina 
had not be'en able to accomplish. But as it speedily became 
plain that Caesarwas vet)' far from intending to be the executor 
of Calilina, and that the utmost which deblon: might expect 
from him was some alleviations of payment and modification.s 
of procedure, indignation found loud vent in the inquir)*. For 
whom then had the popular party conquered, if not for the 
people.^ and the rabble of this description, high and low, out of 
pure chagrin at the miscarriage of their politico-economic Satur- 
nalia began first to coquet with the Pompeians, and then even 
during Caesar’s absence of nearly two years from Italy (January' 
W’ — autumn V-') to instigate there a second civil war within 
the first. 

Tlie praetor Marcus Caelius Rufus, a good aristocrat and 
bad -payer of debts, of some talent and much culturc,<as a 
vehement and fluent orator hitherto in the senate and in the 
Forum one of the most zealous champions for Caesar, proposed 
to the people — without being instructed from any higher quarter 
to do so — a law which granted to debtors a respite of six years 
free of interest, and then, when he was opposed in this step, 
proposed a second law* which even cancelled all claims from 
loans and current house rents; whereupon the Caesarian senate 
deposed him from his office. It was just on the eve of the 
battle of Pharsalus, and the balance in the great contest seemed 
to incline to the side of the Pompeians; Rufus entered into 
communication with the old senatorian band-leader Milo, and 
the two contrived a counter-revolution, which inscribed on its 
banner partly the republican constitution, partly the cancelling 
of creditors’ claims and the manumission of slaves. Milo left 
his place of exile !Massilia, and called the Pompeians and the 
slave-herdsmen to arms in the region of Thurii; Rufus made 
arrangements to seize the town of Capua by armed slaves. 
But the latter plan was detected before its execution and frus- 
trated by the Capuan militia; Quintus Pedius, who advanced 
with a legion into the territory of Thurii, scattered the band 
making havoc there; and the fall of the tvvo leaders put an end 
to the scandal (Vs)* 

Nevertheless there was found in the following year ('/r”) 
a second fool, the tribune of the people, Publius Dolabella, 
who, equally insolvent but far from being equally gifted with 
his predecessor, introduced afresh his law as to creditors’ claims 
and house rents, and with his colleague Lucius Trebellius began 
on that point once more — it was the last time — the demagogic 
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of the Numidian king Juba; their property was confiscated 
by way of penalty for their treason. Even to the officers of the 
conquered party Caesar had granted unlimited pardon up to the 
close of the Spanish campaign of ; but he became con- 
vinced that in this he had gone too far, and that the removal 
at least of the leaders among them was inevitable. The rule 
by which he was thenceforth guided was, that every one who 
after the capitulation of Ilerda had served as an officer in the 
enemy’s army or had sat in the opposition-senate, if he survived 
the close of the struggle, forfeited his property and his political 
rights, and was banished from Italy for life; if he did not survive 
the close of the struggle, his property at least fell to the state ; 
but any one of these, who had formerly accepted pardon from 
Caesar and was once more found in the ranks of the enemy, in 
that case forfeited his life. These rules were however materially 
modified in the execution. The sentence of death was actually 
executed only against a very few of the numerous backsliders. 
In the confiscation of the property of the fallen not only were the 
debts attaching to the several portions of the estate as well as 
the claims of the widows for their dowries paid off, as was reason- 
able, but a portion of the paternal estate was left also to the 
children of the deceased. Lastly not a few of those who, in 
consequence of those rules were liable to punishment and confisca- 
tion of property, were at once pardoned entirely or got off with 
fines, like the African capitalists who were impressed as members 
of the senate of Utica. And even the others almost without 
exception got their freedom and property restored to them, 
if they could only prevail on themselves to petition Caesar to 
that effect; on severahwho declined to do so, such as the con- 
sular Marcus Marcellus, pardon was even conferred unasked, 
and ultimately in a general arnnesty was issued for all who 
were still unrecalled. 

The republican opposition submitted to be pardoned; but 
it was not reconciled. Discontent with the new order of things 
and exasperation against the unwonted ruler were, general. 
For open political resistance there was indeed no farther oppor- 
tunity — it was hardly worth; taking into .account, that some 
oppositional tribunes on occasion of the question of title acquired 
for themselves the republican crown of martyrdom by a demon- 
strative intervention against those who had called Caesar king 
— ^but republicanism found expression all the more decidedly 
as an opposition of opinion, and in secret agitation and plotting. 
Not a hand stirred when the Imperator appeared in p 
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This settlement of the commonwealth was acceptab’e to no 
part\, and had to be imposed on his associates no k's than on 
his opponents Caesar’s own position ivas now m a certain 
sense more imperilled than before the victory, but what he 
lost, the state gained By annihiiatmg the parties and no*" 
simplj sparing the partisans but allowmg every man of talent 
or e\ en merely of good descent to attain to office irrespectn e 
of his political past, he gamed for hts great buildmg all the worh 
mg power extant m the state, and not onlv so, but the voluntary 
or compulsory participation of men of all parties in the same 
work led the nation also over imperceptibly to the newly 
prepared ground The fact that this reconciliation of the 
parties was for the moment only external and that thev were for 
the present much le's agreed in adherence to the new state of 
things than in hatred agamst Caesar, did not mislead him, he 
knew well that antagonisms lose tbeir keenness when brought 
into such outward union, and that onlv m this wav can the 
statesman anticipate the work of time, which alone is able 
finally to heal such a strife by laj mg the old generation m the 
grave Still less did he mquire who hated him or meditated 
bis assassmation Like everv genume statesman he served not 
the people for reward — not even for the reward of their love — 
but sacrificed the favour of his contemporanes for the blessing 
of posterity, and above all for the permission to save and renew 
hts nation 

In attemptmg to give a detailed account of the mode m 
hich the tnnsition was effected from the old to the new state 


of things, we must first of all recollect that Caesar came not to 
begin, but to complete The plan of a new polity suited to 
the times, long ago projected by Gaius Gracchus, had been 
mamtamed by his adherents and successors with more or J^s 
of ‘spirit and success but without wavering Caesar, from the 
outset and as it w ere by hereditai> nght the head of the popular 
party, had for thirty >ears borne aloft its banner iiithout ever 
changmg or even so much as concealmg his colours , he rertiauiea 
democrat even when monarch Ashesccepted without linita 
tion, apart of course from the preposterous projei^ of Cattlma 
and Qodms, the heritage of his part> , as he displaj'cd tn 
bitterest, even personal, hatred to the anstocmiy and tn 
genume aristocrats, and as he returned unchanged the 
ideas of Roman democracy vn alleviation of 
debtors, transmarine colonisation, gradual , 

differences of rights among the classes bclongmg to tee siaic. 
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emancipation of the executive power from the senate: his 
monarchy was so little at variance with democracy, that demo- 
cracy on the contrary only attained its completion and fulfil- 
ment by means of that monarchy. For his monarcliy was not 
the Oriental despotism of divine right, but a monarchy such 
as Gaius Gracchus wished to found, such as Pericles and Crom- 
well founded — the representation of the nation by the man 
in whom it puts supreme and unlimited confidence. The ideas, 
which lay at thc foundation of Caesar’s work, were so far not 
strictly new; but to him belongs their realisation, which after 
all is eveiynvhere the main matter; and to him pertains the 
grandeur of execution, which would probably have surprised 
the brilliant projector himself if he could have seen it, and which 
has impressed, and will always impress, every one to whom it 
has been presented in the living reality or in the mirror of history 
— ^to whatever historical epoch or whatever shade of politics 
he may belong — according to the measures of his ability to com- 
prehend human and historical greatness, with deep and ever- 
deepening admiration. 

At this point however it is proper expressly once for all to 
postulate what the historian everjnvhere tacitly presumes, 
and to protest against the custom — common to simplicity and 
perfidy — of using historical praise and historical censure, 
dissociated from the given circumstances, as phrases of general 
application, and in the present case of construing our judg- 
ment respecting Caesar into a judgment respecting what is 
called Caesarianism. It is true that the history of past centuries 
ought to be the instructress of the present; but not in the 
vulgar sense, as if one could simply by turning over the leaves 
discover the conjunctures of the present in the records of the 
past, and collect from these the symptoms for a political diag- 
nosis and the specifics for a prescription; it is instructive only 
so far as the observation of earlier forms of culture reveals the 
organic conditions of civilisation generally — the fundamental 
forces everywhere alike, and the manner of their combination 
everyAvhere different — and leads and encourages men, not to 
unreflecting imitation, but to independent reproduction. In 
this sense the history of Caesar and of Roman Imperialism, with 
all the unsurpassed greatness of the master-worker, with, all 
the historical necessity of the work, is in truth a more bitter 
censure of modem autocracy than could be written by the. hand 
of man. According to the same'law of nature, in virtue of which 
the smallest organism infinit^y surpasses the most artistic 
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the designation of the month m which he was bom by the name 
which It still bears of Julius, and other manifestations of the 
foolish tendency townnis a courtly tone, which ultunatelj 
passed into the siiUest adoration Evidently an attempt was 
thus made — apparently by way of compromise between the 
new courtK devotion and the republican aversion to c^I the 
monarch) by its nght name — to analj se the absolute authontj 
of the monarch into its individual constituent elements, which 
in truth was as superfluous as it was logicall) mistaken, for 
absolute power bv virtue of its \-ery nature withdraws itself 
from all specification That Caesar himself mtended to manu 
facture his new kingly power out of this bundle of old and new 
offices and extraordinary commissions, is a conjecture more 
naive than ingenious Men of judgment will not require any 
proof, either that Caesar mtended to engraft on the common 
wealth his supreme power, not merely for a few j'tars or even 
as a personal office for an mdefinitc period or for life somewhat 
like SuliVs regency , but as an essential and permanent organ— 
in other words, as hereditary power— or that he selected for the 
new mstitution an appropriate and simple designation, for if 
it iS a political blunder to create names without substantial 
meanmg, it is scarcely a less error to set up the substance of 
plenary power w ithout a name Only it u not easy to deter 
mine what was the formal shape chosen by Oiesar, partly 
because in this period of transition the ephemeral and the per 
minent buildings are not clearly discriminated from each other, 
partly because the de'otion of his clients whidi already antici 
pated the nod of their master loaded him wth a multitude- 
offensive doubtless to himself— of decrees of confidence and laws 
conferring honours Least of all did the tnbunician 
furnish an available expression to designate the functions of tft« 


consulship, on account of the collegiate character that tuuiu 1 

wfJJbe^e^xariJedirojDthiSftffifC, Chesar too laboured cv idenny 

to degrade thu. hitherto supreme magistracy into an 
and even when be undertook jt, did not ordmanly hold it 10 
the whole vear, but soon resigned it to subordinate personae 
The dictatorship was pr'ctically the most prominent in 
of frequency and definiteness among Caesars many 
evidently because Caesar employed it m ihc significance wh 
it had of old in the constitutional machmerv— os an evu* 
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ordinary presidency for surmounting extraordinary crises. 
On the other hand it was far from recommending itself as the 
expression of the new monarchy, for it was a magistracy clotlied 
with an exceptional and unpopular character ; and it was much 
too narrow to embrace the new monarchy, if Caesar was in%'cstcd 
— as seems to have been the case, and as from his earlier party 
position could hardly be otherwise — not with the anomalous 
Sullan, but with (the limit of time excepted) the ordinary 
republican, dictatorship. 

The new name of Imperator, on the other hand, appears 
in every respect the appropriate formal expression to the new 
monarchy; just because it is new, and no definite outward 
occasion for its introduction is apparent. The new wine might 
not be put into old bottles; here is a new name for the new 
thing, and that name most pregnantly sums up what the demo- 
cratic party had already expressed in the Gabinian law, only 
with less precision, as the function of its chief — the concentration 
of official power {imperimt) in the hands of a popular chief 
independent of the senate. We find on Caesar’s coins, especially 
those of the last period, alongside of the dictatorship the title 
of Imperator prevailing, and in Caesar’s law as to political crimes 
the monarch seems to have been designated by this name ; and, 
what is quite decisive, the authority of Imperator was given to 
Caesar not merely for his own person, but also for his bodily 
or adopted descendants. Accordingly the following times, 
though not immediately, connected the monarchy with the title 
of Imperator. To lend to this new office at once a democratic 
and a religious sanction, Caesar probably intended to associate 
with it on the one hand the tribunician power, on the other the 
supreme pontificate, as heirlooms, although it is only in the case 
of the supreme priesthood that we have express testimony to his 
having made it hereditary. In point of state-law the new office 
of Imperator was based on the position which the consuls or 
proconsuls occupied outside of the pomerium, so that not merely 
the military command, but the supreme judicial and conse- 
quently also the administrative power, were included in it.^ 

^ The widely spread opinion, which sees in the imperial office of Imperator 
an essentially military power, namely, the dignity of general of the empire 
tenable for life, is entirely erroneous, and is not warranted either by the 
signification of the word or by the view taken by the old authorities. 
Impenuin is the power of command, imperator is the possessor of that 
power; in these words as in the corresponding Greek terms Kpdros, 
uiroKpirup so little is there implied a specific military reference, that it is 
■on the contrary the very characteristic of the Roman official power, where 
it appears purely and completely, to embrace war and process — that is. 
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The Imperator stood to the consul in a certain measure as ti 
latter stood to the praetor, inasmuch as their authority w; 
similar m kind, but in case of collision, as the praetor gar e wa 
to the consul, so the consul gave waj to the Imperator, whic 
\\as also distinctly marked externally by the elevated unperi; 
chair placed between the two official seats of the consuls Tt 
authonty of the Imperator was qualitatively superior to tl: 
consular proconsular, only m so far as the former w as not limite 
as respected time or space but was held for life and hentabi 
and operative also m the capital, as the Imperator could nol 
while the consul could, be checked by colleagues of equal power 
and as all the restrictions placed m course of time on the ongina 
supreme official pon er — especially the obligation to gn e place b 
the provocaito and to respect the advice of the senate— did no 
apply to the Imperator 

la a word, this new office of Imperator was nothing else thar 
the pnmitive regal office re^tablished, for it was those vcr) 
restrictions — as respected the temporal and local limitation oi 
power, the collegiate arrangement, and the ccHjperation of the 
senate or the community that was necessary m certain cases— 
v-luch distinguished the consul from the king (i 246 
There is hardly a trait of the new monarchy which was not 
found m the old the union of the supreme military, judicial, 
and administrative authonty m the hands of the pnnce, a 
reliffious presidency over the commonwealth, the right 01 
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issuing ordinances -with binding power; the reduction of the 
senate to a council of state; the revival of the patriciate and of 
the praefecture of the city; the peculiar quasi-hereditary 
character, for the constitution of Caesar, exactly like those of 
Cromwell and Napoleon, allowed the monarch to nominate his 
successor under the forms of adoption. But still more striking 
than these analogies is the internal similarity of the monarchy 
of Ser\dus Tullius and the monarchy of Caesar; if those old kings 
of Rome vdth all their plenitude of power had yet been sovereigns 
of a free community and themseh^cs the protectors of the 
commons against the nobility, Caesar too had not come to 
destroy liberty but to fulfil it, and primarily to break the 
intolerable yoke of the aristocracy. Nor need it surprise us 
that Caesar, anything but a political antiquar}', went back five 
hundred years to find the model for a new state; for, seeing 
that the supreme magistracy of the Roman commonwealth had 
remained at all times a royalty restricted by a number of special 
laws, the idea of the regal office itself had by no means become 
obsolete. At ver>' various periods and from very different sides 
— in the republican dictatorship, in the decemviral power, in the 
Sullan regency — there had been even during the republic a 
practical recurrence to it; indeed by a certain logical necessity, 
whenever an exceptional power seemed to be needed, the un- 
limited imperiwn, which was simply nothing else than the regal 
power, came into play in contradistinction to the usual limited 
iinperium. 

Lastly, outward considerations also recommended this re- 
currence to the former royalty. Mankind have infinite difficulty 
in reaching new creations, and therefore cherish the once 
developed forms as sacred heirlooms. Accordingly Caesar very 
judiciously connected himself with Servius Tullius, in the same 
way as subsequently Charlemagne connected himself with Caesar, 
and Napoleon attempted at least to connect himself with Charle- 
magne. He did so, not in a circuitous wa)'^ and secretly, but, as 
well as his successors, in the most open manner possible ; it was 
indeed the very object of this connection to find a clear, national 
and popular form of expression for the new state. From ancient 
times there stood on the Capitol the statues of those seven kings, 
whom the cCnventional history of Rome was wont to bring on 
the stage; Caesar ordered his OAvn to be erected beside them as 
the eighth. He appeared publicly in the costume of the old 
kings of Alba. In his new law as to political offenders the 
principal variation from that of Sulla was, that there was placed 
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alongside of the national communit)-, and on a level ^vith it, 
the Imperator as the li\Tng and personal expression of the 
people. In the formula used for politicaf oaths there vras added 
to the Jotds and the Penates of the Roman people the Genius of 
the Imperator. The outward badge of monarchy was, according 
to the ^'iew 'universally diffused in antiqui^, the image of the 
monarch on the coins; from the year Vt the head of Caesar 
appears on those of the Roman state. 

There could accordingly be no complaint at least on the score 
that Caesar left the public in the dark as to his view of his 
position; as distinctly and as formally as possible he came 
forward not merely as monarch, but as very I^g of Rome. It 
is possible even, although not exactly probable, and at any rate 
of subordinate importance, that he had it in view to designate 
his offidal power not with the new name of Impeptor, but 
directly with the old one of king.^ E\'en in h!s lifetime many 
of his enemies as of his friends ^vere of opinion that he mtendeo 
to have himself expressly nominated mg of Rome; sevci^ 
indeed of his most vehement adherents suggested to him m 
different ways and at different times that be should assume the 
crown; most strikingly of all, Marcus Antonins, when he w 
consul offered the diadem to Caesar before all the people (xsth 
February But Caesar rejected these proposals without 

exception at once. If he at the same time took steps agamst 
those who mmle use of these incidents to stir republics opposi- 
tion, it by no means follows from this that he ivas not in eames* 

* Ou this qcfsUon there iQsr be dificrcnce of opmico; the 

however^at it wasJZiesar’s intenUoa to^nJe^he 
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with his rejection; and as little has proof been adduced that 
these invitations took place at his bidding, with the view of 
preparing the multitude for the unwonted spectacle of the 
Roman diadem. It may have been the uncalled-for zeal of 
vehement adherents alone that occasioned these incidents; it 
may be also, tliat Caesar merely permitted or even suggested 
the scene with Antonius, in order to put an end in as marked 
a manner as possible to the inconvenient gossip by a declinature 
made before the eyes of the burgesses and inserted by supreme 
command even in the calendar of the state. The probability 
is that Caesar, who appreciated alike the value of a convenient 
formal designation and the antipathies of the multitude which 
fasten more on the names than on the essence of things, was 
resolved to avoid the name of king as tainted \nth an ancient 
cinse and as more familiar to the Romans of his time when 
applied to the despots of the East than to their own Numa and 
Sendus, and to appropriate the substance of royalty under the 
title of Imperator. 

But, whatever may have been the style and title, the sovereign 
ruler was there, and accordingly the court established itself at 
once with all its due accompaniments of pomp, insipidity, and 
emptiness. Caesar appeared in public not in the robe of the 
consuls which was bordered with, purple stripes, but in the robe 
wholly of purple which was reckoned in antiquity as the proper 
regal attire, and received, seated on his golden chair and with- 
out rising from it, the solemn procession of the senate. Tlie 
festivals in his honour commemorative of birthday, of victories, 
and of vo-svs, filled the calendar. When Caesar came to the 
capital, his principal servants marched forth in troops to great 
distances so as to meet and escort him. To be near to him began 
to be of such importance, that the rents rose in the quarter of 
the city where he lived. Personal interviews with him were 
rendered so difficult by the multitude of individuals soliciting 
audience, that Caesar found himself compelled in many cases to 
communicate even rvith his intimate friends in rvriting, and that 
persons even of the highest rank had to wait, for hours in the 
ante-chamber. People felt, more clearly than was agreeable to 
Caesar himself, that they no longer approached a fellow-citizen. 
There arose a monarchical aristocracy, which was in a remark- 
able manner at once new and old, and which had sprung out of 
the idea of casting into the shade the aristocracy of the oligarchy, 
by that of royalty, the nobility by the patriciate. The patrician 
body still subsisted, although without essential privileges as air 
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o*der, in the character of a dose aristocratic guild (1 298), but 

as It could receive no new genUs (1 258) it had dwindled awaj 
more and more in the course of centunes^ and in the time of 
Caesar there were not more than fifteen or sixteen patncjan 
gentes still m existence Caesar himself sprung from one of 
them, got the right of creatu^ new patncian gentes conferred 
on the Imperator by decree of the people, and so established, 
m contrast to the republican nobihty, the new aristocracy of the 
patriciate, which most happily combined all the requisites of a 
monarchical aristocracy — the charm of antiquity, entire de 
pendence on the government, and total instgmficance On all 
sides the new sovereignty revealed itself 
Under a monarch thus practically unlimited there could 
hardly be room for a constitution at all— still less for a con 
tmuance of the hitherto existing commonwealth based on the 
legal CO operation of the burgesses, the senate, and the several 
magistrates Caesar fully and deftnitely reverted to the tradi 
tioa of the regal penod , the burgess assembly remained— what 
It had already been in that period— by the side of and with the 
king the supreme and ultimate expression of the will of the 
sovereign people, the senate was brought back to its onginal 
destination of giving advice to the ruler when he requested it, 
and lastly the ruler concentrated m his person anew the whole 
magisterial authority, so that there existed no independent state 
official by his side any more than by the side of the kings of 

-j the earliest times 

^ In legislation the democratic monarch adhered to the primitive 
maxim of Roman state law, that the community of the people 
m concert with the king convoking them had alone the power 
of organically regulating the commonwealth, and he h&d his 
constitutive enactments regularly sanctioned b) decree of 
people The free energy and the authority half moral, half 
political, which the yea or nay of those old warrior asscmbiiw 
had earned with it, could not mdeed be again instilled into the 
so-called comitia of this period, the co-operation of the burgesaW 
in legislation, which m the old constitution had been extremely 
limited but real and living, was in the new practically an un 
substantial shadow There was therefore no need of special 
restnctive measures against the comitia, many j ears' expenence 

- «- / as w cl! as the 
•mal sovcreip 
lement in the 

Caesanan system and indirectly of practical significance, onI> 
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in so far as they serv’ed to retain in principle the sovereignty 
of the people and to constitute an energetic protest against 
sultan ism. 

But at the same time — as is not only obvious of itself, but 
is also distinctly stated — the other maxim also of the oldest 
state-law was revived b}' Caesar himself, and not merely for 
the first time by his successors; viz., that what the supreme, 
or rather sole, magistrate commands is unconditionally valid 
so long as he remains in office, and that, while legislation no 
doubt belongs only to the king and the burgesses in concert, 
the royal edict is equivalent to law at least till the demission of 
its author. 

^^^lile the democratic king thus conceded to the community 
of the people at least a formal share in the sovereignty, it was 
by no means his intention to divide his authority with what 
had hitherto been the governing body, the college of senators. 
The senate of Caesar was to be — in a quite different way from 
the later senate of Augustus — ^nothing but a supreme council 
of state, which he made use of for advising witli him beforehand 
as to laws, and for the issuing of the more important administra- 
tive ordinances through it, or at least under its name — for cases 
in fact occurred where decrees of senate were issued, of which 
none of the senators recited as present at their preparation had 
any cognisance. There were no materal difficulties of form in 
reducing the senate to its original deliberative position, which 
it had overstepped more dc facio than de jure ; but in this case 
it was necessary to protect himself from practical resistance, 
for the Roman senate was as much the headquarters of the 
opposition to Caesar as the Attic Areopagus was of the opposi- 
tion to Pericles. Chiefly for this reason the number of senators, 
which had hitherto amounted at most to six hundred in its 
normal condition (iii. 339) and had been greatly reduced by the 
recent crises, was raised by extraordinary supplement to nine 
hundred; and at the same time, to keep it at least up to this 
mark, the number of quaestors to be nominated annually, that 
is of members annually admitted to the senate, was raised from 
twenty to forty The extraordinary filling up of the senate 
was undertaken by the monarch alone. In the case of the 
ordinary additions he secured to himself a permanent influence 
through the circumstance, that the electoral colleges were bound 
by law to give their votes to the first twenty candidates for the 

* According to the probable estinaate formerly assumed (iii. 339), this 
would yield an average aggregate number of from 1000 to 1200 senators. 
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quaestorship who were prodded with letters of recommendation 
from the monarch; besides, the crown was at liberty to confer 
the honora^ rights attaching to the quaestorship or to any 
office superior to it, and consequently a seat in the senate in 
particular, by way of exception even on individuals not qualified. 
The selection of the extraordinary members who were added 
natiirally fell in the mam on adherents of the new order of 
things, and introduced, along with tquites of respectable stand- 
ing, various dubious and plebeian personages into the proud 
corporation — former senators who had been erased from the 
roll by the censor or in consequence of a judicial sentence, 
foreigners from Spain and Gaul who had to some extent to learn 
their I.atm in the senate, men lately subaltern officers who had 
not previously received even the equestnan ring, sons of freed- 
men or of such as followed dishonourable trades, and other 
elements of a like kind. The exclusive circles of ffie nobility, 
to whom this change m the personal composition of the senate 
naturally gave the bitterest offence, saw in it an intcntionil 
, . * '*• *— ’*self. Caesar was not 

• • . he was as determined 

• . - icil as he was convinced 

• ‘U. They might more 

correctly have dscemea in U)i» piuww-jig the intention of the 
monani to take away from the senate its former character of 
an exclusive representation of the oligarchic aristocracy, and to 
ft once more — ^vvhat it had been in the regal period— a 
• • . « • ' K«ionging to the 

. • • )t necessarily 

• • . . reigner; just 

as those earliest kings mtrouuteu iiv.* w— g, • , 75 ^ 80, 356), 
Caesar introduced non-Italians into his senate. 

\^ile the rule of the nobility was thus set aside’ and its 
existence undermined, and while the senate in its new form was 
merely a tool of the monarch, autocracy was at the same time 
most strictly carried out m the administration and government 
of the state, and the whole executive was concentrated in the 
hands of the monarch. First of all, the Iraperator naturally 
decided in person every question of any moment. ^ Caesar vas 
■ . . fo an extent ivhich we puny 

... ■ ■ -J— ’“ly 
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displaying throughout an acti\nty -which transcends our notions 
of human powers of working, the reason lies, not in an)- change 
that human nature has undergone since that time, but in the 
change which has taken place since then in the organisation of 
the household . The Roman house was a machine, in which even 
the intellectual powers of the slaves and frcedmen yielded their 
produce to the master; a master, who knew how to govern these, 
worked 'as it were with countless minds. It was the hcmc ideal 
of bureaucratic centralisation; which our counting-house system 
strives indeed zealously to imitate, but remains as far behind 
the prototj-pe as the modem power of capital is inferior to the 
ancient S3'stem of slavery, Caesar knew how to profit by this 
advantage; wherever any post demanded special confidence, we 
see him filling it up on principle — so far as other considerations 
at all permit — with his slaves, freedmen, or clients of humble 
birth. His works as a whole show what an organising genius 
like his could accomplish with such an instrument; but to the 
question, how the details of these man'-ellous feats were achieved, 
we have no adequate answer. Bureaucracy resembles a manu- 
. factor}' also in this respect, that the work done does not appear 
as that of the individuals who have worked at it, but as that 
of the manufactory which stamps it. This much only is quite 
clear, that Caesar had no helper at all in his work who exerted 
a personal influence over it or was even so much as initiated 
into the whole plan; he was not only the sole master-workman, 
but he worked also without skilled associates, merely with 
common labourers. 

With respect to details as a matter of course in strictly 
political affairs Caesar avoided, so far was at all .possible, 
any delegation ,of his functions. WTiere it was inevitable, as 
especially when during his frequent absence from Rome he had 
need of a higher organ there, the person destined for this purpose 
was, significantly enough, not the legal deputy of the monarch, 
the prefect of the city, but a confidant without officially 
recognised jurisdiction, usually Caesar’s banker, the cunning 
and pliant Phoenician merchant Lucius Cornelius Balbus from 
Gades, In administration Caesar was above all careful to 
, resume the keys of the state-chest — ^which the senate had appro- 
priated to itself after the fall of the regal power, and by means 
of -which it had possessed itself of the govemnient — and to 
entrust them only to those seiyants who with their persons -\vere 
absolutely and exclusively devoted to him. In respect of owner- 
, ship indeed the private means of the monarch remained, of 
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course, strictly separate from the property of the state, but 
Caesar took m hand the administration ,of the whole financial 
and monetary system of the state, and conducted it entirelj m 
the way m which he and the Roman grandees generally were 
wont to manage the admmistration of their own means and 
substance For the future the levying of the provinaal revenues 
and in the mam also the management of the comage vere 
entrusted to the slaves and freedmen of the Imperator, and men 
of the senatorial order were excluded from it*— a momentous step, 
out of which grew in course of time the important das* of 
procurators and the “ imperial household ” 

Of the governorships on the other hand, which, after thev had 
handed their financial business over to the new imperial tax- 
receivers, were still more than they had formerly been essentially 
military commands, that of Egypt alone was transferred to the 
monarch’s own retainers The country of the Nile, m a peculiar 
manner geographically isolated and politically centralised, was 
better fitted than any other district to break off permanently 
under an able leader from the central power, as the attempts 
which had repeatedly been made by hard pressed Italian party* 
chiefs to establish themselves there dunng the recent crisis 
sufficiently proved Probably jt was smp\y this consideration 
that induced Caesar not to declare the land formally a proMnce, 
but to tolerate the comparatively harmless Lagidae there, and 
certainly for this reason the legions stationed m Egypt isere rwt 
entrusted to a man belonging to the senate or in other %\orm 
* to the former government, but this command was, just like the 
posts of tax receivers, treated as a menial office (p 454) ^ 
generid however the consideration had weight with Caesar, that 
the soldiers of Rome should not, like those of Oriental kings, 
be commanded by lackeys It remained the rule to cntn^t 
the more importantgovemorships to thosewhohad been consuls, 
the less important to those who had been praetors, and onct 
more, instead of the five years’ mterval prescnbcd by the Iai» 
of (p 406), the commencement of the governorship^ as m tli« 
ancient fashion directly annexed to the close of the 
functions in the atj On the other hand the distnbution of m 
provinces among the qualified candidates, which had hitherto 

— »- j — * the people or senate, sofJie* 

rate or bj lot, “ 

were frequcntlj inducw 
to abdicate before the end of the year and to make toom ot 
after-elected consuls {consults si^eelC), as, moreover, 
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number of praetors anmmlly nominated was raised from eight 
to sixteen, and the nomination of half of them was cntimsted 
to the Imperator in the same way as that of the half of the 
quaestors; and, lastly, as there was reser\’ed to the Imperator 
the right of nominating, if not titular consuls, at any rate titular 
praetors and titular quaestors: Caesar secured a sufficient 
number of candidates acceptable to him for filling up the 
governorships. Their recall remained of course left to the 
discretion of the regent as well as their nomination ; as a rule 
it was assumed that the consular governor should not remain 
more than two years, nor the praetorian more than one year, 
in the province. 

Lastly, so far as concerns the administration of the city which 
was his capital and residence, the Imperator evidently intended 
for a time to entrust this also to magistrates similarly nominated 
by him. He revived the old cit5'-lieutenancy of the regal period 
(i, 64); on different occasions he committed during his absence 
the administration of the capital to one or more such lieutenants 
nominated by him without consulting the people and for an 
indefinite period, who united in themselves the functions of 
all the administrative magistrates and possessed even the right 
of coining money with their o^vn name, although of course not 
with their own effigy. In V*/ ^i^d in the first nine months of 
there were, moreover, neither praetors nor curule aediles 
nor quaestors; the consuls too were nominated in the former 
year only towards its close, and in the latter Caesar was even 
consul Avithout a colleague. This looks altogether like an 
attempt to revive completely the old regal authority within the 
city of Rome, as far as the limits enjoined by the democratic 
past of the new monarch; in other words, of magistrates 
additional to the king himself, to allow only the prefect of the 
city during the king’s absence and the tribunes and plebeian 
aediles appointed for protecting popular freedom to continue 
in existence, and to abolish the consulship, the censorship, the 
praetorship, the curule aedileship, and the quaestorship.^ But 
Caesar subsequently departed from this; he neither accepted 
the royal title himself, nor did he cancel those venerable names 
interwoven with the glorious history of the republic. The 
consuls, praetors, aediles, tribunes, and quaestors retained 

’ Hence accordingly the cautious turns of expression on the mention of 
these magistracies in Caesar’s laws; cum censor aliusvc quis magistraius 
Romac populi censum aget (L. Jul. mun. 1. 144); praetor isve qtiei Romae 
hire deicundo praeerit (L. Ruhr, often); quaestor urbanus queive aeraria 
praeerit {L. Jul. mun. 1. 37 etc.). 
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position .as y,c thnt the*^ Roman empire ^ 

the foundation of P _ m consistency inth it 

identified in* the o ^ ^ through 

the municipal nmgis^ ° ^ ,j,e monarchy of CaesK 

out as magistrate of ,t feU mto abeyance, the 

that new and^ iStaiceforth only the first ™oiig 
magistrate of the Tmpiie, and the consulship m 

the many ”“““P“^““ ° „ Utula? pit, which preerved a 
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stalls in the fourth college of the banquet-masters. If the 
Roman state-hierarchy had hitherto sensed as a support to the 
ruling oligarchy, it might render precisely the same seiauce to 
the new monarchy. T^e conservative religious policy of the 
senate was transferred to the new kings of Rome; when the 
strictly conseia^ative Varro published about this time his “ Anti- 
quities of Divine Things,” the great fundamental repository 
of Roman state-theology, he could dedicate it to the Poniifex 
Maximus Caesar. Tlie faint lustre wliich the worship of Jovis 
was still able to impart shone round the newly established 
throne; and the old national faith became in its last stages the 
instrument of a Caesarian papacy, which, however, was from 
the outset but hollow and feeble. 

In judicial matters, first of all, the old regal jurisdiction 
was re-established. As the king had originally been judge in 
criminal and civil causes, without being legally bound in the 
former to respect an appeal to the prerogfitive of mercy in the 
people, or in the latter to commit the decision of the question 
in dispute to jurymen ; so Caesar claimed the right of bringing 
capital causes as well as private processes for sole and final 
decision to his own bar, and disposing of them in the event of his 
presence personally, in the event of his absence by the city- 
lieutenant. In fact we find liim, quite after the manner of the 
ancient kings, now sitting in judgment publicly in the Forum 
of the capital on Roman burgesses accused of high treason, 
now holding a judicial inquir}’^ in his house regarding the client 
princes accused of the like crime; so that the only privilege, 
which the Roman burgesses had as compared with, the other 
subjects of the king, seems to have consisted in the publicity 
of the judicial procedure. But. this resuscitated supreme 
jurisdiction of the kings, although Caesar discharged its duties 
with impartiality and care, could only from the nature of the 
case find practical application in exceptional cases. 

For the usual procedure in criminal and - civil causes the 
former republican mode of administering justice was sub- 
stantially retained. Criminal causes were still disposed of as 
formerly before the different .jury-commissions entitled to deal 
with, the several crimes, civil causes partly before the court of 
inheritance or, as it was commonly called, of the centumviri, 
partly before the single judices’, the superintendence of judicial 
proceedings was as formerly conducted in the capital chiefly 
by the praetors, in the provinces by^ the governors. Political 
crimes too continued even under the monarchy to be referred 
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to a jury commission, the n«v ordinance, ivKich Caesar issued 
respecting them, speafied tjie acts legally punishable wth 
precision and m a liberal spmt nhich excluded all prosecution 
of opinions, and it fixed as the penaltj not death, but banish- 
ment As respects the selection of the jurymen, whom the 
senatorial party desired to see chosen exclusively from the 
senate and the strict Gracchans e\.clusi\xly from the eques 
trian order, Caesar, faithful to the principle of reconaluig the 
parties, left the matter on the footog of the compromise-law 
of Cotta (p 90), hut with the modification— for which the 
way was probably prepared by the law of Pompejus of Vs* 
(p 298) — that the inbum actant who came from the lower 
ranks of the people were set aside, so that there was established 
a ratmg for jurymen of at least 400 000 sesterces (£4000), and 
senators and equites now divided the functions of jurymen 
which had so long been an apple of discord between them 
The relations of the regal and the republican jurisdiction 
were on the whole co-ordinate, so that any cause might be 
initiated as well before the kings bar as before the competent 
republican tribunal, the latter of course m the event of collision 
giving way, if on the other hand the one or the other tribunal 
had pronounced sentence, the cause was thereby finally disposed 
of But m another way the new king acquired the power of 
revisuig under certain circumstances a judicial sentence The 
tribune of the people might interfere so as to cancel— lile any 
Mother official act — the sentence pronounced by jurymen under 
, the direction of a magistrate, unless where special exceptional 
laws excluded the tnbuniaan intercession — which was the case 
with the jury courts of the cenlumvtn and of the different 
criminal commissions instituted by recent laws With the 
, X •'»^rdingl} f the Imperator might 

I 1 — -"►ofjury 

private 

protesa ^ j 

supceroft yudvciai pterogaUve otuei discussed 

anew before himself Thus Caesar established * by the side 
of his regal tribunal of first and sole jurisdiction which wW 
co-ordmate with the former ordinary tribunals, o regal appellate 
jurisdiction, and thereby onginated the legal form of appeal to 


« These roles certainly cannot be fully prox'ed to ha" ar* 

Aueustus but as all the elements of Uus rematWable judicial 
impl ed m the powers of the Imperatoc « arranged b> Caeiar we m y 
be allowed to refer their origin to him 
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respects unsound \\t need scarcely mention, it too suffered 
from the effects of the party politics mixed up with all things, 
as for instance in the process of Publms Qumctius 
where the most contradictory decisions w-ere gt^^en according as 
Cmna or Sulla had the ascendancy in Rome, and the advocates, 
frequently non jurists, produced here also intentionally and 
unmtentionallj abundance of confusion But it was implied 
in the nature of the case, that party mixed itsdf up with such 
matters only by way of exception, and that here the quibbles 
of advocates could not so rapidly or so deeply break up the 
ideas of right, accordingly the civil pleadings which we possess 
from this epo A, while not according to ourstneter ideas cffcctiv'e 
compositions for their purpose, are yet of a far less libdlous and 
far more juristic character than the contemporary speeches m 
cnmmil causes If Caesar permitted the curb imposed on the 
eloquence of advocates by Pompems (p 305) to remain, or even 
rendered it more severe, there was at least nothmg lost by this, 
and much was gamed, nhen better selected and better super* 
intended magistrates and juiymen were noimnated and 
palpable corruption and mtimidation of the courts came to an 
end But the sacred sense of right and the reaerence for the 
law, which It IS difficult to destroy m the mmds of the multitude, 
It IS still more difficult to reproduce Though the Icgishtor did 
aw ay with ^ anous abuses, he could not heal the root of the e^^! , 
and it might be doubted whether time, which cures eter> thing 
curable, would in this case bring relief 
I The Roman mihtarj system of this period was nearly tn the 
'same condition as the Corthoginian at the time of Hannibal 
The governing classes furnished onlj the officers, the subjects, 
plebeians and provincials, formed the anny The general was, 
ffnanaally and militarily, almost independent of the central 
go\ emment, and, whether m fortune or misfortune, substantiallv 
left to himself and to the resources of his province Cmc and 
ea-en national spirit had \amshed from the nrrn>, and the 
d( corps was alone left as a bond of inward union The amj 
j V* ATI mslTorntTit of tht cawmowwealth, w * 

— 1 *t it was doubt' 

t, inamHitarj 

point of anew it souk uuuv* ► e leaders 

disorganised useless rabble, but under a right gtueral it attain 
a military perfection which the burgess arm) could 
The class of officers especially had deeplj dcgcncntcd in 
higher ranks, senators and eqmtes, grew more and more unusw 
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enemy , mstances occurred where considerable armies, such as 
the Macedonian army of Piso m V' (p 272), were without any 
proper defeat utterly ruined, simply by this misconduct Capable 
leaders on the other hand, such as Pompeius, Caesar, Gabmms, 
formed doubtless out of the existmg materials able and efficient, 
and to some extent exemplary, armies , but these armies belonged 
far more to their general than to the commonwealth The still 
more complete decay of the Roman marme — which, moreo\ er, 
had remamed an object of antipathy to the Romans and had 
never been fully nationalised — scarcely requires to be mentioned 
Here too, m all directions, everything that could be ruined had 
been reduced to rum under the oligarchic government 
The reorganisation of the Roman military system b) Caesar 
was substantially limited to the tightening and strengthening 
of the reins of discipline, whi<ii had been relaxed under the 
negligent and incapable supervision previously subsisting The 
Roman military system seemed to him neither to need nor to 
be capable of, radical reform, he accepted the elements of the 
army, just as Hannibal had accepted them The enactment of 
his municipal ordinance that, in order to the holding of 0 
municipal magistracy or sittmg m the municipal council before 
the thirtieth year, three years service on horseback— tha* 
as officer— or six years service on foot should be required, 
proves mdeed that he wished to attract the better classes to the 
armv, but it pro\es with equal dearness that amidst the c\er 
increasing prevalence of an unwarJike spirit m the nation he 
himself held it no longer possible to associate the holding of an 
honorary office with the fuffilment of the time of sen ice un 
conditionally as hitherto This very circumstance senes to 
explain why Caesar made no attempt to re-establish the Roman 
burgess cavalry The levy was better arranged, the time oJ 
service was regulated and abridged, othenvise matters remainra 
on the footmg that the infantry of the line were raised chei ' 
from the lower orders of the Roman burgesses, the caialry ana 
the light mfantry from the other subjects That nothing wa 
done for the reorganisation of the fleet, is surprising ^ 

It was an innovation — hazardous bejmnd' dou 6 t jir » 
view of Its author— to ’ ' »- -- - .R-.«trtrrof the 

caialry furnished by ■ ^ 

Caesar for the first ti ' , j 

of never fighting with mercenaries, and incorporated m 
cavalrv hired foreigners, espeaallj Germans 
tion was the appomtment of adjutants of the Icpon 
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praetorian powers (legati legionis -pro praetor^. Hitherto the 
military tribunes, nominated partly by the burgesses, partly by 
the governor concerned, had led the legions in such a way that 
six of them were placed over each legion, and the command 
alternated among these j a single commandant of the legion was 
appointed by the general only as a temporary and extraordinary 
measure. In subsequent times on the other hand those colonels 
or adjutants of legions appear as a permanent and organic 
institution, and as nominated no longer by the governor whom 
they obey, but b_v the supreme command in Rome; both changes 
seem referable to Caesar’s arrangements connected with the 
Gabinian law (p. 98). The reason for the introduction of this 
important intervening step in the military hierarchy must be 
sought partly in the necessity for a more energetic centralisation 
of the command, partly in the felt want of able superior officers, 
partly and chiefly in the design of providing a counterpoise to 
the governor by associating with him one or more colonels 
nominated by the Imperator. 

The most essential change in the military system consisted 
in the institution of a permanent military head in the person 
of the Imperator, who, superseding the previous unmilitary 
and in every respect incapable governing corporation, united 
in his hands the whole control of the army, and thus converted 
it from a direction which for the most part was merely nominal 
into a real and energetic supreme command. We are not 
properly informed as to the position which this supreme com- 
mand occupied towards the special commands hitherto omnipo- 
tent in their respective spheres. Probably the analogy of the 
relation subsisting between the praetor and the consul or the 
consul and the dictator served generally as a basis, so that, while 
the governor in his own right retained the supreme military 
authority in his province, the Imperator was entitled at any 
moment to take it away from him and assume it for himself or 
his delegates, and, while the authority of the governor was 
con&aed to the province, that of the Imperator, like the regal 
and the earlier consular authority, extended over the whole 
empire. Moreover it is extremely probable that now the 
nomination of the officers, both the military tribunes and the 
centurions, so far as it had hitherto belonged to the governor,^ 
as well as the nomination of the new adjutants of the legion, 
passed directly into the hands of the Imperator; and in like 

With the nomination of a part of the military tribunes by the burgesses 
(*i- 303) Caesar — in this also a democrat— did not meddle. 
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manner even now the arrangement of the levies, the bestowal 
of leave of absence, and the more important criminal cases, 
may have been submitted to the judgment of the commander 
m chief With this limitation of the powers of the governors and 
with the regulated control of the Imperator, there was no great 
room to apprehend m future either that the armies mignt be 
utterly disorganised or that they might be converted into 
retamers personall) devoted to their respective officers 
But, however decidedly and urgently the circumstances 
pomted to military monarch>, and however distinctly Caesar 
took the supreme command exclusivelv for himself, he was 
ne\ertheless not at all mclined to establish his authontj by 
means of, and on, the army >*o doubt he deemed a standing 
army necessary for his state, but only because from its geo 
graphical position it required a comprehensive regulation of the 
frontiers and permanent frontier garrisons, F&rtly at c-irher 
periods, partly durmg the recent civil war, he had worked at 
the tranquiUismg of Spam, and had established strong positions 
for the defence of the frontier m Africa along the great desert, 
and m the north west of the empire along the line of the Rhine 
He occupied hunself with simiUj plans for the countries on the 
Euphrates and on the Danube Above all he designed an 
expedition agamst the Parthians, to avenge the day of Oirrhac, 
he had destmed three years for this war, and was resolved to 
settle accounts with these dangerous enemies once for ail mu 
not less cautiously than thoroughly. In like manner he had 
projected the scheme of attacking Boerebistas kmg of the 
who was greatly extending his power on both sides of the 
Danube (p 273), and of protectmg Italy in the north-cast 
border districts similar to those which he had created /of it w 
Gaul On the other hand there is no e\ idence at all that wesar 
contemplated like Alexander an mdefinrte career of sicton , it 
IS said indeed that he had intended to morcli from Partia to the 
Caspian and from this to the Black Sea and then along n 
northern shores to the Dmube, to annex to the empire si 
Scythia and Germany as far ^s the bsorthcra Occan--w»iir 
accordmg to the notions of that time was not <ir vwy 
from the Mediterranean — and to return home through oao , 
but no authority at all dcscr\«ig of credit vouches 
existence of these fabulous projects In the case oJ^a 
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such conquests, even granting their military practicability, 
would have been simply blunders far more brilliant and far 
worse than the Indian expedition of Alexander. Judging both 
from Caesar’s conduct in Britain and Germany and from the 
conduct of those %vho became the heirs of his political ideas, it 
is in a high degree probable that Caesar with Scipio Aemilianus 
called on the gods not to increase the empire, but to preserve 
it, and that his schemes of conquest were confined to a settle- 
ment of the frontier — measured, it is true, by his own great scale 
— ^which should secure the line of the Euphrates and, instead of 
the very variable and militarily useless boundary of the empire 
on the north-east, should establish and render defensible the 
line of the Danube, 

But, if it remains a mere probability that Caesar ought not 
to be designated a world-conqueror in the same sense as Alex- 
ander and Napoleon, it is quite certain that his design was not 
to rest his new monarchy primarily on the support of the army 
nor generally to place the military authority above the civil, 
but to incorporate it with, and as far as possible subordinate 
it to, the civil commonwealth. The invaluable pillars of a 
military state, those old and far-famed Gallic legions, were 
honourably dissolved just on account of the incompatibility of 
their esprit de corps with a civil commonwealth, and their 
glorious names were only perpetuated in newly-founded civic 
communities. The soldiers presented by Caesar with allotments 
of land on their discharge were not, like those of Sulla, settled 
together — as it were militarily — in colonies of their own, but, 
especially when they settled in Italy, were isolated as much as 
possible and scattered throughout the peninsula ; except in the 
case of the portions of the Campanian land that remained at his 
disposal, where an aggregation of the old soldiers of Caesar could 
not be avoided. Caesar sought to solve the difficult task of 
keeping the soldiers of a standing army within the sphere of 
civil life, partly by retaining the former arrangement which 
prescribed merely certain years of service, and not a service 
strictly constant, that is, uninterrupted by any dismissal; partly 
by the already mentioned shortening of the term of service, 
which occasioned a speedier change in the personal composition 
of the army; partly by the regular settlement of the soldiers 
who had served out their time as agricultural colonists ; partly 
and principally by keeping the army aloof from Italy and 
generally from the proper seats of the civil and political' life 
of the nation, and directing the soldier to the points, ‘where 
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according to the opinion of the great king he 'R-as abne m his 
place— to the frontier stations, that he might %vard off the 
extraneous foe 

The true entenon also of the military state— the dei-elopmeiit 
of, and the privileged position assigned to, the corps of guards 
—IS not to be met -with m the case of Caesar Although as 
respects the armv on active sen ice the institution of a special 
body-guard for the general had been already long m existence 
(ill ipo), in Caesar’s system it fell completely into the back- 
ground, his praetorian cohort seems to have essentiallj con 
sisted merely of orderly officere or non military attendants, 
and never to have been a proper select corps, consequently never 
an object of jealousy to the troops of the Ime tVhile Caesar 
thus as general practically dropped the bodj -guard, he still 
less as king tolerated a guard round his person Although 
constantly beset by lurking assassins and well aivare of it, he 
y et rejected the proposal of the senate to institute a select guard, 
dismissed, as soon as things grew in some measure qjiet, the 
^ani^ escort which he had made use of at first m the capital, 
and contented himself vvith the retmue of hetors sanctioned b) 
traitional usage for the Roman supreme magistrates 

However much of the ideal of his party and of his s outh— 
the founding of a Penclean government m Rome not b> wrtue 
of the sword, but by virtue of the confidence of the nation— 

’ » *i-r i^ahties, 

Jing no 

, scarcelj 

supplies a parallel Certainly this too was an juipucticab'e 
ideal — It was the sole illusion, m regard to which the ear^st 
longing of that vigorous mmd was more powerful than its clear 
judgment. A government, such as Caesar had in view, vrss 
not merely of necessi^ very much based on his pewo^ 
influence, and so liable to pensh with the death of its 
just as the kindred creations of Penclcs and Cromwefi inth tw 
death of their founders, but, amidst the deeply disorgani^ 
state of the nation, it was not ot all credible that the eight 
king of Rome would succeed even for fiis iifttirne ur 
his seven predecessors had ruled, his fellow burgesses merejj PT 
virtue of law and justice, and os little probable 
succeed m mcorporatmg the standing armj —after ti had ou^ 
the last civnl war learned its power and unlearned its 
—once more as a duly subordinate element in Clv^l societ) 
any one who calmly considered to wliat extent reverence 
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the law had disappeared from the lowest as from the highest 
ranks of society, the former hope must have seemed almost a 
dream; and, if with the Marian reform of the military system 
the soldier generally had ceased to be a citizen (iii. 191), the 
Campanian mutiny and the battle-field of Thapsus showed with 
fatal clearness the nature of the support which the army now 
lent to the law. Even the great democrat could only "ivith 
difncult}’^ and imperfectly hold in check the powers which he 
had unchained; thousands of swords still flew at his signal 
from the scabbard, but they no longer returned to the scabbard 
at his signal. Fate is mightier than genius. Caesar desired to 
become the restorer of the civil commonwealth, and became the 
founder of the militaiy’ monarchy which he abhorred ; he over- 
threw the regime of aristocrats and bankers in the state, only 
to put a military regime in their place, and the commonwealth 
continued as before to be tyrannised and turned to profit by a 
privileged minority. And yet it is a privilege of the highest 
natures thus creatively to err. The brilliant attempts of great 
men to realise the ideal, though they do not reach their aim, 
form the best treasure of nations. It w’as owing to the work of 
Caesar that the Roman military state did not become a police- 
state till after the lapse of several centuries, and that the Roman 
Imperators, however little they otherwise resembled the great 
founder of their sovereignty, yet employed the soldier in the 
main not against the citizen but against the public foe, and 
esteemed both nation and army too highly to place the latter as 
constable over the former. 

The regulation of financial matters occasioned comparatively 
little difficulty in consequence of the solid foundations which 
the immense magnitude of the empire arid the exclusion of the 
system of credit supplied. If the state had hitherto found itself 
in perpetual financial embarrassment, the fault was far from 
chargeable on the inadequacy of the state revenues; on the 
contrary these had of late years immensely increased. To the 
earlier aggregate income, which is estimated at 200,000,000 
sesterces (in round numbers ^2,000,000) there were added 
85,000,000 sesterces (£850,000) by the erection of the provinces 
of Bithynia-Pontus and Syria; which increase, alorig with the 
other riewly opened up or augmented sources of inconie, especially 
from the constantly increasing produce of the taxes on luxuries, 
far outweighed the loss of ' the- Campanian rents. Besides, 
immense sums had been brought from extraordinary sources 
into the exchequer through Lucullus, Metellus,' Pbmpeius, Cato, 
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and others.^ Hie lause of the financial embarrassments rather 
lay partly in the increase of the ordinary and extraordinaiy 
expenditure, partly in the disorder of management. Under the 
fonner hej^, the distribution of com to the multitude of the 
capital claimed exorbitant sums; through the extension given 
to it by Cato in (p. 174) the yearly expenditure for that 
purpose amounted to 30,000,000 sesterces (;£3oo,ooo) and after 
the abolition in *3^* of the compensation hitherto paid, it 
s;s allowed up even a fifth of the state revenues. The mihtaiy 
budget also had risen, since the garrisons of Cilicia, Syria, and 
Gaul had been added to those of Spain, Macedonia, and the other 
provinces. Among the extraordinary items of expenditure 
must be named in the first place the great cost of fitting out 
fleets, on which, for example, five years after the great raza’a 
of 34,000,000 sesterces (£340,000) were eiqjendcd at once. 
Add to this the very considerable sums which were consumed 
in wars and warlike preparations; such as 18,000,000 sesterce* 
(£180,000) paid at once to Piso merely for the outfit of the 
Macedonian army, 34,000,000 sesterces (£240,000) even annually 
to Pompeius for the maintenance and pay of the Spanish anny, 
and similar sums to Caesar for the Gallic legions. But con* 
riderable as were these demands made on the Roman exchequer 
It would still have been able probably to meet them, had not its 
administration once so exemplary been affected by the unuetsal 
laxify and dishonesty of this age; the payments of the treasury 
yere often suspended merely because of the neglect to call up 
its outstanding claims. The magistrates placed o«r it, 
of the quaestors— young men armually changed— ^ntented 


such posts had come to be bought and sold. 

As soon hovsever as the riircads of Roman state-finance 
concentrated no longer as hitherto in the senate, but m the 
cabinet of Caesar, new life, stricter order, and more 
connection at once pervaded all the Tvheels and springs of 
great machine. The two uistitutions, which onginaico with 
Gaius Gracchus and ate like a gangrena into the Roman 
system — the leasing of the direct taxes, and 
of crain— were oiutly abolished, partly remwelled. ^ 
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parasites ^Yhether high or low; and therefore lie went in these 
two important questions not with Gaius Gracclaus, but with 
the oligarch Sulla. The leasing system was allowed to continue 
for the indirect taxes, in the case of which it was very old and 
— under the maxim of Roman financial administration, which 
Avas retained inviolable also by Caesar, that the levying of the 
taxes should at any cost be kept simple and readily manageable 
— ^absolutely could not be dispensed with. But the direct taxes 
were thenceforth universally cither treated, like the African 
and Sardinian deliveries of com and oil, as contributions in kind 
to be directly supplied to the state, or converted, like the 
revenues of Asia Minor, into fixed money payments, in which 
case the collection of the scv’^eral sums payable was entrusted 
to the tax-districts themselves. 

The com distributions in the capital had hitherto been looked 
on as a profitable prerogative of the community which ruled 
and, because it mled, had to be fed by its subjects. This 
infamous principle vvas set aside by Caesar; but it could not 
be overlooked that a multitude of wholly destitute burgesses 
had been protected solely by these largesses of food from 
starvation. In this aspect Caesar retained them. While accord- 
ing to the Sempronian ordinance renewed by Cato every Roman 
burgess settled in Rome had possessed a legal claim to bread- 
corn without payment, this list of recipients, which had at last 
risen to the number of 320,000, was reduced by the exclusion 
of all individuals having means or otherwise provided for to 
150,000, and this number was fixed once for all as the maximum 
number of recipients of free com ; at the same time an annual 
revision of the list was ordered, so that the places vacated by 
removal or death might be filled up with the most needful 
among the applicants. By this conversion of the political 
privilege into a provision for the' poor, a principle remarkable 
in a moral as well as in a historical point of view came for the 
first time into living operation. Civil society but slowly and 
gradually attains to a perception of the interdependence of 
interests; in earlier antiquit)’- the state doubtless protected its 
members from the public enemy and the murderer, but it was 
not bound to protect the totally helpless fellow-citizen from the 
worse enemy, want, by • affording the needful means of sub- 
sistence. It was the Attic civilisation 'which first developed, 
in the Solonian and subsequent legislation, the principle that it 
, is the duty of the community to provide for its invalids and for 
the poor generally; and it was Caesar that first developed what 
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m the restricted compass of Attic hfe had remained a mvmicipal 
matter into tm organic institution of state, and transformed an 
arrangement a\ hich ^Yas a Initdcn and a disgrace to the common 
aealth into the first of those institutions— in modem times 
equally numerous and bcnefiaal — ^ahere the mfoite depth of 
human compassion contends v.vth the infinite depth of human 
misery 

In addition to these fundamental reforms a thorough reiision 
of the income and expenditure tool^ place The ordmar) items 
of income n‘ere eierynhere regulated and fixed Exemption 
from taxation n as conferred on not a lew communities and e\ cn 
on nhole districts, whether mdirectl^ the bestonnl of the 
Roman or Latin franchise, or directlj bv special pm'nege, it 
wms obtained e g by all the Sicilian communities * m the fomier, 
by the town of Ilion in the latter nay SuU greater ivas the 
number of those whose proportion of tribute was lowered, the 
communities in Further Spain, for instance, already after 
Caesars governorship hid on his susgestion a reduction of 
tribute granted to them b> the sen-te, and now the deeplj 
oppressed province of Asia had not onl> the levying of its <fit«t 
taxes facilitated, but also a thind of them wholl' remitted 
The newly added taxes, such as those of the communities siil> 
dued m lUyna and abo'e all of the Gallic communities— wh^ 
latter together paid annually 40,000,000 sesterces (£400 
were fixed throughout on a low scale It is true on the other 
hand that \anous towns such as Little Lepus in Africa wulci 
in Sardinia and se\ eral Spanish communities, had their tribute 
raised by way of jienalt) for their conduct during the lost war 
The very lucrative Italic harbour tolls abolished m the 

times of anarchy (p j84)wcrere-esiablishedallthemorerwalj 
that this tax fell essentially on luxuries imported from the 
To these new or reviv ed sources of ordman income were addeo 
the sums which accrued by extraordinary means, 1 ^ 

consequence of the civ il war, to the v ictot — the bootv 
m Gaul, the stock of cash m the capital, the treasury tavw 
from the Italian and Spanish temples , the sums rabra m tn 
shape of forced loan, compulsory present, or fine, 
dependent communities and dynasts, and the pecuniary penal 
imposed m a similar way by ludioil sentence, or simply ; 

k. e «nrM« tl-* 
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sending an order to pay^ on individual •wealthy Romans; and 
above all things the proceeds from the estates of his defeated 
opponents. How productive these sources of income were, we 
may learn from the fact, tliat the fine of the African capitalists 
who sat in the opposition-senate alone amounted to 100,000,000 
sesterces (£1,000,000) and the price paid by the purchasers of 
the property of Pompeius to 70,000,000 sesterces (£700,000). 
This course was necessar}’^, because the power of the beaten 
nobility rested in great measure on their colossal wealth and 
could only be effectually broken by imposing on them the 
defrayment of the costs of the war. But the odium of the con- 
fiscations was in some measure mitigated by the fact that Caesar 
directed their proceeds solely to the benefit of the state, and, 
instead of overlooking after the manner of Sulla any act of 
fraud in his favourites, exacted the purchase-money with rigour 
even from his most faithful adherents such as ^larcus Antonius. 

In the expenditure a diminution was in the first place obtained 
by the considerable restriction of the largesses of grain. The 
distribution of com to the poor of the capital which was retained, 
as well as the kindred supply of oil for the Roman baths newly 
introduced by Caesar, were at least in great part charged once 
for all on the contributions in kind from Sardinia and especially 
from Africa, and were thereby wholly or for the most part kept 
separate from the exchequer. On the other hand the regular 
expenditure for the military system was increased partly by 
the augmentation of the standing army, partly by the raising 
of the pay of the legionary from 480 sesterces (£5) to 900 (£9) 
annually. Both steps were in fact indispensable. There was 
a total want of any real defence for the frontiers, and an in- 
dispensable preliminary to it was a considerable increase of the 
army; and the doubling of the pay, although employed doubt- 
less by Caesar to attach his soldiers to him (p. 344), was not 
introduced as a permanent alteration on that accoimt. The 
former pay of sesterces per day had been fixed in very 
ancient times, when money had an altogether different value 
from that which it had in the Rome of Caesar’s day; it could 
only have been retained down to a period when the common 
day-labourer in the capital earned by the labour of his hands 
daily on an average 3 sesterces (jid.), because in those times the 
soldier entered the army not for the sake of the pay, but chiefly 
for the sake of the — in great measure illicit — perquisites of 
military service. The first condition in order to a serious 
reform in the military system, and to the getting rid of those 
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irregular gains of the soldier f^hich formed a burden mostly on 
the provincials^ \s'as an increase suitable to the tunes m the 
regular pay, and the fixing of it at si sesterces (6J<J ) may be 
regarded as equitable, while the great burden thereby imposed 
on the treasury was a necessary, and in its consequences a \ ery 
beneficial step 

Of the amount of the extraordinary expenses which Caesar 
had to undertake or loluntanly undertook, it is difficult to 
form any conception The wars themselves consumed enormous 
sums, and sums perhaps not less were required to fulfil the 
promises which Caesar had been obliged to make during the 
civil war It was a bad example and one unhappilj not lost 
sight of m the sequel, that every common soldier recened for 
his participation m the civil war '»o,ooo sesterces (£200) ci cry 
burgess of the multitude in the capital for his non particmiticn 
m It 300 sesterces (£3) as an addition to his aliment, but uiesar, 
after having once under the pressure of circumstances pledged 
hiS word, was too much of a king to abate from it Jlcsides, 
Cae®ar answered innumerable demands of honourable hberalitj, 
and put into circulation immense sums for building more 
especialK, which had been shamefully neglected during the 
financial distress of the last times of the republic— the cost of 
his buildings executed partly during the Gallic campaigns, 
partly aftenvards, in the capital was reckoned at j6o 000,000 
(£1,600,000) The general result of the financial administration 
of Caesar is expressed m the fact that, while by sagacious and 
energetic reforms and by a right combination of econontv and 
liberality he amply and fully met all equitable claims, never 
thelcss in March VV there lay m the public treasuy 700,000 
and m his own 100,000,000 sesterces (together 0 ooo,ooo)~a 
sum which exceeded by tenfold the amount of cash in tre 
treasury in the most flourishing times of the republic (u 3ti) 

But the task of breaking up the old parties and fumuhing 
the new comraonwxalth wnth an appropriate constitution an 
efficient army, and well ordered finances, ditfiouh as it 
was not the most difficult part of Caesar’s work If tJic 
nation was really to be regenerated, it required a rcoiganwaiw^ 
which ^ould transform all parts of the great cmpiro—Koin * 
Italy, and the provmces — to the vcr> foundation wt 
endeavour here also to delineate the old state of things, as w 
as the beginnings of a new and more tolerable tune 
The good stock of the latin nation had long since wl / 
disappeared from Rome, It is implied in the a'er> oa 
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the case, that a capital loses its municipal and even its national 
stamp more quickly than any subordinate community. There 
the upper classes speedily withdraw from urban public life, in 
order to find their home rather in the state as a whole than in 
a single city; there are inevitably concentrated the foreign 
settlers, the fluctuating population of travellers on pleasure or 
business, the mass of the indolent, lazy, criminal, financially 
and morally bankrupt, and for that verj' reason cosmopolitan, 
rabble. All this pre-eminently applied to Rome. The opulent 
Roman frequently regarded his house in to\vn merely as a 
lodging. Wien the urban municipal offices were converted into 
imperial magistracies; when the urban comilia became the 
assembly of burgesses of the empire; and when smaller self- 
governing tribal or other associations were not tolerated within 
the capital: all proper communal life ceased ior Rome. From 
the whole compass of the widespread empire people flocked to 
Rome, for speculation, for debauchery, for intrigue, for accom- 
plisbment in crime, or even for the purpose of hiding there from 
the eye of the law. 

These evils arose in some measure necessarily from the very 
nature of a capital; others more accidental and perhaps still 
more grave were associated with them. There has never perhaps 
existed a great city so thoroughly destitute of the means of 
support as Rome; importation on the one hand, and domestic 
manufacture by slaves on the other, rendered any free industry 
from the outset impossible there. The injurious consequences 
of the radical evil pervading the polities of antiquity in general 
— the slave-system — ^were more conspicuous in the capital than 
anywhere else. Nowhere were such masses of slaves accumu- 
lated as in the city palaces of the great families or of wealthy 
upstarts. Nowhere were the nations of the three continents 
mirigled as in the slave population of the capital — Syrians, 
Phrygians and other half-Hellenes' with Libyans and Moors, 
Getae and Iberians with the daily-increasing influx of Celts and 
Germans. The 'demoralisation inseparable from the absence of 
freedom, and the terrible inconsistency between formal and 
moral right, were far more glaringly apparent in the case of the 
half or wholly cultivated — as it were genteel — city-slave than 
in that of the rural serf who tilled the field in chains like the 
fettered ox. Still worse than the masses of slaves were those 
who had been de jure or simply de facto released from slavery — 
a mixture of mendicant rabble, and extremely, rich parvenus, no 
longer slaves and not yet fully burgesses, economically and 
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even legally dependent on their master an<J yet with the pre- 
tensions of free menj these freedmen were peculiarly attracted 
towards the capital, where of various sorts was to be bad 
and the retail traffic as well as the minor handicrafts were almost 
wholly in their hands. Their influence on the elections is 
expressly attested; and that they took a leading part in the 
street riots, is very evident from the ordinary signal by means 
of which these were as it were proclaimed by the demagogues— 
the closing of the shops and places of sale. 

■ ■ ’ • • • * ’. to counteract 

1 ■ but even en- 

• * • . ; . The judicious 

, ^ . 1 for a capita* 

offence from dwelling in the capital, was not carried into effeci 
by the negligent police. The ^li<^-5upervision of the associa- 
tion and dubs of the rabble, so urgently required, was at firsi 
’ d*''’:'-'*'* •'•'Tishable as 

. . . • • I • jple. The 

. . •• . • • ■ . tbescicn 

. ^ . . . • )se of the 

blether of the Gods, of Ceres, of Apollo, of Flora (u. 3S6) and of 
Victoria — ^lasted altogether saty-tw'o days; and to these were 
added the gladiatorial games and numerous other extraordinary 
amusements. The duty of providing grain at low prices— which 
was unavoidably necessaiy with such a proletariate living wholly 
from hand to mouth— was treated with the most unscrupulous 
frivolity, and the fluctuations in the price of bread-corn were 
of a fabulous and incalculable description,* Lastly, 
tributions of grain formed an oflicul invitation to the^ wheoc 
burgess-proletariate who were destitute of food and indispojfo 
for work to take up their abode in the capital, ^ 

. ' ,■ . • . . ■ ■ ■ - wonhip 


. ' , ■ « . ■. I : ' 

their root in this state ol things. People w ere constantly w 
prospect • - fanw 

Kowhere the “P' 

murder , _ “ ^ *^t the 

trade peculiar to it; the alluruig of the victim to Aomc was 


* JQ Sicily, lb« country of procfuctfon. fbe ^ b-:’* 

years at two and at twenty sestetccs; this we 
have been the floctualloni of t^c« in Rome, wfctch luhtlstfd on 
laarjne corn and was the seat 01 speculators. 
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preliminan' to liis assassination; no one ventured into the 
country in the vicinity of the capital without an armed retinue. 
Its outward condition corresponded to thi.s inward disorgjuiisa- 
tion,. and .*:ccnicd a keen satire on the aristocratic government. 
Nothing wa.s done for the regulation of the stream of the Tiber; 
excepting that they caused the only bridge, witli which they 
still made shift (iii. 381), to be constructed of stone at least as 
far as the Tibcr-island. As little was .anything done toward 
the levelling of the city on the seven hilLs, except where perhaps 
the accumulation of rubbish h.ad efTcctcd some improvement. 
The streets ascended and descended narrow and angular, and 
were wretchedly kept; the footpaths were small and ill paved. 
The ordinaiv- houses wore built of bricks negligently and to 
a giddy height, mostly by speculative builders on account of 
the small proprietors; by which means the former became 
prodigiously rich, and the latter were reduced to bcggaiy. Like 
isolated islands .amidst this sea of wrclclied buildings ^\’cre seen 
the splendid palaces of the rich, whicli curtailed Uie space for 
the smaller houses just as their o\\'ncrs curtailed the burgess- 
rights of smaller' men in the state, and beside whose marble 
pillars and Greek statues the decaying temples, with their 
images of the gods .still in great part carved of wood, made a 
melancholy figure. A police-supetv'ision of streets, of river- 
Ixinks, of fires, or of building was almost unheard of; if the 
government troubled itself at all about the inundations, con- 
flagrations, and falls of houses which were of yearly occurrence, 
it -was only to ask from the slate-theologians their report and 
advice regarding the true import of such signs and wonders. 
If we try to conceive to ourselves a London with the slave- 
population of Ne.w Orleans, with the police of Constantinople, 
with the non-industrial character of the modem Rome, and 
agitated by politics after the fashion of the Paris in 1848, we 
shall acquire an approximate idea of the republican glory, the 
departure of which Cicero and his associates in their "sulky 
letters deplore. 

Caesar did not deplore, but he sought to help so far as help 
was possible. Rome remained, of course, what it was — a 
cosmopolitan city. Not only would the attempt to give to it 
once more a specially Italian character have been impracticable; 
it would not have suited Caesar’s plan. Just as Alexander 
found for his Graeco-Oriental empire an appropriate capital 
in the Hellenic, Jewish, Egyptian, and above all cosmopolitan 
Alexandria, so the capital of the nev/ Romano-Hellenic universal 

M -IV Q 
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empire, situated at the mectmg-pomt of the East and the \Vest, 
was to be not an Italian community, but the denationalised 
capital of many nations For this reason Giesar tolerated the 
worship of the newly-settled Egyptian gods alongside of Father 
T- c -ind pranted even to the Jei^s the free exercise of their 
’ How- 

■ ' peciall) 

opposed 

Its extension, it is signmuuit, a. ^ ^ ivaJs for 

the capital he caused dramas to be performed not merely in 
Latm and Greek, but also in other languages, probably in 
Phoenician, Hebrew, Syrian, or Spanish 
But, while Caesar accepted with the full consciousness of 
1 — fundamental character of the capital 


Unhappily tae piai***, ^ ' 

eradicated Caesar could not abolish slavery witn us v»u« t 
national calamities, it must remain an open question, whether 
he would in the course of time have attempted at least to limit 
the slave population m the capital, as he undertook to do so 
m another field As little could Caesar con)ure into existence 
n free industry in the capital, yet the great buildmg-operatiens 
means of support there, 

• 0 

dimmish the mass ol tne iice piv*v ~ 

of persons brought by the com largesses to Rome was, ii < at 
wholly stopped,^ at least very materially restneted by the con 
version of these largesses mto a proxTsion for the poor limited 
to a fixed number. Hie tanks of the existing proletariate w ert 
thinned on the one hand by the tribunals which ivcre instructed 
to proceed mth unrelenting ngour against the rabble, on the 
other hand by a comprehensive transmarine colonisation , oJ 
the So ooo colonists, whom Caesar sent be)ond the seas ' 
“• « very nreat portion must haie 
the population of thccapitju, 

mosi ui w - indeed were frcedmtn 

• that a poJitJcal writer of liter ‘ 

. ... I In the naitie ci W 
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this must have been more than a mere temporary arrangement; 
Caesar^ convinced like every other man of sense that the only 
true remedy for the misery of the proletariate consisted in a 
well-regulated system of colonisation, and placed by the con- 
dition of the empire in a position to realise it to an almost un- 
limited extent, must have had the design of permanently 
continuing the process, and so opening up a constant means 
of abating an evil which was constantly reproducing itself. 
Measures were further taken to set bounds to the serious fluctua- 
tions in the price of the most important means of subsistence in 
the markets of the capital. The newly-organised and liberally- 
administered finances of the state furnished the means for this 
purpose, and two newly-nominated magistrates, the com aediles 
(p. 454) were charged with the special supervision of the 
contractors and of the market of the capital. 

The club system was checked, more effectually than was 
possible through prohibitive laws, by the change of the con- 
stitution; inasmuch as with the republic and the republican 
elections and tribunals the corruption and violence of the 
electioneering and judicial collegia — and generally the political 
Saturnalia of the canaille — came to an end of themselves. More- 
over the combinations called into existence by the Clodian law 
were broken up, and the whole system of association was placed 
imder the superintendence of the governing authorities. With 
the exception of the ancient guilds and associations, of the 
religious imions of the Jews, and of other specially excepted 
categories, for which, a simple intimation to the senate seems to 
have sufficed, the permission to constitute a permanent society 
with fixed times of assembling and standing deposits was made 
dependent on a concession to be granted by the senate after 
the consent of the monarch had been obtained. 

To this was added a stricter administration of criminal justice 
and an energetic police. The laws, especially as regards the 
crime-of violence, were rendered more severe ; and the irrational 
regulation of the republican law, that the convicted criminal 
was entitled to withdraw himself from a part of the penalty 
which he had incurred by self-banishment, was with reason set 
aside. The detailed regulations, which Caesar issued regarding 
the police of the capital, are in great part still preserved; and 
all who choose may convince themselves that the Imperator 
did not disdain to insist On the house proprietors putting the 
streets into repair and paving the footpath in its whole breadth 
with hewn stones, and to issue appropriate enactments reaard-^ 
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mg the carrying of litters and the driving of ^\aggons, nhich 
from the nature of the streets were only allowed to nio\e freely 
through the capital m the evening and by night ihB super- 
vision of the local police remained as hitherto°chieflj witli the 
four aediles, who were instructed now at least, if not earlier, 
each to superintend a distinctly marked-off police district 
within the capital 

Lastly, building m the capital, and the provision connected 
therewith, of institutions for the public benefit, receded from 
Caesar — who combined m himself the loi'e for building of a 
Roman and of an organiser — a sudden stimulus, which not 
merel * the mismanagement of the recent anarchic 

times *■ ""V had done in 

their snr surpassed 

the hw ** It was not 

merely by the extent ol the tMiuau ^ hes and Ihe 

magnitude of the sums expended on them that Caesar excelled 
his predecessors, but a genome statesman!) perception of whit 
was for the public good distinguishes what Caesar did for the 
public institutions of Rome from all similar services He did 
not build, like his successors, temples and other splendid 
structures, but he relieved the market place of Roroe—m which 
the burgess assemblies, the scats of the toief courts, the exchange, 
and the daily business as well os the daily idleness, still were 
crowded together — it any rate from the assemblies and the 
courts by constructing for the former a new comlttwi, the 
Saepta Tuba in the Campus Martius, and for the latter a separate 
place of judicature, the Forum Juhum between the Capitol s'd 
Palatine Of a kindred spine is the arrangement onginatini; 
with him, bj which there were supplied to the baths of the 
capital annuallv three millron pounds of oil, mostly from Afnca, 
and the) were therebj enabled to furnish to the bathers tlic 
required for the anointing of the body gntuilously— a 
of cleanliness and sanitar) police which, accordin? to the 
ancient dietetics based substantially on bathing md tnom irg 
was highly jadiaoas 

But these noble arrangements were onh the first steps to* 
wards a complete remodelling of Rome Projects were alrrad'r 
formed for a new senate bouse, for a new rnagnifi"”^ 
for a theatre to rival that of Poinpems, fora public Latin a ^ 
Greek librarj after the mode) of that recent!) oe»trD)W « 
A^xandria— the first institution of the sort m 
fora temple of Mars, which was to surp.is5 all that had hi «« 
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existed in riches and glory. Still more brilliant ^v^.s the idea 
of altering the whole lower course of the Tiber and of conduct- 
ing it frcijTi the present Ponte Mollc — instead of between the 
Cmupus Vaticanus and the Campus I\rartius to Ostia — round 
the Campus Vaticanus and the Janiculum across the Pomptine 
marshes to the port of Tarracina. By this gigantic plan three 
objects would have been accomplished at once: the extremely 
limited facilities for building in the capital would have been 
enlarged by substituting the Campus Vaticanus now transferred 
to the left bank of the Tiber for the Campus JIartius, and 
employing the latter spacious field for public and private edifices ; 
the Pomptine marshes and the Latin coast generally would have 
been drained; and the capital would have been supplied with 
a safe seaport, the want of which was so painfully felt. It 
seemed as if the Tmpcralor would remove mountains and rivers, 
and venture to contend with nature herself. 

}*Iuch however as the city of Rome gained by the new order 
of things in commodiousness and magnificence, its political 
supremac}’ was, as we have already said, lost to it irrecoverably 
through that verj* change.. The idea that the Roman state 
should coincide with the city of Rome had indeed in the course 
of time become more and more unnatural and preposterous; 
but the maxim had been so intimately blended with the essence 
of the Roman republic, that it could not perish before the 
republic itself. It was only in the new state of Caesar that it 
was, v/ith the ex'ception perhaps of some legal fictions, completely 
set aside, and the community of the capital was placed legally 
on a level with all other municipalities; indeed Caesar — here 
as cverj-where endeavouring not merely to regulate the thing, 
but also to call it officially by the right name — issued his Italian 
municipal ordinance, beyond doubt purposely, at once for the 
capital and for the other urban communities. We may add 
that Rome, just because it was incapable of a living communal 
character as a capital, was even essentially inferior to the other 
municipalities of the imperial period. The republican Rome 
was a den of robbers, but it was at the same time the state; 
the Rome of the monarchy, although it began to embellish itself 
with all the glories of the three continents and to glitter in gold 
and marble, was yet nothing in the state but a royal residence 
in connection with a poor-house, or in other words a necessary 
evil. 

While in the capital the only object aimed at was to get rid 
of palpable evils by police ordinances on the greatest scale, it 
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was a far more difficult task to remedy the deep disorganisation 
of Italian society Its radical misfortunes were those N\hich ^>e 

Utrri 


f during this 
ption perhaps 
0 the manage 

ment of estates, no material ditterence is pt-iwc^tible between 
the Catonian system formerly set forth (ii 34a 351) and that 
described to us by Varro, except that the latter shows the traces 
for better and for worse of the progress of fashionable life in 
Rome " Formerly,” says Varro, ' the bam on the estate was 
larger than the manor house, now it is wont to be the reverse ' 
In the domams of Tusculum and Tibur, on the shores of Taira 
cma and Baiae — where the old latm and Italian fanners bad 


sown and reaped— there now rose m barren splendour the villas 
of the Roman nobles, some of which covered the spate of a 
moderate sized town w ith their appurtenances of garden grounds 
and aqueducts, fresh and salt water ponds for the preservation 
and breeding of nver and manne fishes, nurseries of snails and 
slugs, game preserves for kcepmg hares, rabbits, stags, rocs, and 
wild boars, and avianes m which even cranes and peacocks were 
\ kept But the luxury of a great city enriches a’so many an 
industrious hand, and supports more poor than philanthropy 
with Its expenditure of alms Those aviaries and fishponds of 
the grandees were of course under ordinary circumstances a very 
costly indulgence But this system was earned to such an 
extent and prosecuted with so much keenness, that rf fh' 
stock of a pigeon house was valued at 100,000 sesterces (^1000/ 
a methodical system of fattening had sprung up, and tfic manure 
got from the avianes became of importance m i^culturc, .a 
single bird*dealer was nblc to furnish nt once 5000 frldurcs— 
for they knew how to rear these nlso— at three dcraru (er 
and a single possessor of a fishpond saoo muraenee, and th'* 
fishes left behind by Lucius Lucullus brought 43 000 sesterres 
(£400) As may readily be conceived, under such circuni^tarre 
imy one who followed this occupation industnousJv and intei j 
gently might obtain very large profits v^ith a 
small outlay of capital A small bee breeder of thu penou s 
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from his thyme-garden not larger than an acre in the neigh- 
bourhood of Falerii honey to an average annual amount of at 
least 10,000 sesterces (£xoo). The rivalry of the growers of fruit 
was carried so far, that in elegant villas the fruit-chamber lined 
with marble was not unfrequently fitted up at the same time 
as a dining-room, and sometimes fine fruit acquired by purchase 
was exhibited there as of home growth. At this period the 
cherry from Asia Minor and other foreign fruit-trees were first 
planted in the gardens of Italy. The vegetable gardens, the 
beds of roses and violets in Latium and Campania, yielded rich 
produce, and the “ market for dainties ” (forum ctipedim's) by 
the side of the Via Sacra, where fruits, honey, and chaplets were 
wont to be exposed for sale, played an important part in the 
life of the capital. Generally the management of estates, worked 
as they were on the planter-system, had reached in an economic 
point of view a height scarcely to be surpassed. The valley of 
Rieti, the region round the Fucine lake, the districts on the 
Liris and Voltumus, and indeed Central Italy in general, were 
as respects husbandry in the most flourishing condition; even 
certain branches of industrj’-, which were suitable accompani- 
ments of the management of an estate by means of slaves, were 
taken up by intelligent landlords, and, where the circumstances 
were favourable, inns, weaving factories, and especially brick- 
works were constructed on the estate. The Italian producers 
of wine and oil in particular not only supplied the Italian 
markets, but carried on also in both articles a considerable 
business of transmarine exportation. A homely professional 
treatise of this period compares Italy to a great fruit-garden; 
and the pictures which a contemporary poet gives of his beauti- 
ful native land, where the well-watered meadow, the luxuriant 
corn-field, the pleasant vine-covered hill are fringed by the dark 
line of the olive-trees — ^where the “ ornament ” of the land, 
smiling in varied charms, cherishes the loveliest gardens in its 
bosom and is itself wreathed round by food-producing trees — 
these descriptions, evidently faithful pictures of the landscape 
daily presented to the eye of the poet, transplant us into the 
most flourishing districts of Tuscany and Terra di Lavoro. The 
pastoral husbandry, it is true, which for reasons formerly 
explained was always spreading farther especially in the south 
and south-east of Italy, was in every respect a retrograde move- 
ment; but it too participated to a certain degree in the general 
progress of agriculture; much was done for the improvement 
of the breeds, e.g. asses for breeding brought 60,000 sesterces 
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(£600), 160,000 (£1000), and even 400,000 (£4000). The solid 
Italian husband^ obtained at this periodj, ■nhen the general 
development of inteUjgence and abundance of capital rendered 
It fruitful, far more brilliant results than ertr the old system of 
small cultivators could have given; and •v\as carried even 
already beyond the bounds of It^y^ for the Italian agriculturist 
turned to account large tracts m the provinces by raising cattle 
and even cultivating corn. 

In order to show what dimensions money-dealing assumed 
by the side of this estate-husbandiy unnaturally prospering 
over the rum of the small farmers, how the Italian merchants 
vyin themseK’es into all the provinces 

and • • - • ' . 

flow! * . . - 

said, to pome lu . f 

the capital the regular rate of mterest at this time was six per 
cent., and consequently money there v.-as cJieaper by a lulf 
than it was on an average elsewhere in antiquity. 

In consequence of this economic system based both in its 
agrarian and mercantile aspects on masses of capt^ and on 
speculation, there arose a most fearful disproportion in the 
distribution of wealth. ‘ 

of a commonwealth cc ‘ ■ ars 

applies perhaps nowhere so completely as> lu t».e " th* 
last age of the republic; and nowhere perhaps has the essential 
maxim of the slave-state — that the riim man vho lives by the 
exertions of his slaves is necessarily respectable, and the poor 
V**’" wfif» lives bv the labour of his hands is necessarily vulgar 
* . • , — n<i the undoubted 
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middle class in our sense of the term there Avas not^ as indeed 
no such class can exist in any full,v developed sIa^'e-state; what 
appears as if it were a good middle class and is so in a certain 
measure, is composed of those rich men of business and land- 
holders who are so uncultivated or so highly cultivated as to 
content themselves -within the sphere of their activity and to 
keep aloof from public life. Of the men of business — a class, 
among whom the numerous freedmen and other upstarts, as a 
rule, were seized with the giddy fancy of playing the man of 
qualit)- — there were not very many who showed so much 
judgment. A model of this sort was the Titus Pomponius 
Atticus frequently mentioned in the accounts of this period. 
He acquired an immense fortune partly from the great estate- 
farmmg which he prosecuted in Italy and Epirus, partly from 
his money-transactions which ramified throughout Italy, Greece, 
I^Iacedonia, and Asia Iilinor; but at the same time he continued 
to be throughout the simple man of business, did not allow 
himself to be seduced into soliciting office or even into monetary 
transactions with the state, and, equally remote from the 
avaricious niggardliness and from the prodigal and burdensome 
luxury'- of his time — his table, for instance, was maintained at 
a daily cost of 100 sesterces (£1 ) — contented himself with an 
easy existence appropriating to itself the charms of a country 
and a city life, the pleasures of intercourse with the best society 
of Rome and Greece, and all the enjoy'ments of literature and art. 

More numerous and more solid were the Italian landholders 
of the old ty^pe. Contemporary literature preserves in the 
description of Sextus Roscius, who was murdered amidst the 
proscriptions of the picture of such a rural nobleman {pater 
jamilias ruslicanusy, his wealth, estimated at 6,000,000 sesterces 
(£60,000), is mainly invested in his thirteen landed estates; he 
attends to the management of it in person systematically and 

aiitcm, si iciiuis est, sordida putanda est ; sin inagna et copiosa, muUa undiqnc 
apportans, mnltaquc sute vaniiate ivipekiens, non est admodum viiupcrandu ; 
atquc ctiain, si satiata qnacsiu, vel contcuia-potius ; ut saepe ex alto in porium, 
ex ipso portn in agros sc possessionesqne contulerit, videtur optimo jure posse 
laudari. Oinniwn anient rerum, ex quibits aliquid acquiritur, nilnl est 
agricuUura melius, nihil itberius, nihil dulcius, nihil hontinc libero dignius. 
According to this the respectable man must, in strictness, be a landowner; 
the trade of a merchant becomes him only so far as it is a means to this 
ultimate end; science as a profession is suitable only for the Greeks and 
for Romans not belonging to the ruling classes, who by this means may 
purchase at all events a certain toleration of their personal presence in 
genteel circles. It is a thoroughly developed aristocracy of planters, ivitli 
a strong infusion of mercantile speculation and a slight shading of general 
culture. ■ • , . , ' 
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wjth enthusiasm, he comes seldom or never to the capital, and, 
when he does appear there, by his clownish manners he contrasts 
not less with the polished senator than the maumerable hosts 
of his uncouth rural slaves with the elegant tram of domestic 
slaves m the capital Far more than the circles of the nobility 
with their cosmopolitan culture wid the mercantile class at 
home evely^vhere and nowhere, these landlords and the “ country 
towns '* to which they essentially gave tone {tnumcipta rusticana) 
preserved as well the disaplme and maimers as the pure and 
noble language of thejr fathers The order of landlords ■was 
regarded as the flower of the nation, the speculator, who has 
made his fortune and wishes to appear among the notables of 
the land, buys an estate and seeks, if not to become himself 
the squire, at any rate to rear his son ivath tlut vacn We 
meet the traces of this class of landlords wherever a national 
movement appears m politics and wherever literature puts 
forth any fresh growth, from it the patriotic opposition to the 
new monarchy drew its best strength, to it belonged Varro, 
Lucretius, Catullus, and nowhere perhaps does the comparative 
freshness of this landlord life come more charactenstiallj to 
light than in the graceful Arpinate introduction to the second 
book of Cicero’s treatise De Legibus — a green oasis amidst the 
fearful desert of that equally empty and volummous 'R'nter 
But Ae cultivated class of merchants and the vigorous order 
of landlords in ere far oveigrown by the two classes that gave 
tone to society — the mass of beggars, and the world of quality 
We have no statistical figures to mdicatc precisely 
ilie relative proportions of poverty and nches for this epoch} 
yet we may here perhaps again recall the expression which a 
Roman statesman employed some fifty years before (ui iSo) 
— that the number of families of firmly established nches among 
the Roman burgesses did not amount to aooo The burgess* 
body had since then become dificrent, but clear indications 
attest that the disproportion between poor and nch had 
remained at least os great The mcrcasing impovcnsl^cnt 
of the multitude shou-s itself onlj tooplainl) in their crowding 
to the com largesses and to enlistment in the ann> , the ror* 
responding increase of nches is attested express!) b) on 
nf thi<5 ccneration, when, speaking of the circumstances of tne 
« - of 3,000,000 sesterces 

and the stai.euit.ius 

individuals lead to the same conclusion iu tsv 
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Lucius Domilius Ahcnobarbus promised to twenty thousand 
soldiers four iugcra of land e<ach out of his oum property; the 
estate of Poinpeius amounted to 70,000,000 sesterces {(;]oo,ooo) 
that of Aesopus the actor to 20,000,000 (£000,000); Marcus 
Crassus, the richest of tlie rich, possessed at the outset of his 
career, 7,000,000 (£70,000), at its close, after lavishing enormous 
sums on the people, 170,000,000 sesterces (£1,700,000). Tlic 
effect of such poverty and such riches was on both sides an 
economic and moral disorganisation outwardly different, but 
at bottom of the same cliaractcr. If the common man was 
saved from staia-ation only by support from the resources of the 
state, it was the necessar}’ consequence of this mendicant misery 
— although it also reciprocally appears as a cause of it — that 
he addicted himself to the beggar’s laziness and to the beggar’s 
good cheer. The Roman plebeian was fonder of gazing in the 
theatre than of working; the taverns and brothels ■were so 
frequented that the demagogues found their special account 
in gaining the possessors of such establishments over to their 
interests. The gladiatorial games — which revealed, at the 
same time that they fostered, the worst demoralisation of the 
ancient world — ^had become so flourishing that a lucrative 
business was done in the sale of the programmes for them; and 
it was at this time that the horrible innovation was adopted 
by which the decision as to the life or death of the vanquished 
became dependent, not on the law of duel or on the pleasure of 
the ^^ctor, but on the caprice of the onlooking public, and 
according to its signal the victor either spared or transfixed his 
'prostrate antagonist. The trade -of fighting had so risen or 
freedom had so fallen in value, that the intrepidity and the 
emulation, which were lacking on the battle-fields of this age, 
were universal in the armies of the arena, and, where the law 
of the duel required, every gladiator allowed himself to be 
stabbed mutely and without shrinking; that in fact free men 
not unfrequently sold themselves to the contractors for board 
and wages as gladiatorial slaves. The plebeians of the fifth 
century had also suffered want and famine, but they had not 
sold their freedom; and still less would the jurisconsults of that 
period have lent themselves to pronounce the equally immoral 
and illegal contract of such a gladiatorial slave “ to let himself 
be chained, scourged, burnt, or killed without opposition, if 
the laws of the institution should so require ” by means of 
unbecoming juristic subtleties as a contract lawful and action- 
able. 
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In the world of quality sudi things did not occur, but ai 
bottom It was hardly different, and least of all better. Ir 
doin^ nolhms! the anstocrat boldly competed the pro- 
letananj if the latter lounged on the pavement, the fonnei 
1 ly in bed till for on m the dav. Extra\-agance prevailed here 
as unbounded as it was deto.d of taste It iras Unshed on 
nnrl on the theatre, of course to the corruption of both; 

■ • • , ; . ' - J Wi. ortM. — in the 

‘ ■ • , ■ • ■ • \ • . ■ ■ « » . : >,000,000 

• . ‘ i * f culture 

m the drama nus spout ov Uic *, ■ * coration. 

Rents in Rome appear to have been on an a\ eroge four times as 
high as m the coutitr\' tonui, a house there ts-as once sold for 
JS, 000, 000 sesterces (£150,000) The hou«e of Marcus Lcp dus 
(consul in Vrf ) "lucli \va» at the time of the death of Sulla the 
m Rome, did not r.uiL a generation aftenrards c^en as 
the hundredth on the list o! Roman phlacft>. We ha\e rireadv 
mentioned the extra\ agance pracl^ed m the matter of cour.trj - 
houses, nt find that 4,000,000 sesterces (£40,000) were paid 
for such a house, iv hich tvas valued chiefly for its fishpond; and 
the thoroughly fashionable grandee now needed at least two 
a ilhas — onc'm the Sabine or Alban mountains near the eapitd, 
and a second m the \ icimty of the Campanian baths— and in 
addition if possible a garden immediatelv outside of the gatw 
of Rome SuU more irrational than these snlla-paiices were 
the palatial sepulchres, ssatral of which still ezisticg at the 
present da> attest nhat a lofty pile of masoniy the nch Rotrin 
needed in order to die as became his rant. Fanciers of horses 
and dogs too u'ere not wanting; 04,000 sesterces (£54®) 
uncommon price for a showy horse. They indulged in fum'tunr 
of fine wood — a table of Afncan cypress-wood cost z,oco,ors> 
sesterces (£io,too), m dresse* td purple stuffs or irin>pa'vnt 
gaures. accompani^ by an elegant adjustment of ib*ir 
Wfore the mirror— -the orator Honcnsius is said to haNt bre 1^^ 
an action of damages egam>t a coUe.ague because he 
lus drc« m a crowd, in preaoas stones and pearls, ah ch an. 
at this penod took the place of the far mote beautiful and rcrc 
artistic ornaments of gu’d— it was olread)' utter b^liarun, 
when at the triumph of Poinpeius oscr Mithraiatcs th* rns^ 
of the MCtor apwared wrought whoHv of pcarU, and unm t. s 
sofas and the 'helves in the duing-hall were silver n^an w 
and even the Litchen-uteasiU were irovde of silver. ^ In 
spirit the collectors of this penod took out the artulic netia -e . 
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from the old silver cups, to set them anew in vc.sscls of gold. 
Nor was there any lack of luxur}' also in travelling. “ Wicn 
the governor travelled,” Cicero tolls us as to one of the Sicilian 
governors, “ which of course he did not in winter, but only at 
the beginning of spring — not the spring of the calendar but 
the beginning of tlie season of roses — he had himself conveyed, 
as was the custom with the kings of Bithynia, in a litter with 
eight bearers, sitting on a cushion of Maltese gauze stuffed with 
rose-leaves, with one garland on his head and a second twnned 
round his neck, applying to his nose a little smclling-bag of fine 
linen, with minute meshes, filled with roses,- and thus he had 
himself carried even to his bedchamber.” 

But no sort of luxury flourished so much as the coarsest of 
all — the luxurj* of the table. The whole villa arrangements 
and the whole villa life had ultimate reference to dining; not 
only had they different dining-rooms for winter and summer, 
but dinner was sen-ed in the picture-galler)', in the fruit- 
chamber, in the aviary, or on a platform erected in the deer- 
park, around which, when the bespoken “ Orpheus ” appeared 
in theatrical costume and blew his flourish, the duly trained 
roes and wild boars congregated. Such was the care bestowed 
on decoration; but amidst all this the reality was by no means 
forgotten. Not only was the cook a graduate in gastronomy, 
but the m.aster himself often acted as the instructor of his cooks. 
Tlie roast had been long ago thrown into the shade by marine 
fishes and oysters; now the Italian river-fishes were utterly 
banished from good tables, and Itaiian delicacies and Italian 
wines were looked on as almost vulgar. Now even at the 
popular festivals there were distributed, besides the Italian 
Falerian, three sorts of foreign wane — Sicilian, Lesbian, Chian, 
while a generation before it had been sufficient even at great 
banquets to send round Greek wine once; in the cellar of the 
orator Hortensius there was found a stock of 10,000 jars (at 33 
quarts) of foreign wine. It was no wonder that the Italian 
wine growers began to complain of the competition of the wines 
from the Greek islands. No naturalist could ransack land and 
sea more zealously for new animals and plants than the epicures 
of that day ransacked them for new culinary dainties.^ The 

^ We have still (Macrobius, iii. 13) the bill of fare of the banquet, which 
Mucius Lentulus Niger.gave before on entering on his pontificate, and 
of which the pontifices — Caesar included — the Vestal Virgins, and some 
other priests and ladies nearly related to them partook. Before the dinner 
proper came sea-hedgehogs; fresh oysters as many as the guests wished- 
large mussels; sphondyli; fieldfares with asparagus; fattened fowls- 
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popular poet o! this age an oath b called “ the plaster for debts ’ 
had forgotten nhat honest> was, a person i\ho refused a 
bribe was regarded not an upright man, but as a personal 
foe The criminal statistics of all times and countries nill 
hardi) furnish a parallel to the d-eadful picture of cnmes— 
'“ined so horrible, and so unnatunl — which the trial of 


l>ut wnue ii vin. uu « « ^ 

thus constantl} accumubting more and more dcIe'^cnoL«i\ 
and deep}), so mudi the more smooth and ghltcnng wns the 
surface, o\‘crlaid with the \*atnish of poll hed manners and 
unwersal friendship All the world in*erchans;ed ^•lslts, <0 
that in the houses of qualiU it was iiecessai> to adint th'‘ 
persons presenting thema^li-es ei-eij rooming for the l-ifc 
m a certain order fbccd b> the master or occasional!) b) ih* 
attendant in waiting, and to give audience onlv to the mo'^ 
notable one b) one, whfle the rcstwcre more sutninaril% admitted 
parti) in groups, parti) m a bodv at the close— a distinction 
which Gams Groe^us, m tbb too the first founder of the new 
monarch), is <iaid to have introduced The interchange cf 
letters of courtes^ was carried to as great an extent as the \ bi4 
of courtes) , * fnendlj ’ letters flew o^er land and sea between 
persons who had neither personal rehtions nor business with 
each other, w liereas proper and fonnal business letters scarcel\ 
occur except where the letter is addressed to a corporal ic" 
,In like manner in\ itations to dinner, the customar. new )ear4 
^re'ents, the domestic fesm-aU, were di\*ested of their prepe' 
character and conxerted almost into public ceremonials, eua 
death itself did not release the Roman from thc^e attenticrs 
to his countless neighbours ’ but in order to die wUh dte 
resp>ectab3it) he had to pro\ide each of them at anj rate wi h 
a keepsake Just as in certain circles of our mercantile 
the genume mtiniac) of famil\ tics and famil% friendships ba^o 
so total!) aainished from the Rome of that da\ that the 
intercourse of business and acquaintance could be gamt'heu 
with forms and flounshc» ofaficetwn which hadL<taIl rrcanrg, 
and thus bv degrees the realm came to be superseded In that 
''p^tral sha4ow of “fncndship” which holds b\ no 
the least phet among the vanous e\ tl spirits brood rg o'tr tre 
pro'cnptions and cml wars of this ace , 

\n equ-ilh chanctenstic feature in the brillunt decay cJ ins 
penod was the emncipation of women In an ecoro— ic po 
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of view the v.'omen had long since made themselves independent 
(ii. 3S4); in the present epoch we even meet with solicitors 
acting specially for women, who officiously lend their aid to 
solitary rich ladies in the management of their property and their 
lawsuits, make an impression on them by their knowledge of 
business and law, and thereby procure for themselves ampler 
perquisites and legacies than other loungers on the exchange. 
But it was not merely from the economic guardianship of father 
or husb.and that women felt themselves emancipated. Love- 
intrigues of all sorts were constantly in progress. The ballet- 
dancers (viitaaf) were quite a match for those of the present day 
in the variety of their pursuits and the skill with which they 
followed them outj their primadonnas, Cythcris and the like, 
pollute even the pages of history. But their, as it were, licensed 
trade was ver}* materially injured by the free art of the ladies 
of aristocratic circles. Liaisons in the first houses had become 
so frequent, that only a scandal altogether exceptional could 
make them the subject of special talk; a judicial interference 
seemed now almost ridiculous. An unparalleled scandal, such 
as Publius Clodius produced in at the women’s festival in 
the house of the Pontifex JIaximus, although a thousand times 
worse than the occurrences which fifty years before had led to a 
series of capital sentences (iii. 409), passed almost without 
investigation and wholly without punishment. The watering- 
place season — in April, when political business was suspended 
and the world of quality congregated in Baiae and Puteoli — 
derived its chief charm from the relations licit and illicit which, 
along with music and song and elegant breakfasts on board 
or on shore, enlivened the gondola voyages. There the ladies 
held absolute sway; but they were by no means content with 
this domain which rightfully belonged to them; they also acted 
as politicians, appeared in party conferences, and took part with 
their money and their intrigues in the wild coterie-proceedings 
of the time. Any one who beheld these female statesmen 
performing on the stage of Scipio and Cato and saw at their 
side the young fop — as with smooth chin, delicate voice, and 
mincing gait, with headdress and neckerchiefs, frilled robe, and 
women’s sandals he copied the loose courtesan — ^might w'ell have 
a horror of the unnatural world, in which the' sexfis seemed as 
though they wished to change parts. What ideas as to divorce 
prevailed in the circles of the aristocracy may be discerned in 
the conduct of their best and most moral hero Marcus Cato, who 
did not hesitate to separate from his wife at the request of a 
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It has desolated God’s iair world m the same As nurs 
glisten in different colours, but a common se^er e\ety\\Vere 
looks like Itself, so the Italy of the Ciceronian epoch resembles 
substantially the Hellas of Polybius and still more decid-dly 
the Carthage of Hannibal's time, where m exactly similar 
fashion the all powerful rule of capital ruined the middle class, 
raised trade and estate farming to the highest prospent), and 
ultimately led to a— hypocritically whitewashed — moral and 
political Corruption of the nation All the arrant sms that 
capital has been guilty of agamst nation and ci\iIisation m the 
modem world, remain as far inferior to the abominations of the 
ancient capitalist states as the free man, be he e\er so poor, 
remams superior to the sla\e, and not until the dragon seed 
of North America npens, will the world ha\c again sirnH-r 
fruits to reap 

These evils, under which the national economy of Itilj Uj 
ptostrtAe, vj«e wv thtw deepest tsstwee \Ttem.edvihle, cud w 
much of them as still admitted of remedy depended essential!) 
for its amendment on the people and on time, for the wisest 
government is as Uttle able as the most skilful ph>*sician to pw 
freshness to the corrupt juices of the organism, or to do more 
m the case 0! the deeper rooted evils than to prevent the*! 
accidents which obstruct the remedial power of nature in >ts 
' workmg The peaceful energy of the new rule even of it*e[i 
furnished such n preventive, for b> its means some of the wor»i 
\ excrescences were done away, su«^ as the artihciil pampenog 
, cf the proletariate, the impuni^ of crimes, the purchvse 0! 
offices, and various others But the government could uo 
somethmg more than simply abstam from harm Caesar 
not one of those over w ise people who refuse to embank the ‘Mj 
because forsooth no dike can defy some sudden irflux of the tide 
It IS better, if a nation and its econom> follow spontaneoi** 
the path prescribed by nature, but, seeing that thc) had 
out of this path, ^esar apph^ all his t:nerci«s to hnng 
by special interv ention the nation to its home and lamil) u ^ 
and to reform the national economy b> law and decree 

With a MOW to check the cowtvwued ubscwce of the 
from Italy and to induce thc world of quality and the mercftic^^ 
to cstaUish their homes m their native hnd, not onh ^ 
term of service for the soldiers shortened, but men o^j ^ , 

rank altogether prohibited from taking up th'ir ^ 

Italy except when on public business, ivhile the oth«r 
of marriageable age (from the twentieth to the fo'tie y* / 
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were enjoined not to be absent from Italy for more than three 
consecutive years. In the same spirit Caesar had already in 
his first consulship on founding the colony of Capua kept 
specially in view fathers who had several children (p. 188); 
and now as Imperator he proposed extraordinary rewards for 
the fathers of numerous families, while he at the same time as 
supreme judge of the nation treated divorce and adultery with 
a vigour according to Roman ideas unparalleled. 

Nor did he even think it beneath his dignity to issue a de- 
tailed law as to luxury — which, among other points, cut down 
extravagance in building at least in one of its most irrational 
forms, that of sepulchral monuments; restricted the use of 
purple robes and pearls to certain times, ages, and classes, 
and totally prohibited it in grown-up men; fixed a maximum 
for the expenditure of the table ; and directly forbade a number 
of luxurious dishes. Such ordinances doubtless were not new; 
but it was a new thing that the “ master of morals ” seriously 
insisted on their observance, superintended the provision- ‘ 
markets by means of paid overseers, and ordered that the 
tables of men of rank should be examined by his officers and the 
forbidden dishes on them should be confiscated. It is true that 
by such theoretical and practical instructions in moderation 
as the new monarchical police gave to the fashionable world 
hardly more could be accomplished than the compelling luxur}'- . 
to retire somewhat more into concealment; 'but, if hypocrisy 
is the homage which vice pays to virtue, under the circumstances 
of the times even a semblance of propriety enforced by police 
measures was a step towards improvement not to be despised. 

The measures of Caesar for the better regulation of Italian 
monetary and agricultural relations were of a graver character 
and promised greater results. The first question here related 
to temporary enactments respecting the scarcity of money and 
the debt-crisis generally. The law called forth by the outcry 
as to locked-up capital — that no one should have on hand more 
than 60,000 sesterces (£600) in gold and silver cash — ^v/as prob- 
ably only issued to allay the indignation of the blind public 
against the usurers; the form of publication, which proceeded 
on the fiction that this was merely the renewed enforcing of an 
earlier law that had fallen into oblivion, shows that Caesar was 
ashamed of this enactment, and it can hardly have passed into 
actual application. A far more serious question was the treat- 
ment of the pending claims for debt, the complete remission 
of which was Vehemently demanded from Caesar by the party 
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which called itself by his name We have already mentioned 
that he did not yield to this demand (p 433)^ but two important 
concessions -were made to the debtors, and that as early as 
First, the interest m anear was struck off,i and that which ^ 
paid was deducted from the capital &condly, the creditor 
was compelled to accept the movable and lmmo^’ablc property 
of the debtor m lieu of payment at the estimated value which 
his efEects had before the civil war and the general depreciation 
which It had occasioned ITie latter enactment was not un- 
reasonable, if the creditor was to be looked on iejacto as th" 
owner of the property of his debtor to the amount of the sum 
due to him, it was doubtless proper that he should bear his share 
in the general depreciation of the property On the oth-r hand 
the cancelling of the pa> mcnts of interest made or outstanding 
— which practically amounted to this, that the creditors lost, 
besides the interest itself, on an average 25 per cent of what 
they were entitled to claim as capital at the time of the issuing 
of the law— -was m fact nothing else than n partial concession 
of that camelling of creditor’s claims spnngmg out of loans 
for which the democrats had clamoured so vehemcnlb # and, 
however bad may have been the conduct of the usurers, it is not 
possible thereby to justify the universal and rclrospectiv'C 
alwhtion of all claims for mtc'cst without distinction In 
order at least to understand it, wc must recollect how the demo 
I* patty stood towards the question of interest The legvl 
against taking mterest, which the old plcbeun 

^ 3 Sition had extorted m (i 300), had no doubt been 
practically disregarded by Ac nobUity which controlled th® 
civil procedure by means of the praetorship,but had still remaircd 
since that period formally valid, and the democrats of the 
seventh century, who regarded themselves throughout as the 
contmuers of tfat old agitation as to pnvnieg* and scctil position 
(p 163), had mamtamed the Ulegahty of payment of interest 
at any time, and even already practically enforced that prin^ip^t 
at least temporarily, m the confusion of the JIarwn pcrioo 

(in 243) It IS not credible that Caesar shared the crude viM.< 

of his party on the mterest question, the fact, that m hw account 
of the matter of liquidation he mentions the enactment as to 
the surrender of the property of the debtor in lieu of payment 

iTis?« u nnt 4tatM\ bv OUT authontlft but U recfwiiily 
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but is silent as to the cancelling of the interest, is perhaps a 
tacit self-reproach. But he was, like every party-leader, 
dependent on his party and could not directly repudiate the 
traditional maxims of the democracy in the question of interest; 
the more especially when he had to decide this question, not as 
the all-powerful conqueror of Pharsalus, but even before his 
departure for Epirus. But, while he permitted perhaps rather 
than originated this violation of legal order and of property, 
it is certainly his merit that that monstrous demand for the 
annulling of all claims arising from loans was rejected; and it 
may perhaps be looked on as a saving of his honour, that the 
debtors were far more indignant at the — according to their 
view extremely unsatisfactory — concession given to them than 
the injured creditors, and made under Caelius and Dolabella 
those foolish and (as already mentioned) speedily frustrated 
attempts to extort by riot and civil war what Caesar refused 
to them. 

But Caesar did not confine himself to helping the debtor 
at the moment; he did what as legislator he could permanently 
to keep down the fearful omnipotence of capital. First of all 
the great legal maxim was proclaimed, that freedom is not a 
possession commensurable with property, but an eternal right 
of man, of which the state is entitled judicially to deprive the 
criminal alone, not the debtor. It was Caesar, who, perhaps 
stimulated in this case also by the m.ore humane Egyptian and 
Greek legislation, especially that of Solon,’- introduced this 
principle — diametrically opposed to the maxims of the earlier 
ordinances as to debt — ^into the common law, where it has since 
retained its place undisputed. According to Roman law the 
debtor unable to pay became the slave of his creditor (i. i6o). 
The Poetelian law no doubt had allowed a debtor, who had 
become unable to pay through temporary embarrassments, 
not through genuine insolvency, to save his personal freedom 
by the cession of his property (i. 301); nevertheless for the really 
insolvent that principle of law, though doubtless modified in 
secondary points, had been in substance retained unaltered 
for five hundred years ; a direct recourse to the debtor’s estate 
only occurred exceptionally, when the debtor had died or had 
forfeited his burgess-rights or could not be found. It v/as 

^ The Egyptian royal laws (Diodorus, L 79) and likewise the legislation 
of Solon (Plutarch, Sol. 13, 15) forbade bonds in which the loss of the 
personal liberty of the debtor was made the penalty of non-payment ; and 
at least the latter imposed on the debtor in the event of bankruptcy no 
more than the cession of his whole assets. 
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Caesar who first gave an insoh-ent the right-on which our 
rnodem bankruptcy regulations are based— of formally c^ing 
his estate to his creditors, whether it might suffice to satisfy 
them or not, so as to save at all events hfe personal frei^oia 
although wi^ diminished honor^ and political rights, and to 
begin a new financial existence, in which he could only be sued 
on account of claims proceeding from the earlier period and not 
protected in the liquidation, if he could pay them without 
renewed financial ruin. 

While thus the great democrat had the imperishable honour 
of emancipating personal freedom in principle from capital, he 
attempted moreover to impose a police limit on the execssht 
power of capital by usury-laws. He did not affect to disoiwi 
the democratic antipathy to sripulations for interest. For 
Italian money-dealing there was feed a maximum amount of 
the loans at interest to be allowed in the case of the indindual 
capitalist, which appears to ha^-e been proportioned to the 
It^ian landed estate belonging to each, and perhaps amounted 
to half its value. Transgressions of this enactment wenr, after 
the fashion of the procedure prescribed m the repubhean uwry- 
Jaws, treated as criminal offences and sent before a special jup’- 
commission. If these regulations were successfully carried 
into effect, every Italian man of busmess would be compelled 

. J) tu rh« 


of insolvent landowners who practicaliy managea viicn 
merely for thcir creditors was by this means materially curtaiied, 
inasmuch as the creditors, if they desired to continue their 
lending business, were compelled to buy for themseKts, rrom 
this very fact besides it is plam that Caesar w-ished bi,* no 

_ ; - dfd 

to Italy — of a maximum omount of sums to be leni, bui -bo, 
cspccidUy irith respeot to the pn3i^ncts, prr?cnl>ed masimun 
rates for interest itself. The enactments— that it was jf.fgi 
to take higher interest than i per cent, per month, cr 
interest on arrears of interest, or in fine to male a judicu 
claim for arrears of interest to a greater amount t^Jin a 
equal to the capital— were, probably c’jo after U.e Oneeo- 
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Egyptian model, ^ first introduced in the Roman empire by 
Lucius Lucullus for Asia ]\Iinor and retained there by bis better 
successors; soon afterwards they were transferred to other 
provinces by edicts of the governors, and ultimately at least 
part of them was provided with the force of law in all provinces 
by a decree of the Roman senate of The fact that these 

Lucullan enactments aftenvards appear in all their compass 
as imperial law and so became the basis of the Roman and 
indeed of modern legislation as to interest, may perhaps be 
traceable to an ordinance of Caesar. 

Hand in hand with these efforts to guard against the ascend- 
ancy of capital went the endeavours to bring back agriculture 
to the path Avhich Avas most advantageous for the common- 
Avealth. For this purpose the improvement of the administra- 
tion of justice and of police Avas very essential. Hitherto 
nobody in Italy had been sure of his life and of his movable 
or immovable property; Roman condoilieri for instance, at the 
intervals Avhen their gangs Avere not helping to manage the 
politics of the capital, applied themselves to robbery in the 
Wests of Etruria or rounded ofi the country estates of their 
paymasters by fresh acquisitions; but this sort of club-laAV 
AA'as noAv at an end; and in particular the agricultural popula- 
tion of all classes must haA'e felt the beneficial effects of the 
change. The plans of Caesar for great Avorks also, Avhich Avere 
not at all limited to the capital, Avere intended to tell in this 
respect; the construction, for instance, of a convenient high 
road from Rome through the passes of the Apennines to the 
Adriatic Avas designed to stimulate the internal traffic of Italy, 
and the lowering the level of the Fucine lake to benefit the 
Marsian farmers. But Caesar also sought by more direct 
measures to influence the state of Italian husbandry. The 
Italian graziers were required to take at least a third of their 
herdsmen from freeborn adults, Avhereby brigandage AA'as checked 
and at the same time a source of gain was opened to the free 
proletariate. In the agrarian question Caesar Avho already in 
his first consulship had been in a position to regulate it (p. i88), 
more judicious than Tiberius Gracchus, did not seek to restore 
the farmer-system at any price, even at that of a revolution — 
concealed under juristic clauses — directed against property; 

^ At least the latter rule occurs in the old Egyptian royal laws (Diodorus, 
i. 79). On the other hand the Solonian legislation knows no restrictions 
on interest, but on the contrary expressly allows interest to be fixed of any 
amount at pleasure. 
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by him on the contrary, as by every other genuine statesman, 
the security of that whi A is property or is at any rate regarded 
by the public as property -was esteemed as the first and most 
inviolable of ail political maxims, and it was only svnthm the 
limits assigned by this maxim that he sought to accomplish 
the elevation of the Itahan small holdings, Mhich appeared to 
him as a vital question for the nation Even as it v\as, there 
was much still left for him m this respect to do. Every pnvate 
right, whether it was called property or designated as heritable 
possession, whether traceable to Gracchus or to Sulh, was 
unconditionally respected by him. On the other hand Caesar, 
after he had in his strictly economical fashion— which tolerated 
no waste and no negligence even on a small scale — instituted 
a general rtvKion of the Italian titles to property by the renv ed 
commission of twenty (p loo), destined the whole actual domain 
land''’-’ ' ’ . ••• '• • •• ’ ■* •"-* 


\ 


were ‘ * 

state' . • • ■ * . 

as it was fitted for agriculture; the Apuhan summer a 
Samnite v ‘ ' ' * 

domam; • • • • ' . * ■ ■ 


domains * * * • • • ' . ui 

requisite by the purchase of Italian estates from the pubic 
funds In the selection of the new farmers provuion was 
naturally made first of all for the veteran soldiers, and 
as possible the burden, which the levy imposed on the mother 
country, vas converted into a benefit by the fact that 
gav'C the proletannn, w ho was levied from it as a recruit, tnefc 
to it as a farmer, it is remarkable also that the desolate 
communities, such as Veil and Capena, seem to have wci j 
especially provided with new colonists The reputation ot 
Caesar that the new owners should not be entitled to ahena'c 
the lands received b) them till after twenty ) ears, was ahapp) 
medium between the full bestowal of the nght of ancnatu'n. 
which w ould hiv e brought the larger portion of the distnbu' 
land speedily back into the hands of the great cnpitaiirts, Rr*" 
the permanent restrictions on free trade in land which Tihenj 
Gracchus (iii. 85, 91, 115) and Sulb (»». 83) liad tract , 

both equally in vain ,, ^ .,,1 

I^tly, while the govemment thus cnerpeti'~vHy ®Pf , 
itself to remove the diseased, and to strerpthen the 
elements of the Itahan national life, the newlv-rwl^fil mu ~ 
pal sjwtem— which had but recently dcvelojxd it»cl! out c ^ 
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crisis of the Social War in and alongside of the state-economy 
(iii, 354) — ^^vas intended to communicate to the new absolute 
monarchy the communal life which was compatible with it, 
and to impart to the sluggish circulation of the noblest elements 
of public life once • more a quickened action. The leading 
principles in the two municipal ordinances issued in vV. 
Cisalpine Gaul and in ".rV for Italy,’- the latter of which remained 
the fundamental law for all succeeding times, are apparently, 
first, the strict purifying of the urban colorations from all 
immoral elements, while yet no trace of political police occurs; 
secondly, the utmost restriction of centralisation and the utmost 
freedom of movement in the communities, to which there was 
even now resers’-ed the election of magistrates and a limited 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The general police enactments, 
such as the restrictions on the right of association (p. 475), 
came, it is true, into operation also here. 

Such ’were the ordinances by which Caesar attempted to 
reform the Italian national econom}^ It is easy both to show 
their insufficiency, seeing that they allowed a multitude of evils 
still to exist, and to prove that they operated in various respects 
injuriously by imposing restrictions, some of which were very 
severely felt, on freedom of trade. It is still easier to show 
that the evils of the Italian national economy generally were 
incurable. But in spite of this the practical statesman will 
admire the work as well as the master-workman. It was no 
small achievement, that in circumstances where a man like 
Sulla, despairing of remedy, had contented himself with a mere 
form^ reorganisation, the evil was seized in its proper seat 
and grappled -with there; and we may well conclude that Caesar 
■with his reforms came as near to the measure of what was 
possible as it was given to a statesman and a Rom.an to come. 
He could not and did not expect from them the regeneration of 
Italy; but he sought on the contrary to attain this in a very 
difierent way, for the right apprehension of which it is necessary 
first of all to review the condition of the provinces as Caesar 
found them. 

The provinces, which Caesar found in existence, were four- 
teen in number: seven European — the Further and the Hither 
Spain, Transalpine Gaul, Italian Gaul with Illyricum, Mace- 
donia with Greece, Sicily, Sardinia with Corsica; five Asiatic 
— ^Asia, Bithynia and Pontus, Cilicia with Cyprus, Syria, Crete; 
and two African — Cyrene and Africa. To these Caesar added 
* Of both laws considerable fragments still exist. 
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To these two inodes of oppression, each of which by itself was 
intolerable and which were always becoming better arranged to 
work into each other’s hands, were added the general calamities, 
for which the Roman government was also in great part, at least 
indirectly, responsible. In the various wars a large amount 
of capital was dragged away from the country and a larger 
amount destroyed sometimes by the barbarians, sometimes 
by the Roman armies. Owing to the worthlessness of the 
Roman land and maritime police, brigands and pirates swaimed 
everywhere. In Sardinia and the interior of Asia Minor brigan- 
dage was endemic; in Africa and Further Spain it became 
necessary to fortify all buildings constructed outside of the 
city-enclosures with walls and towers. The fearful evil of piracy 
has been already described in another connection (p. 37). The 
panaceas of the prohibitive system, with which the Roman 
governor was wont to interpose when scarcity of money or 
dearth occurred, as under such circumstances they could not 
fail to do — the prohibition of the export of gold or grain from 
the province — did not mend the matter. The communal 
affairs were almost everywhere embarrassed, in addition to the 
general distress, by local disorders and frauds of the public 
officials. 

Where such grievances afflicted communities and individuals 
not temporarily but for generations with an inevitable, steady, 
and yearly-increasing oppression, the best regulated public and 
private economy could not but succumb to them, and the most 
unspeakable misery could not but extend over all the nations 
from the Tagus to the Euphrates. “ All the communities,” 
it is said in a treatise published as early as y\^, “ are ruined; ” 
the same truth is specially attested as regards Spain and 
Narbonese Gaul, the very provinces which, comparatively 
speaking, were still in the most tolerable economic position. 
In Asia Minor even towns like Samos and Halicarnassus stood 
almost empty; legal slavery seemed here a haven of rest 
compared with the torments to which the free provincial suc- 
cumbed, and even the patient Asiatic had become, according 
to the descriptions of Roman statesmen themselves, weary of 
life. Any one who desires to fathom the depths to which man 
can sink in the criminal infliction, and in the no less criminal 
endurance, of all conceivable injustice, may altogether from 
the criminal records of this period the wrongs which Roman 
grandees could perpetrate and Greeks, Syrians, and Phoenicians 
could suffer. Even the’ 'statesmen of Rome herself publicly 
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and frankly conceded that the Roman name vras unutterably 
odious through all Greece and Asia^ and, when the burgesses 
of the Pontic Heradea on one occasion put to death the nhole 
of the Roman tax*colIectors, the only matter for regret w-ss that 
such things did not ocoir oftener 
The Optimates scoffed at the new master who went in person 
to inspect his “farms” one after the other, in realitj the 
condition of the several provinces demanded all the earnest 
ness and all the wisdom of one of those rare men, who redeem 
the name of king from being regarded b> the nations as merelj 
a conspicuous example of human insufficiency The wounda 
inflicted had to be healed by time, Caesar took care that thcv 
might be so healed, and that there should be no fresh inflictions 
The system of administration was thoroughlj remodeifed 
The Sullan proconsuls and propraetors had b"en m their pro 
vmces essentially sovereign and practically subject to no control 
those of Caesar were the well-disciphned servants of a stem 
master, who from the very unity and h/e tenure of h« po\ ej 
sustained a more natural and more tolerable relation to the 
subjects than those numerous, annually^ changing, pctt\ tj rants 
rhe governorships were no doubt still distnbutcd among the 
annually retiring two consuls and sixteen praetors, but, as the 
Imperator directly nominated eight of the latter and the di5 
tribution of the protances among the competitors dewnded 
solely on him (p 453), they were m reality bestowed dj th* 
Imperator The functions also of the governors were p^ct^ 
caKy restricted The supenntendcnw of the admnatfatjaa 
of justice and the administrative control of the coirmumtie* 
remamed m their hands, but their command was paralvsed 
by the new supreme command m Rome and its adjataati 
associated with the governor (p 461), and the raising of t* ^ 
taxes was probably even now committed m the provinces fut^ 

stantiallj to imperial ofiiaals (p 453), so that the governor was 

thenceforward surrounded with an auxiliarv staff which ^ 
absolutelj dependent on the Imperator m virtue eiiher of tn- 
laws of the military htcrarch> or of the stiff stneter 
domestic disciplme While hriheno ■procwnsil 
quaestor had appeared as if the) were members of a gar? « 
robbers despatched to Icv) contributions, the nucntnitcs^c 
Caesar were present to protect the weak awnst the 
and, instead of the previous worse than useless con'll of* 
equestnan or senatonan tribunals, the) liad to anmer / 
selves at the bar of a just and unrelenting rnonarch 
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as to exactions, the enactments of which Caesar had already in 
his first consulate made more stringent, was applied by him 
against the chief commandants in the provinces with an in- 
exorable severity .going even beyond its letter; and the tax- 
officers, if indeed they ventured to indulge in an injustice, 
atoned for it to their master, as slaves and freedmen according 
to the cruel domestic law of that time were wont to atone. 

The extraordinary public burdens were reduced to the right 
proportion and the actual necessity; the ordinary burdens were 
materially lessened. We have already mentioned the com- 
prehensive regulation of taxation (p. 466); the extension of 
the exemptions from tribute, the general lowering of the. direct 
taxes, the limitation of the system of dectmae to Africa and 
Sardinia, the complete setting aside of middlemen in the collection 
of the direct taxes, were most beneficial reforms for the pro- 
vincials. That Caesar after the example of one of his greatest 
democratic predecessors, Sertorius (p. 20), wished to free the 
subjects from the burden of quartering troops and to insist 
on the soldiers erecting for themselves permanent encampments 
resembling towns, cannot indeed be proved; but he was, at 
least, after he had exchanged the part of pretender for that of 
king, not the man to abandon the subject to the soldier; and 
it was in keeping with his spirit, when the heirs of his policy 
created such military camps, and then converted them into 
towns which formed rallying-points for Italian civilisation 
amidst the barbarian frontier districts. 

It was a task far more difficult than the checking of ' official 
irregularities, to deliver the provincials from the oppressive 
ascendancy of Roman capital; Its power could not be directly 
broken without applying means which were still more dangerous 
than the evil; the government could for the time being abolish 
only isolated abuses — as when Caesar for instance prohibited 
the employment of the title of state-envoy for financial purposes 
— ^and meet manifest acts of violence and palpable usury by a 
sharp application of the general penal laws and of the laws as 
to usury, which extended also to the provinces (p. 496) ; but a 
more radical cure of the evil was only to be expected from the 
reviving prosperity of the provincials under a better adminis- 
tration. Temporary enactments, to relieve the insolvency of 
particular provinces, had been issued on several occasions in 
recent times. Caesar himself had in when governor of 
Further Spain assigned to the creditors two-thirds of the income 
of their debtors in order to pay themselves from that source. 

M. — IV K 
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ancy , as is mdicated in the very fact that he issued all his 
enactments m Latin, although those destaed for the Greek* 
speaking countries were at the same time issued m Greek In 
general be arranged the relations of the tiro great nations w 
his monarchy just as his republican predecessors had arranged 
them in the united Italy, the Hellenic nationalitj nas pro 
tected ivhere it existed, the Italian was extended as far as 
circumstances permitted, and the inheritance of the races to 
be absorbed was destmed for it This was necessan, because 
an entire equalismg of the Greek and Latm elements in the 
state would m all probability ha^e m a 'v'cry short time occa 
sioned that catastrophe which Byzantmism brought about 
several centuries later, for the Greek element was superior to 
the Roman not merely m all intellectual aspects, but also in 
the measure of its predominance, and it had within Italy itself 
m the hosts of Hellenes and half Hellenes who migrated com 
pulsonly or s'oluntarilj to Italy an endless number of apostles 
apparently insignificant, but whose influence could not be 
estimated too highlj To mention onl> the most conspicuous 
phenomenon m this respect, the rule of Greek lackej'S o>er th« 
koman monarchs u. as old os the monarchy Tbe first m lh< 
equally long and repulsive list of these persomges is the con 
fidentui servant of Porapeius, Thcophancs of ^Ijtilene, who b^ 
his power over his weak master contributed probablj more than 
any one else to the outbreak of the war between Pompeius 
and Caesar Not wholly without reason he was after his death 
treated with di\'ine honours by his countrjTnen, he comirenctd, 
forsooth, the tolr/ dr cAarTr^frgoiemmentcf the imperu! period, 
which m a certain measure was just a dominion of the Helicrci 
over the Romans The government had according!' ever' 
reason not to encourage by its direct action the extension ci 
Hellenism at least m the ^Vcst , but the Greek element, wl erc'Tf 
it existed, was preserv'cd and protected Howeitr po!it««l 
crises might suggest to the Imperator the demolition of iw 
strong pillars of Hellenism in tbe West and m EgjTt, Xfawi-u 
and Alexandria were neither destroyed nor denatwnahwd R 
Sicily was not simplj' rchcied of the presence of the 
but had Its communities m\e$tcd with Latin rights, which wm 
probabh meant to be followed in due time by full equa!«a*^i ^ 
with Italj, Caesars design t>c>ond doubt was rot to 
SiaU, but to attach that glorious island— which nature M 
destmed not so much to be an appendage to Ush 
finest of Its proiinces— to the association of the raiian a 
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munities, under retention of its Hellenic nationality, just like 
Neapolis and Rhegium. 

On the other hand the Roman element was promoted by the 
government through colonisation and Latinising with all vigour 
and at the most various points of the kingdom. The principle, 
which originated no doubt from a bad combination of formal 
law and brute force, but was inevitably necessary in order to 
deal freely with the nations destined to destruction — ^that all 
the soil in the provinces not ceded by special act of the govern- 
ment to communities or private persons was the property of the 
state, and the holder of it for the time being had merely an 
heritable possession on sufferance and revocable at any time — 
was retained by Caesar and raised by him from a democratic 
party-theory to a fundamental principle of monarchical law. 

Gaul, of course, fell to be primarily dealt with in the extension 
of Roman nationality. Cisalpine Gaul obtained throughout — 
what a great part of the inhabitants had long enjoyed — apolitical 
equalisation with the leading country by the admission of the 
Transpadane communities into the Roman burgess-union, which 
had for long been assumed by the democracy as accomplished 
(pp. 4, 293) and was now ( W) finally accomplished by Caesar. 
Practically this province had already completely Latinised itself 
during the forty years which had elapsed since the bestowal of 
Latin rights. The exclusives might ridicule the broad and 
gurgling accent of the Celtic Latin, and miss “ an undefined 
something of the grace of the capital ” in the Insubrian or 
Venetian, who as Caesar’s legionary had conquered for himself 
with his sword a place in the Roman Forum and even in the 
Roman senate. Nevertheless Cisalpine Gaul with its dense 
chiefly agricultural population was even before Caesar’s time 
practically an Italian country, and remained for centuries the 
true asylum of Italian manners and Italian culture; indeed the 
teachers of Latin literature found nowhere else out of the capital 
so much encouragement and approbation. 

While Cisalpine Gaul was thus substantially merged in Italy, 
the place which it had hitherto occupied was taken by the old 
Transalpine province, which had been converted by the con- 
quests of Caesar from a frontier into an inland province, and 
which by its vicinity as well as by its climate was fitted beyond 
all other regions to become in due course of time likewise an 
Italian land. Thither principally, according to the old aim of 
the transmarine settlements of the Roman democracy, was the 
stream of Italian emigration directed. There the ancient colony 
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of Narbo tos reinforced by new settlers/ and four new bui^ss* 
cobnies were instituted at Baeterrae (Seziers) not far frora 
Narbo, at Arelate (Arles) and Aiausio (Orange) on the Rhone, 
and at the new seaport Forum JulU (Fr6jus); while the names 
assigned to them at the same tune pTeser\’ed the memotj' of the 
brave legions which had annexed northera Gaul to the empire.* 
The townships not furnished with colonists appear, at least for 
the most part, to have been led on towards Romanisation in the 
same way as Transpadane Gaul in former times (iii. 234) by the 
bestowal of Latin rights; in particular Nemausus (KJmes), as 
the chief place of the territory taken from the Massiliois in 
* " '--'^'‘■'.ar(p.3(S7j,wascomtrtcd 
. “ • *. » urban community, and 

. '■ . * . • ••.. and even with the right 

of coinage." While Cisalpmc Gaul thus advanced from the 
preparatory stage to full equality tvith Italy, the Narbonese 


In the other non-Greek and non-Latia regions of the empire, 
which were still more remote from the influence of Italy and 
the process of assimilation, Gtesar confined himself to tf« 
establishment of several centres for Italian civilisation such 
as Narbo had hitherto been in Gaul, in order by their means 
to pave the way for a future complete equalisation. Such pre- 
] .V,, «».. A^t.v..v !*»• Baelerrae of 5^*1* 

, ■ ... .... ■ • dn thU tb« Uf« 

■ . - I . • • • ' ne»nl Tlsf 

. , . . . , . . * • • \ •» by the mutiny o' 

. } : • ' ’ - » • • I « bflcnyri! to th« 
legions uom wiiicu loey ivun luea m 41 u<s, ii uvi s.-tr- il 

the % eterans th«n«lves were, at least Jlbe^l«at 
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liminm- foundations can be pointed out in nil the provinces 
of tile empire, with the exception of the poore.st and least 
important of all, Sardinia. How Caesar proceeded in Xorthern 
Gaul, we have already set forth (p. c66); the Latin Ianpua;;c 
obtained there general ofjicial recognition, tliough not yet 
employed for all branches of public intercourse, and the colony 
of Noviodunum (Kyon) arose on the Leman lake as the ino.st 
northerly towTi with an Italian constitution. 

In Spain, which w.as probably at that lime the most densely 
peopled country of the Roman empire, Caesarian coloni.sls, so 
far as we see, were settled only in the important Jlelicno-Ibcrian 
seaport town of Emporiac by the side of the old population. 
On the other hand the ancient and wealthy mercantile city of 
Gades, whose municipal system Caesar even when praetor had 
remodelled suitably to the times, now obtained from the Im- 
penitor the full rights of the Italian vmnicipia ( VrO become 
— what Tusculum had been in Italy (i. 345)— the first extni- 
Italian community not founded by Rome which was admitted 
into the Roman burgess-union. Some years aftcnvard.s (Vs") 
similar rights were conferred also on some other Spanish com- 
munities, "and Latin rights probably on still more. 

In Africa the project, which Gaius Gracchus Jmd not been 
allowed to bring to an issue, w.is now carried out, and on the 
spot where the city of the liercdiUirjf foes of Rome Jiad stood, 
3000 Italian colonists and a great number of the tenants on 
lease and sulTcrancc resident in the Carthaginian tcrritoiy were 
settled; and the new “ Venus-colony,” the Roman Carthage, 
throve with amazing rapidity under the singularly favourable 
circumstances of the locality. Utica, hitlierto the capital and 
first commercial town in the province, had already been in 
some measure compensated beforehand, apparently by the 
bestowal of Latin rights, for the revival of its superior rival. 
In the Numidian territory newly annexed to the empire the 
important Cirta and the other communities assigned to the 
Roman condotlicre Publius Sittius for himself and his troops 
.(p. 421) obtained the rights of Roman militar}’’ colonies. The 
stately provincial towns indeed, with the insane fury of Juba 
and of the desperate remnant of the constitutional party had 
converted into ruins, did not revive so rapidly as they had been 
reduced to ashes, and many a ruinous site recalled long after- 
wards this fatal period; but the two new Julitin colonics, 
Carthage and Cirta, became and continued to be the centres 
of Africano-Roman civilisation. / , 
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In the^ desolate land of Greece, Caesar, besides other plans 

. .1 ( 

but a plan was projected for cutting through the isthmus, so 
as to avoid the dangerous circumnavigation of the Pelopon- 
nesus and to male whole traffic between Italy and Asia 
pass through the Conntho-Saronic guU Lastlj, even m the 
remote Hellenic East the monarch called mto existence Italian 
settlements, on the Blad Sea, for instance, at Hcraclea and 
Smope, uhich tomis the Italian colonuts shared, as in tlie case 
of Emponae, with the old inhabitants, on the Syrian coast, 
m the important port of Berytus, which like Smope obtained 
an Italian constitution; and even in Egypt, where a Roman 
station was established on the lighthouse island commandmg 
the harbour of Alexandria 

Through, thtst ordvowices the Itahtm mwmcipil irecdotn was 
earned into the provinces m a manner far more comprehensive 
than had been previously the case The communities of full 
burgesses — that is, all the towns of the Cisalpine province and 
the burgess colonies and burgess wmmo^ta scattered m Trans* 
alpine Gaul and elsewhere — were on an equal fooling vMth the 
Italian, m so far as the> administered their ovm affairs, and 
even exercised a somewhat limited junsdictiori; while on in'* 
other hand the more important processes came before tw 
Roman authority competent to deal with them— as a rule, the 
tgovemor of the province * The formally autonomous 
'and the other emancipated communities— including now those 
of Narbonesc Gaul, all those of S)cil>, so far as tht> were 
burgess-communities, and a considerable number alv> in the 
other provinces — had not merely free adnimiiiration, h n 

t. , . i,,^* 1 nui c 

. * ^ 
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probably tinlimited jurisdiction; so that the governor was 
only entitled to interfere there by virtue of his — certainly very 
arbitrary — administrative control. No doubt even earlier there 
had been communities of full burgesses within the provinces 
of governors, such as Aquileia, Ravenna, Narbo, and whole 
governors’ provinces, such as Cisalpine Gaul, had consisted of 
communities with Italian constitution; but it was, if not in 
law, at least in a political point of view a singularly important 
innovation, that there was now a province which as well as 
Italy was peopled solely by Roman burgesses,^ and that others 
promised to become such. 

With this disappeared the first great practical distinction 
that separated Italy from the provinces; and the second — that 
ordinarily no troops were stationed in Italy, while they were 
stationed in the provinces — was likewise in the course of dis- 
appearing; troops were now stationed only where there was a 
frontier to be defended, and the commandants of the provinces 
in which this was not the case, such as Narbo and Sicily, were 
officers only in name. The formal contrast betv'een Italy and 
the provinces, which had at all times depended on other dis- 
tmctions (ii. 62), continued certainly still to subsist — Italy being 
the sphere of the civil jurisdiction and of the consuls and praetors 
while the provinces were districts under the . jurisdiction of 
martial law and subject to proconsuls and propraetors, but the 
procedure according to civil and according to martial law had 
for long been practically coincident, and the different titles of 
the magistrates signified little after the one Imperator was 
over all. , ‘ 

In all these various municipal foundations and ordinances — 
which are .traceable at least in plan, if not perhaps all in 
execution, to Caesar — a definite system is apparent. Italy was 
converted from the mistress of the subject peoples into the 
mother of the renovated Italo-Hellenic nation. The Cisalpine 
province completely equalised with the mother-country was a 
promise and a guarantee that, in the monarchy of Caesar just 
as in the healthier times of the republic, every Latinised district 

^ It is diflSbult to see why the bestowal of the Roman franchise on a pro- 
vince collectively, and the continuance of a provincial administration for it, 
should be usually conceived as contrasts excluding each other. Besides, 
Cisalpine Gaul notoriously obtained the civitas at latest in , while it 
remained a province as long as Caesar lived and was only united with Italy 
after his death (Dio, xlviii. 12) ; the governors also can be pointed out down 
to Vff • The very fact that the Caesarian ordinance never designates the 
country as Italy, but as Cisalpine Gaul, ought to have led to the right view. 
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might expect to be placed on an equal looting bv the tide of its 
T-ir’ ■' ■ ;• •>, p :he threshold of full 

f ‘ stood the adiola- 

*- ■ " • *' • ' f Gaul, ^Wch tras 

rapidly becoming iatimsed. ^ In a more remote stage of pre- 
paration stood the other provinces of the empire, in n-^ch. just 
as hitherto in southern Gaul Karbo bad been s Roman colony, 
the great maritime cities — Emporiae, Gades, Carthage, Corinth. 
Heraclea in Pontus, Sinope, Bciytus, Alexandria— now 
Italian or Helleno-Itali^ communities, the centres of an 
Italian dvilisation even in the Greek East, the fundamtatal 
pBlars of the future national and political equalisation of the 
empire. The rule of the urban community of Rome over the 
shores of the Jtediterranean was at an end; in its stead carat 
the new Mediterranean state, and its first act vi-as to atone for 
the tiso greatest outrages which that urban community had 
perpetrated on civilisation. WTiile the destruction of the two 
greatest marts of commerce in the Roman dominions marked 
the turning point at which the protectorate of the Roman com- 
munity degenerated into political tyrannising over, and financial 
exactwn from, the subjW lands, the pmm&t and bnlliaflt 
restoration of Carthage and Corinth marked the foundation of 
the new great commonwealth which was to train up all the 
regions on the Mediterranean to national and political equality, 
to union in a genuine state. Well might Caesar bestow on tl.e 
city of Corinth in addition to its far-famed ancient name the 
\ new one of Honour to Julias ” (Lavs Jvxi). 

J IVhfle thus the new united empire was fumbhed niih a 
national character, which doubtless necessarily lacked indi- 
viduality and was rather an inanimate product of art than a 
fresh growth of nature, it further had need of unity in those 
institutions which express the general life of patJons—m con- 
stitution and administration, in religion and jurisprudcncs, pi 
money, measures, and weights; as to which, of course, 
diversities of the most vTin^ ^aracter were quite cc-mpativ 
with essential union. In all these departments we can cmy 
speak of the initial steps, for the thorough formation of t c 
monarchy of Caesar into an unity was the work of the 
and all that ht did was Va lay the foundation for the wi* 
of centuries. But of the lines, which the great tnan cro# i- 
thesc departments, several can st3l be rccognucd; and it u 
more pleasing to follow him here, than^ in the task el fC'-a 
structioa from the ruins of the natwnaliiies. 
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As lo constitution and administration, we have already 
noticed oi.^^cwhcrc the most important elements of the new unity 
— the tratisilion of the sovereignty from the municipal council 
of Rome to the sole master of the l^Icditcrrancan monarchy,- 
the convention of that municipal council into a supreme imperial 
council rcprc.scnting Italy and the provinces; above all, the 
tram^fercncc — now commenced — of the Roman, and generally 
•of the Italian, municipal organisation to the provincia.l com- 
munities. This latter course — the bc.stowal of Latin, and there- 
after of Roman, rights on tire communities ripe for full admission 
to .the united state— gradually of itself brought about uniform 
communal arrangements. In one respect alone this procc.ss 
could not be waited for. The new empire needed immediately 
an institution which should place before the government at a 
glance the principal b.oscs of administration — the proportion.s 
of population and property in the different communities — in 
other words an improved census. First the census of Italy was 
reformed. Hillicrto, strange to say, it had been always held 
exclusively in the capital, to the annoyance of the burgesses 
and to the injur}- of business. According to Caesar’s ordinance ^ 
in future, when a census took place in the Roman community, 
there were to be simultaneously registered by the highest 
authority in each Italian community the name of every 
municipal burgess and that of liis father or manumiltcr, hi.s 
district, his age, and his property; and these lists were to be 
furnished to the Roman censor early enough to enable him to 
complete in proper time the general list of Roman hurgessas 
and of Roman property.^ That it was Caesar’s intention to 
introduce similar institutions also in the provinces is attested 
partly by the measurement and suiv'cy of the whole empire 
ordered by him, partly by the nature of the arrangement itself; 
for it in fact furnished the general in.strument appropriate for 
procuring, as well in the Italian as in the non-Italian com- 
munities of the state, the information requisite for the central 
administration. Evidently here loo it was Caesar’s intention 
to revert to the traditions of the earlier republican times, and to 
reintroduce the census of the empire, which the earlier republic 
had effected — essentially in the same way as Caesar effected 
the Italian — by analogous extension of the institution of the 
urban censorship with its set terms and other essential rules 

^That this was a change introduced by Caesnr, and not possibly an 
enactment already made in consequence of the Social War, should never 
have been doubted (Cic. Verr. act. i. i8, 54 and elsewhere). 
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to all the subject communities of Italy and Sialy (1 418, u. 63) 
This had been one of the first mstitutions which the torpid 
aristocracy allowed to drop, and m this way depn\ed th« 
supreme governing authonty of any general view of the rcsourca 
m men and taxation at its disposal and consequently of all 
possibility of an effective control (11 319) The indications stQl 
extant, and the very connection of things, show irrefragably 
that Caesar made preparations to renew the general census that 
had been obsolete for centuries 
We need scarcely say that m religion and in lunsprudcnce no 
thorough levellmg could be thought of, yet with all toleration 
towards local faiths and municipal statutes the new state 
needed a common w*0F5hip consonant to the Italo-Hellemc 
nationality and a general code of law supenor to the municipal 
statutes It needed them, for dc facta both were already in 
existence In the field of religion menthad for centunea been 
busied m fusing together the Italian and Ilellenjc worships 
partly by external adoption, partly by internal adjustment of 
their respective conceptions of the gods, and owing to the phsnt 
formless character of the Italian gods, there had been no great 
difficulty ID resolving Jupiter into Zeus, Venus into Aphrodite, 
and so every essential idea of the Latin faith into its Hellenic 
counterpart The Italo Hellenic religion stood forth in its 
outlmes read) made, how mudi m this very department men 
were conscious of havung gone beyond the specifically Roman 
point of vnew and advanced towards an Italo-IIeUenic qu&si* 
nationalitj, is shown by the distmctioa made in the alrtad> 
mentioned theolog) of Varro between the “common" 

’ that is, those acknowledged by Romans and GrccLs, and the 

. mIicc law, where 

. • e nccertitics of 

the case are substan ' thc't 

was no difficult) mi • 

that degree of mater ' , 

department needful ■ 

law again, where the initiatne belongs to 
course anti merely fne formal shape to fnc’irgcffiftW/**’'’ 
for the united empire, which the Jegishlor cert-ialy cotiid r*’ 
have created, had been already long since dcvclojwd natjriuy 
b) commercial mtercourse itself ^e Roman ^ 

sill! indeed legally based on the embodtm'mt of t. e ijt 
national law contained m the Twelve Tab’es Later Uws t 
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doubtless introduced various improvements of detail suited to 
the times, among which the most important was probably the 
abolition of the old inconvenient mode of commencing a process 
through standing forms of declaration by the parties (i. 154) 
and the substitution of an instruction to the single juryman 
drawn up in writing by the presiding magistrate (formula)', but 
in the main the popular legislation had only piled upon that 
venerable foundation an endless chaos of special laws long since 
in great part antiquated and forgotten, which can only be 
compared to the English statutes at large. The attempts to 
impart to them scientific shape and system had certainly 
rendered the tortuous paths of the old civil law accessible, and 
thrown light upon them (iii. 445); but no Roman Blackstone 
could remedy the fundamental defect, that an urban code 
composed four hundred years ago with its equally diffuse and 
confused supplements was now to serve as the law of a great 
state. 

Commercial intercourse provided for itself a more thorough 
remedy. The lively commerce between Romans and non- 
Romans had long ago developed in Rome an international 
private law (ius gentium; i. 157), that is to say, a body of 
maxims especially relating to commercial matters, according 
to which Roman judges pronounced judgment, when a cause 
could not be decided either according to their own or any other 
national code and they were compelled — ^setting aside the 
peculiarities of Roman, Hellenic, Phoenician and other law — 
to revert to the common perceptions of right underlying all 
commercial dealings. The formation of the newer law pro- 
ceeded on this basis. In the first place as a standard for the 
legal dealings of Roman burgesses with each other, it de facto 
substituted for the old urban law, which had become practically 
useless, a new code based in substance on a compromise between 
the national law of the Twelve Tables and the international 
law or so-called law of nations. The former was essentially 
adhered to, though of course with modifications suited to the 
times, in the law of marriage, family, and inheritance; whereas 
in all regulations which concerned dealings with property, and 
consequently in reference to ownership and contracts, the inter- 
national law was the standard; in these matters indeed various 
important arrangements were borrowed even from local pro- 
vincial law, such as the legislation as to usury (p. 496), and the 
institution of hypoiheca. Through whom, when, and how this 
comprehensive innovation came into existence, whetTi p.r at-. nnpf> 
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or gradually, whether throi^h one or se^ral authors, are 
questions to which we cannot furnish a satisfactor> ansner 
We know onlj that this reform, ns was natural, proceeded in 
*v.„ firef instance from the urban court, that it was first err 
' ■* the proihr urhanus, 
» of the parties in 

reference to the most imporuiiL iiia<u ^ f law to be obsened 
1 ' bcmnning (edteium annmim or ptr 


only attained its compieiiun i » , s 

theoretic and abstract, masmudi as the Roman ^'le^T oi law had 
therein divested itself of such of its national pecuhanttes as it 
had become anare of, but it uas at the same time pnctical 
and positive, inasmuch as it bj no means faded awa> into the 
dim twilight of General equity or e\cn mto the pure nothingness 
of the so called laiv of nature, but nas applied bj definite 
functionaries for definite concrete cases nccordmg to fixed rules 
and was not merelj capable of, but had nlread) cssentialH 
received, a statutorj embodiment in the urban edict This 
code moreover corresponded in matter to the wants of the time, 
in so far as it furnished the more winvenient forms required by 
the increase of commerce for legal procedure, for acquisition of 
property, and for conclusion of contracts Lastlj , it had already 
m the mam become subsidiary law throughout the compass of 
the Roman empire, masmuA as — while the manifold loca 
statutes were retained for those legal relations which were rot 
Sdircctly commercial, as well as for local transactions between 
r members of the same legal district — dealings relating: to prowrtr 
between subjects of the empire belonging to different 
districts were regulated throughout after the model of the umin 
edict, though not applicable ic fuu to these cases, both in 
Italy and m the provinces The law of the urban edrtt huf 
thus essentially the same position m that age which die Roman 
law has o^TiiDicd in our political dewlopment, this also » 
so far as s ‘ once obitnict and 

positii’C, ' dwjthtw 

carli-r legal cocie/ jji.a ^ , *** 

S lace bv the side of the local statutes as um\xr5ai auxiluty 
ut tlic Roman legal desrlopment fiad an esscnual 
o%er ours m this, that the clenationalned legulation 
not, as with us, prematurcl) and by artificial birdi, Imi at t. 
right time and agreeabl) to nature 
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Such was the state of the law ns Caesar found it. When he 
projected tlic plan for a new code, it is not difiicult to divine 
ins intentions. This code could only comprehend the law of 
Roman burgesses, and could be a general code for the empire 
merely so far as a code of the ruling nation suitable to the 
times could not but of itself become gcncnil subsidiary law 
throughout the compass of the empire. In criminal law, if the 
plan embraced this at all, there was needed only a revision and 
adjustment of the Sullan ordinances. In civil law, for a state 
whose nationality was strictly humanity, the necessary and 
only possible formal shape was to invest that urban edict, which 
had already spontaneously growm out of lawful commerce, with 
the security and precision of sUitutc-law. The first step towards 
this had been taken by the Cornelian law of Vr > "'hen it en- 
joined the judge to Icccp to the maxims set forth at the beginning 
of his magistracy and not arbitrarily to administer other law 
(p. 14S) — a regulation, which may well be compared with the 
law of the Twelve Tables, and which became almost ns signifi- 
cant for tlie fixing of the latter urban law as that collection for 
the fixing of tire earlier. But although after the Cornelian decree 
of the people the edict was no longer subordinate to the judge, 
but the judge was by law subject to the edict; and though the 
new code had practically dispossessed tlic old urban law in 
judicial usage as in legal instruction — every urban judge was 
still free at his entrance on office absolutely and arbitrarily to 
alter the edict, and the law of the Twelve Tables with its 
additions still always outweighed formally the urban edict, so 
that in each individual ease of collision the antiquated nile 
had to be set aside by arbitral^' interference of the magistrate 
and therefore, strictly speaking, by violation of formal law. 
The subsidiary application of the urban edict in the court of 
the praetor peregrinus at Rome and in the different provincial 
judicatures was entirely subject to the arbitrary pleasure of the 
individual presiding magistrate. It was evidently necessary to 
set aside definitively the old urban law, so far as it had not been 
transferred to the newer, and in the case of the latter to set 
suitable limits to its arbitrary alteration by each individual 
urban judge, possibly also to regulate its subsidiary application 
by the side of the local statutes. This was Caesar’s design, 
when he projected the plan for his code; for it could not have 
been otherwise. The’ plan was not executed; and thus that 
troublesome state of transition in Roman jurisprudence was 
perpetuated till this necessary reform was accomplished six 
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This was probably not introduced all at once, and n part 
perhaps may have preceded Caesar, but it was at nn> rate 
the essential complement of the Caesarian arrangement tus to 
the imperial coinage, whose new gold piece found its immediate 
model in the almost equally heavy com of Alexander and tsas 
doubtless calculated especially for circulation in the East. 

Of a kindred nature was the reform of the calendar The 
republican calendar, which strangely enough was still the old 
decemviral calendar — an imperfect adoption of the oe(aeieTU 
that preceded Meton (i 466)-^ad by a combination of wretdied 
mathematics and wretched administration come to antiapa*e 
the true time by sixty-seven whole da>s, bo that e g the festn al 
of Flora was celebrated on the nth July instead of the eSth 
April Caesar finally removed this evd, and mth the help of 
the Greek mathematician Sosigenes introduced the Italian 
farmer’s year regulated according to the Egj’ptian calendar 0/ 
Eudoxus, as well as a rational system of intercalation, into 
religious and official use , while at the same tune the begmoing 
of the year on the ist 3 farch of the old calendar was abolished, 
and the date of the ist January— fixed at first as the tenn for 
chanpng the supreme magistrates and, m consequence of this, 
long since predommant m civil life— was assumed as the calendar 
period for commenang the > ear Both changes came into effect 
on the xst January 709 of the aty, 45 n c , and along with ihetu 
the use of the Julian Vendor so named niter its author, which 
long after the fall of the monarchy of Oiesar remained the 
regulative standard of the civilised world and m the main is so 
still By way of explanation there was added m a dc'ailrd 
vu wv a star-calendar derived from the Egyptian astronomical 
■^observations and transferred — not indeed \try skiUull)—t^ 
Italy, vvhidi fixed the nsing and setting of the stars 
according to days of the calendar* In this domain oho tor 
Roman and Greek worlds were thus placed on a par 
Such were the foundations of the Meclilerranein mo"arcriy 
of Caesar For the second lime m Rome the social qt.cilw’’ 
had reached a crisis, at which the antagonums not only »?• 
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peared to be, but actually were, in form of their exhibition, 
insoluble and, in their expression, irreconcilable. On the first 
occasion Rome had been saved by the fact that Italy was merged 
in Rome and Rome in Italy, and in the new enlarged and 
altered home those old antagonisms were not reconciled, but 
fell into abeyance. Now Rome was once more saved by the 
fact that the countries of the Mediterranean were merged in it 
or became prepared for merging; the war between the Italian 
poor and rich, which in the old Italy could only end with the 
destruction of the nation, had no longer a battle-field' or a 
meaning in the Italy of three continents. The Latin colonies 
closed the gap which threatened to swallow up the Roman 
community in the fifth century; the deeper chasm of the 
seventh century was filled by the Transalpine and transmarine 
colonisations of Gains Gracchus and Caesar. For Rome alone 
history not merely performed miracles, but also repeated its 
miracles, and twice cured the internal crisis, which in the state 
itself was incurable, by regenerating the state. There was 
doubtless much corruption in this regeneration; as the union 
of Italy was accomplished over the ruins of the Samnite and 
Etruscan nations, so the Mediterranean monarchy built itself 
on the ruins of countless states and tribes once living and 
vigorous; but it was a corruption out of which sprang a fresh 
growth, part of which remains green at the present day. What 
was pulled down for the sake of the new building, was merely 
the secondary nationalities which had long since been marked 
out for destruction by the levelling hand of civilisation. ‘ Caesar 
wherever he came forward as a destroyer, only carried out the 
pronounced verdict of historical development; but he pro- 
tected the germs of culture, where and as he found them, in 
his own land as well as among the sister nation of the Hellenes. 
He saved and renewed the Roman element; and not only did 
he spare the Greek element, but with the same self-relying genius 
with which he accomplished the rehewed foimdation of Rome 
he undertook also the regeneration of the Hellenes, and resumed 
the interrupted work of the great Alexander, whose image, we 
may well believe, never was absent from Caesar’s soul. He 
solved these two great tasks not merely side by side, but the 
one by means of the other. The two great essentials of humanity 
' — general and individual development, or state and culture — 
once in embryo united in those old Graeco-Italians feeding their 
flocks in primeval simplicity far from the coasts and islands of 
the Mediterranean, had become dissevered when these were 
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parted into Italians and Hdlenes, and had thenceforth rcmaired 
apart for many centuries No^^ the descendant of the Trojan 
pnnee and the Latin king’s daughter created out of a state 
without distinctive culture and a cosmopolitan avHisation a 
new whole, m which state and culture again met together at 
the acme of human existent m the nch fulness of blessed 
maturity and worthfly filled the sphere appropriate to such 
an union 

The outlmes have thus been set forth, which Caesar drew 
for this work, according to which he laboured himself, and 
accordmg to which posterity— for many centuries confined to 
the paths which this great man marked out— endea^^^urcd to 
prosecute the work, 1! not with the intellect and energ}, ytx 
on the whole in accordance with the intentions, of the illus- 
tnous master Little was finished, much was mercK begun 
Whether the plan was complete, those who venture to ^ le in 
thought with such a man may decide, we observe no matena! 
defect m what lies before us— every single stone of the building 
enough to make a man immortal, and yet all comb nmg to 
form one harmonious whole Caesar ruled as kmg of Rome 
for five years and a half, not half as long as Alexander, in th* 
intervals of seven great campaigns, whioi allowed him to sta^ 
not more than fifteen montlw altogether * m the capital of h» 
empire, he regulated the destinies of the world for the present 
and the future, from the establishment of the boundary Ime 
between civiljsatjon and barbarism down to the removal of the 
nun pools m the streets of the capital, and j'Ct rctamod tme 
composure enough attentively to follow the pore p *cts 
In the theatre and to confer the chaplet on the vnetor with 
improvised verses The rapidity and precision with which the 
plan was executed prove that it had been long medita'ed 
thoroughly and all its parts settled in detail, but, even 
they remain not much less wonderful than the plvn lUelf Ire 
outlines uere laid down and thereby the new state was 
for all coming time , the boundless future alone could remp 
the structure So far Caesar might say, that his object wa 
attamed, and this was probablj the meamrg of the wuni 
which were sometimes heard to fall from hm— that re rw 
lived long enough But prcciselj because the baitorg «is a- 
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endless one, the master as long as he lived restlessly added 
stone to stone, with always the same dexterity and always the 
same elasticity busy at his work, without ever overturning or 
altering, just as if there were for him merely a to-day and no 
to-morrow. Thus he worked and created as never any mortal 
did before or after him; and as a worker and creator he still, 
after wellnigh two thousand years, lives in the memory of the 
nations — ^the first, and the unique, Imperator Caesar. 
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mJGlOV, Ctn.TURE, UTERATURE, OH? ART 

I'J the development of rehgion and phnosoph) no nc\s elcn'cnt 
appeared dunng this epoch The Romano HcMcmc suit- 
religion and thcStoicstaie-philosoph) mscparabl> combined wilh 
It rsere not niercl> a con\-cment instrument for erer) go«m 
ment— -oligarch}, democrac}, or monarch} —but altegether r 
dispensable, because it was just as impossible to coas'ruct the 
state T.hoU} without relipous elements as to di«coreT nn> new 
state-rehgion adapted to form a substitute for the old & the 
besom of re\tiIulion swept doubtless at times \xr\ rom*hI} 
through the cobwebs of the augural bird lore (p. 190), newr* 
Ihelcss the rotten machine creaking at e%erv joint sunawd th** 
earthquake which swallowed up the rtpubhe itself, and prt« 
serx-od its insipiditj and its juregance without diminution for 
transference to the new monarch} As a matter of course, it 
fell more and more into disfaa*ourwith all those who rnanifcsted 
freedom of judgment. Towards the state-religioa indeed puW'C 
opinion rrantamed an attitude csseniuH} mdiflcrent, it wu 
on nil sides recognised as an institution of political ccnrenttrc" , 
and no one spcculb troubled himscU about it w itli the except^a 
i of political and antiquarian hterati Rut towards its p!d>‘ 
sophical “istcr tliere graduafli sprang up nmorg the u-n t 

mdicedpuWjcthatho 5 lilit\,wbidjthetmpt\ aadmper* fx ^ 

hypocnsi of set phrases nei-er fails m the long run to awite 
That a presentiment of its own worthlessness begin to cAwa 
cn the Stoa itself is shown b\ its att-mpt artifici-lli t» 

nto Itself come fresh spintm the wa\ of f'ncrrtism Aati'^h-* y 

Ascalon (fiourishmg about •-Vt who prefesred to laie 
ganated the Stoic and Platonic* Vmtote’ian SNS'e*"! mto c''* 
crgamc. umts , la reaUv. so tar succeeded Uvat Ha r 
doctme became tlie fashionab’c pIulosophN « f t^e 
of his time ard was consaent ousl\ studied fw tJe 
dilct’anti a^d htcniti of Rone hvtr} cn* w^o dj. 
lateUectual \agour, oppose<l th* c* tgn re’ it. 1 ’ ' * 
pnrcipilK antinathi towards the boas'ful ord ur^ -«• Pf'-.aa 
Phansees, coup'*d doubt'ess mth the rcTtasi"^ d ip 'i .-a «’ 
rsS 
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take refuge from practical life in indolent apathy or empty 
irony, Unit occasioned during this epoch the extension of the 
system of Epicurus to n larger circle and tlic naturalisation of 
the Cynic philosophy of Diogenes in Rome. However stale 
and poor in thought the former might he, a p!)i!osopliy, whicl\ 
did not seek the way to wisdom throvjgli an alteration of tradi- 
tional terms but contented itself witii those in c.xistcnce, and 
throughout recognised only the perceptions of .sense jus true, 
was always better than the lerminologictil jingle and the hollow 
conceptions of tlic Stoic wisdom; and the Cynic philosophy was 
of all the philosophical systems of the times in so far by much 
the best, ns its s^'stem was confined to the liaving no system 
at all. and sneering at all systems and all systematisers. In 
both fields war was u aged against the Stoa with zeal and success ; 
for serious men, the Epicurean Lucretius preached with the full 
accents of heartfelt conviction and of holy zeal against the 
Stoical faith in the Gods and Providence and the Stoical doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul; for the great public ready to 
laugh, the Cynic Varro hit the mark still more sharply witli the 
flying darts of his extensively-read satires. While thus the 
ablest men of the older generation made war on the Stoa, the 
younger generation again, such as Catullus, stood in no inward 
relation to it at all, and passed a far sharper censure on it by 
completely ignoring it. 

But, if in the present instance a faith no longer believed was 
maintained out of political convenience, they amply made up 
for this in other respects. Unbelief and superstition, different 
hues of the same historical phenomenon, went in the Roman 
world of that day hand in hand, and there was no lack of indi- 
viduals who in themselves combined both — who denied the gods 
with Epicurus, and yet prayed and sacrificed before everj’ 
shrine. Of course only the gods that came from the East were 
still in vogue, and, as the men continued to flock from the 
Greek lands to Italy, so the gods of the East migrated in 
ever-increasing numbers to the West. Tlie importance of the 
Phrygian cultus at that time in Rome is shown both by the 
polemical tone of the older men such as Varro and Lucretius, 
and by the poetical glorification of it in the fashionable Catullus, 
which concludes with the characteristic request that the goddess 
may deign to turn the heads of others only, and not that of the 
poet himself. > 

A fresh addition was the Persian worship, which is said to 
have first reached the Occidentals through the medium of the 
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the more distant Alexandria, especially celebrated as the seat 
of the exact sciences, was far more rarely the point vrbiiher 
young men desirous of culture directed their travels. 

The progress of Latin instruction was similar to riie Greek. 
This in part resulted from the mere reflex influence of the Greek, 
from which it in fact essentially borrowed its methods and its 
stimulants. Moreover, the state of politics, the impulse to 
ascend the orator’s platform in the Forum which the democratic 
agitation communicated to a daily enlarging circle, contributed 
not a little to the diffusion and increase of oratorical exerches; 
“ wherever one casts his ej'es,” says Geero, " every place b 
full of rhetoricians.” Besides, the writings of the sixth centur>’, 
the farther they receded into the past, began to be more 
decidedly regarded as classical texts of the golden time of Latin 
literature, and thereby gave a greater preponderance to the 
instruction which was essentially conrentrated upon them. 
Lastly, the immigration and spreading of barbarian elements 
from many quartets and the indpient Latinising of extensive 
Celtic and Spanish districts, naturally gave to wtin grammar 
and Latin instruction a higher imjwrtance than they could 
have had, so long as Lattum alone spoke ^tln; the teacher 
of Latin literature had from the outset a different position n 
Comum and Narbo than he had in Praencste and Ardca. \ et 
the aggregate result was a falling off rather than on improre' 
ment of culture. The ruin of the Italian country towns, the 
extensive intrusion of foreign elements, the political, economic, 
moral deterioration of the nation, Bbo\'e all, the distracting 
|dvil wars inflicted more j'n)Uiy on the language than all the 
schoolmasters of the world could repair, 'fhc closer coalact 
-r,„, — of the present, the more deadfd 

.• • •.V" r of the rhetpri'i 

cf."' ■*, • *.* " 'nan youth just 

the verj’ elements tliat were : "t * JlenensOT. 

The propagandist mission whidi Latiuin undertook among tn« 
Celts, Iberians, and Libyans— proud as the task was— cou«l 
not but have ^e hke consequences for the Latin linkage M 
t*-- of the East bad bad for the Ilcllcmc. The ta^ 

- nnpUyded the wri 

, . •— and 

Ml 

shows that the inn^ut ■ ■ ' 

reflection of scholastic training wai l>ecoiiu-‘g 
possearion of a daily widening circle. But at tb'* tame r.-.- 
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contemporaries capable of judging complain that tlic Hellenic 
culture in Italy about ^4” was at a far lower level than it had 
been a generation before; that opportunities of hearing pure 
and good Latin were but rare, and these chiefly from the mouth 
of elderly cultumted ladies; that the tradition of genuine culture, 
the good old Latin mother wit, the Lucilian polish, the cultivated 
circle of readers of the Scipionic age were p-adually disappearing. 
The circumstance that the term urhamtas, and the idea of a 
polished national culture which it expressed, arose during this 
period, proves, not that it was in the ascendant, but that it was 
on the wane, and tliat people were keenly alive to the absence 
of this urhanitas in the language and the habits of the Latinised 
barbarians or barbarised I^tins, Wflierc we still meet with the 
urbane tone of conversation, as in Varro’s Satires and Cicero’s 
Letters, it is an echo of the old fashion which was not yet so 
obsolete in Reatc and Arpinum as in Rome. 

Thus the prc\dous culture of youth remained substantially 
unchanged, except that — not so much from its own deterio- 
ration as from tlic general decline of the nation — it -was pro- 
ductive of less good and more evil than in the preceding epoch. 
Caesar initiated a revolution also in this department. While 
the Roman senate had first combated and then at the most 
had simply tolerated culture, the government of the new Italo- 
Hellenic empire, whose essential character in fact \yas Jiutnanilas, 
could not but adopt measures to stimulate it after~the Hcllenic 
fashion. If Caesar conferred the Roman franchise on all 
teachers of the liberal sciences and all the physicians of the 
capital, we may discover in this step a paving of the way in 
some degree for those institutions in which subsequently the 
higher bilingual culture of the youth of the empire was provided 
for on the part of the state, and which form the most significant 
expression of the new state of humaniias; and if Caesar had 
further resolved on the establishment of a public Greek and 
Latin library in the capital and had already nominated the most 
learned Roman of the age, L^rcus Vmro_,,as principal librarian, 
this implied unmistakably the dcsi^ of opening up the cosmo- 
politan monarchy to cosmopolitan literature. 

The development of the language during this period turned 
on the distinction between the classical Latin of cultivated 
society and the vulgar language of common life. The former 
itself was a product of the distinctively Italian culture; even 
in the Scipionic circle “ pure Latin ” had become the cue, and 
the mother tongue was spoken, no longer in entire m'ivciS, but 
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m conscious contradistinction to the language of the great 
multitude 71113 epoch opens with a remarkable reaction 
against the classicism whidi had hitherto exclusively prei-ailed 
m the higher language of conversation and accordmgh also m 
literature— a reaction which had mwardly and outwardlj a 
close connection with the rcacUon of a similar nature m Grc-ce 
Just about this time the rhetor and romance-vmter Hegesus 
of Magnesia and the numerous rhetors and literati of Asia Minor 
who attached themselves to him began to rebel against the 
orthodox Atticism They demanded full recognition for the 
language of life, v\ithout distinction, whether the isord or the 
phrase originated m Attica or m Cana and Phi} gia , they ih^m 
selves spoke and vvrote not for the taste of learned cliques, hit 
for that of the great public. There could be no reiiorubV 
dispute; as to the principle, butcertainl) the result could not be 
better than was the public of Asia Mmor of that ihj , « hich had 
totally lost the taste for chasteness and punty of production, 
and longed only after the show> and brilliant. To My nothing 
of the spunous forms of art that sprang out of this tendene> 
—especially the romance and the history assuming the form 
of romance — the v ef> stj le of these Asiatics iras, os mai rradily 
be conceiv cd, abrupt and without modulation and finish, minced 
and effeminate, full of tmscl and bombast, thoroughly vulgar 
and affected, “any one who knows Ilcgcsias," says Cictro, 
know-s what silliness is “ 

Yet this new stvlc found its way also into the Latia world 
When the Hellenic fashionable rhetoric, after liaving at the 
close of the previous epodi obtruded into the Latin instn-ction 
of youth (ui 416), took at the beginning of the present penod 
the final step and mounted the Roman rostra m the person cf 
Qamtus Hortensms ^hc most celebrated 

0/ the Sullan it adhered closely tvtn in the Ijitin i 
to the bad Greek taste of the tune, and the Romn pub^c, 

. I rh-j5te culture of the Scipw“x 
.. . 1 ♦•ow 

, rr 

rh» was ot great iiupyi,.* ^ 

language were always mged at first in the srhoou n i 
ncums, so in Rome the forensic oration to a certai'i 
more than htemture set the s tandard of sti Je, sad sec . 
there was comb nM, as it ime of rwht, with if-^ l«d'ri r> 
the bar the pofft^live cf piling the to th'’ ^ 

mode of speaking and writing Tlie vu-fariin 
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Hortensius thus dislodged classicism from the Roman platform 
and partly also from literature. . But the fashion soon changed 
once more in Greece and in Rome. In the former it was the 
Rhodian school of rhetoricians, which, without reverting to all 
the chaste severity of the Attic style, attempted to stiuke out a 
middle course between it and the modem fashion; if tlie Rhodian 
masters were not too particular as to the internal correctness 
of their thinking and speaking, they at least insisted on purity 
of language and style, on the careful selection of words and 
phrases, and the thorough modulation of sentences. 

In Italy it was !^rcus^ Tullius Cicero^ who, after 

having in his early youth '^gone’''along with the Hortensian 
manner, was brought by hearing the Rhodian masters and by 
his own more matured taste to better paths, and thenceforth 
addicted himself to strict purity of language and the thorough 
periodic arrangement and modulation of his discourse. The 
models of language, which in this respect he followed, he found 
especially in those circles of the higher Roman society which had 
suffered but little or not at all from vulgarism; and, as was 
already said, there were still such, although they were beginning 
to disappear. The earlier Latin and the good Greek literature, 
however considerable was the influence of the latter, more 
especially on the rhythm of his oratory, were in this matter 
only of secondary moment; this purifying of the language was 
by no means a reaction of the language of books against that 
of conversation, but a reaction of the language of the really 
cultivated against the jargon of spurious and partial culture. 
Caesar, in the department of language also the greatest master 
of his time, expressed the fundamental idea of Roman classicism, 
when he enjoined that in speech and writing every foreign 
w'ord should be avoided, as rocks are avoided by the mariner; 
the poetical and the obsolete word of the older literature v/as 
rejected as well as the rustic phrase or that borrowed from the 
language of common life, and more especially the Greek v/ords 
and phrases which, as the letters of this period show, had to a 
very great extent found their way into conversational language. 
Nevertheless this scholastic and artificial classicism of the 
Ciceronian period stood to the Scipionic as repentance to 
innocence, or the Trench of the classicists under Napoleon to 
the model French of Moliere and Boileau; v/hile the former 
classicism had sprung out of the full freshness of life, the latter 
as it were caught just in right time the last breath of a race 
perishing beyond recovety. Such as it v.-as, it rapidly diffused 

M.— IV 
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Itself With the leadership of the bar the dictatorship of 
language and taste passed from Hortensius to Detro, and the 
varied and copious authorship of the latter gave to this classicism 
—what It bad hitherto latied— extensut prose texts Thus 
Cicero became the creator of the modem classical Latin prose, 
and Roman classicism attached itself throughout and altogeth*r 
to Qcero as a stjlist, it was to the s^Iist Ocero, not to the 
author, still less to the statesman, tint tlic evtra^Turant 
panegyrics — ^>et not made up wholK of verbiage — applied, 
w^th which Ae most gifted reprcsentatis'es of classicism, such 
as Caesar and Catullus, loaded him 

Thev soon went farther \Vhat Cicero did m pros*, was 
earned out in poetry towards the end of the epoch lij the new 
Roman school of poets which modelled itself on tlie Greeh 
fashionable poeti) , and m ivhidi the man of most considerable 
talent was Catullus Here too the higher language of conversa 
tioa dislodged the archaic reminiscences which hitherto to a 
large CNtent pre\ ailed in this dotoam, and as I^tm pro<e lub* 
mitted to the Attic rhythm so Latm poetry submitted graduallj 
to th" «tnft or rather painful memcal laws of the Afrandnnes, 
eg ' -•••nUrt^able atonce to 

begi ... • «r« preced 

mg 1“ not jpeciilK 

weightv 

At length science stepped in, fixed the law of language, and 
developed its rule, which was no longcrdeteminedb\ expenence, 
but asserted the claim to determine expcncnce Tlie ending* 
of dedensjon, which hitherto had in part been wruVe, were 
now to once for all fixed, eg of the genitive and 
forms hitJjerto current side b) side m the so-called feurth 
declension (sena^nr and senarwr, sv atui and seratu) 
recognised exdusnelv as lahd the contracted forms (uf a*vi *»; 
In orthography various diangcs were mad-, to Iring th'* wntte^ 
more full} into correspondence with the ^poVen Ungi.'iS'r t 
the « in the middle of wonfs like r^ax^mut was ® 

Caesar s precedent bj t, andofthetwoletterswbichhadbeet^' 
superfluous k and 7, the remo\*al of the first was e""ctfd, 
that of the second was at lent propo^xl T 1 * lirgv-ag^ wn, 
if not \ ct stcreot\ ped n the course of becoming »o, it w* * 

\et indeed passnrh dominated bv the ru’e, bit it had 
become conscious of its nflumw That tldi aeti.'n p «- 
d'partment of I-atm irammar t*en\-ed ge»*rrallr lU * 
nc'hod from the Grctl, and not o^ljr so, b-t t j* X. e La 
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language u-as also directly reclined in ncrord.uire wilh Greek 
precedent, is shown, for example, hy the trc.ilmcnt of the final 
jr, which till towards the clo.se of this cj>och had received at 
plea.sure sometimes the v.alur of a consonant, .sometimc.s that 
of a vowel, hat wa.s treated by the new-fa-shioned poets- through- 
out, as in Greek, ics a consonantirl termination. This regtil.ation 
of langu.agc is tlie proper domain of Roman classicism]; in the 
most various ways, juui for tliat very reason all tlic more signifi- 
cantly, the rule is inculcated and the offence agaimst it rebuked 
by tlic cor\-phaei of cla.ssicism. by Cicero, by Caesar, even in the 
poems of Oitullus: wherc.as the older gcncr.iliou expresses 
itself viih n.atural keenness of feeling rc.specting tiie revolution 
which had affected the field of language .as rcmor.scdcssly as the 
field of politics.^ But while the new classicism — tliat is to r.ay, 
the standard Latin governed bv rule and .ax far a.s possible 
placed on a parity wiiii the stand.rrd Greek — wliich arose out of 
a conscious reaction ag.iinst the vulgarism intruding into higher 
socieU- and even into litcniture, acquired literary fixity and 
systematic shape, the latter by no means cvaajatccl the field. 
Not only do we find it naively employed in the works of second- 
ary personages who have drifted into the ranics of .autliors 
merely by accident, as in the account of Cae.saris second Spanish 
war, but we .shall meet it also with an impress more or le.ss distinct 
in litcraturc proper, in the mime, in the semi-romance, in the 
acsllictic writings of Varro; .and it is a sigJiificant circumsta.nce, 
that it maintains itself precisely in the most national depart- 
ments of literature, and that tnily consen-ative men, like Van-o, 
take it into protection. Classicism was based on the death of 
the Italian language as monarchy on the decline of the ll.-uian 
nation; it was completely consistent that the men, in whom 
the republic was still living, should continue to accord its rights 
to the living language, and for the sake of its comparative 
vitality and nationality should tolerate its aesUietic defects. 
Thus then the linguistic opinions and tendencies of this epoch 
are everywhere divergent; by tlic side of the old-fashioned 
poetr)'^ of Lucretius appears the thoroughly modern poetry 
of Catullus, by the side of Cicero’s w'cll-modulated period stands 
the sentence of Varro intentionally disdaining all subdivision. 
The field of language likewise mirrors the distraction of the age. 

In the literature of this period we are first of all struck by 
the outward increase, as compared with the former epoch, of 

^Thus Varro (De Ji. R. i. 2) s.iys: ab aeditituo, itt diene didictmits a 
pairibus nostris ; tU corrigimur ab recentibus urbam's, ab aediiuo. 
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literary effort in Rome. U was long since the htemy activity 
of the Creels flourished no more tn the free atmosphere of erne 
independence, but only in the saentific institutions ol the larger 
Cities and c^pcciallj of the courts. Left to depend on the fa\ our 
and protection of the great, and dislodged from the former 
seats of the Muses ^ by the extinction of the dynasties of 
Peigamus (ray)/ Cyrene (%V)> Bithyma and S>*na (V/) 
and by the waning splendour of the court of the Lagidae — more- 
over, since the death of Alexander the Great, necessarily 
i^smopobtan and at least quite as much strangers among the 
Egyptians and Sjfians as among the Latins — the HcHenic 
literati began mote and more to turn their (^es towards Rome. 
Among the host of Greek attendants with which the Roman 
of quSity at this time surrounded himself, the philosopher, 
the poet, and the memoir-vmtcr plajed conspicuous parts b) 
the Side of the cook, the boy-favounte, and the jester U’c meet 
with literati of note m such posnions; the Epicurean Philo- 
demus, for instance, was installed as domestic philosopher will 
Euaus Piso consul m VA occasionally edified the imtutei 
with his cleier epigrams on the coarse Epicureanism of hi 
patron. From all sides the most notable reprcseniauies c 
Greek art and science migrated in daily increasing number 
to Rome, where literary gains were now more abundant thar 
anywhere cUe. Among those thus mentioned as scultd ir 
Rome we find the phj'sician Asclcpiadcs whom king ifithra- 

*Tl)e dedlcaiion of ibe pocUcal drscripUon of ififl will 
undfr the name of Semnus b remarkable in refetence to thaw frUtliTii. 
After the poet has aed^ed bb parpo*® ot rreyailnn In the 
SfeoanUitan measure a sketch of faief (KiHe foe tehettr* 

easy to be Jeamed by heart, be rJedlcsle*— as deuica ed bI» 
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dates vainly endeavoured to draw away from thence into his 
service; the universalist in learning, Alexander of Jliletus, 
termed Polyhistor; the poet Parthenius from Nicaea in Bithy- 
nia; Posidonius of Apamea in Syria equally celebrated as a 
•traveller, teacher, and author, who at a great age migrated in 
from Rhodes to Rome; and various others. A house like 
that of Lucius Lucullus was a seat of Hellenic culture and a 
rendezvous for Hellenic literati almost like the Alexandrian 
Museum; Roman resources and Hellenic connoisseurship had 
gathered in these halls of wealth and science an incomparable 
collection of statues and paintings of earlier and contemporary 
masters, as well as a library as carefully selected as it was 
magnificently fitted up, and every person of culture and especi- 
ally every Greek was welcome there — ^the master of the house 
himself was often seen walking up and down the beautiful 
colonnade in philological or philosophical conversation with one 
of his learned guests. No doubt these Greeks brought along 
with their rich treasures of culture their preposterousness and 
servility to Italy; one of these learned wanderers for instance, 
the author of the “ Art of Flattery,” Aristodemus of Nysa 
(about recommended himself to his masters by demonstrat- 
ing that Homer was a native of Rome ! 

In the same measure as the pursuits of the Greek literati 
prospered in Rome, literary activity and literary interest in- 
creased among the Romans themselves. Even Greek com- 
position, which the stricter taste of the Scipionic age had totally 
set aside, now revived. The Greek language was now univers- 
ally current, and a Greek treatise found a quite different public 
from a Latin one; therefore Romans of rank, such as Lucius 
Lucullus, Marcus Cicero, Titus Atticus, Quintus Scaevola 
(tribune of the people in like the kmgs of Armenia and 
Mauretania, published occasionally Greek prose and even 
Greek verses. Such Greek authorship however by native 
Romans remained' a secondary matter and almost an amuse- 
ment; the literary as well as the political parties of Italy all 
coincided in adhering to their Italian nationality, only more or 
less pervaded by Hellenism. Nor could there be any complaint 
at least as to want of activity in the field of Latin authorship. 
There was a flood'of books and pamphlets of all sorts, and above 
all of poems, in Rome. Poets swarmed there, as they did only 
in Tarsus or Alexandria; poetical publications had become the 
standing juvenile' sin of livelier natures, and even then the 
■vvriter was reckoned fortunate whose youthful poems com- 
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passionate oblmon withdrew from cntiosm Anv one who 
understood the art, wrote without difSculty at a sittmj; his fu-e 
hundred hexameters m whidi no schoolmaster found anything 
to censure, but no reader disco\ered anything to praise. The 
fem^e world also took a lively part m these hterar> pursuits. 


maiden s heart, the beleaguered fortress not unfrcquentlj 
capitulated likewise in graceful \-enes Rh> thms became more 
and more the fashionable plaything of the big children of both 
sexes, poetical epistles, joint pocti^ exercises and competitions 
among good fnends, n ere of common occurrence, and towards 
the end of this epoch mstitutions were already opened m the 
capital, at which unfledged lAtin poets might Icam wise- 
makmg for money In consequence of the large consunplion 
of books the machiner) for the manufacture of copies was 
substantially perfected, and publication was effected with 
coTnpaTatv\*e rapiditj and dieapness, bookselling became a 
respectable and lucrativ e trade, and the bookseller s shop « usual 
meeting placeofmcnof culture Reading had become a fashion, 
nay a manta, at table, where coaner pastimes had not already 
intruded, reading uas regularly introduced, and an) en» who 
meditated a journc) seldom forgot to pack up a trai-eiling 
hbrar) The superior olTicet was seen m the cam^tent with the 
I obscene Greek romance, the statesman m the senate with Ih'* 

* philosophical treatise, m his hands Matters nccordi"gIy stood 
m the Roman state as they ha>c stood and will stard in eitrjf 
state where the alizcns read ‘ from the threshold to the doiet 
The Parthian \121er was not far wrong, when he pointed oat to 
the citirens of Selcuaa the romances found m the canp of 
Crassus, and asked them whether they s'lll regarded the rwd'ts 
of such books as formidable opponents 
The htcrar) tcndcnc) of this age imncd end could rot 
bo otherwise, for the age lUcU was dmded between the ohi 
and the new mod's Ihe same tendenaes whidi can* 
conflict on the field of politics, the national Italian tend'ti'v 
of the conservatives, the llclleno^Italian or, if the tenn 
pwferrtd, cosmopolitan tendenw of the new nenarehr, h S ' 
their battles also on the field of literature TTvs fomer at**- m 
itself to the older Latin htera'UTe, w^vch m the in tre 

school, and n erudite research awunetl more and rf'te 1 
character of classical \^ith leu tas'e and i*ro"ger f«f*r 
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tendencies than the Scipionic epoch showed, Ennius, Pacuvius, 
and especially Plautus were now exalted to the skies. The 
leaves of the Sibyl rose in price, the fewer they became; the 
relatively greater nationality and relatively greater productive- 
ness of the poets of the sixth century were never more vividly 
felt than in this epoch of finished Epigonism, which in literature 
as decidedly as in politics looked up to the century of the Hanni- 
balic warriors as to the golden age that had now unhappily 
passed away beyond recall. No doubt there was in this admira- 
tion of the old classics no small portion of the same hollowness 
and hj^ocrisy which are characteristic of the conservatism 
of this age in general; and here too there was no want of trim- 
mers. Cicero for instance, although in prose one of the chief 
representatives of the modem tendency, revered nevertheless 
the older national poetry nearly with the same antiquarian 
respect which he paid to the aristocratic constitution and the 
augural discipline; “ patriotism requires,” we find him saying, 
“ that we should rather read a notoriously wretched translation 
of Sophocles than the original.” While thus the modem literary 
tendency cognate to the democratic monarchy numbered secret 
adherents enough even among the orthodox admirers of Ennius, 
there were not wanting alre^y bolder judges, who treated the 
native literature as disrespectfully as the senatorial politics. 
Not only did they resume the strict criticism of the Scipionic 
epoch and give weight to Terence only in order to condemn 
Ennius and still more the Ennianists, but the younger and bolder 
men went much farther and ventured already — ^though only as 
yet in heretical revolt against literary orthodoxy — to call Plautus 
a mde jester and Lucilius a bad verse-smith. This modem 
tendency attached itself not to the native authorship, but 
rather to the more recent Greek literature or the so-called 
Alexandrinism. 

We cannot avoid saying at least so much respecting this 
remarkable aftergrowth of Hellenic language and art as is 
requisite for the 'understanding of the Roman literature of this 
and the later epochs. The Alexandrian literature was based 
on the decline of the pure Hellenic idiom, which from the time 
of Alexander the Great was superseded in daily life by an inferior 
jargon deriving its origin from the contact of the Macedonian 
dialect with various Greek and barbarian tribes; or, to speak 
more accurately, the Alexandrian literature sprang out of the 
ruin of the Hellenic nation generally, which had to perish, and 
did perish, in its national individuality in order to establish the 
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universal monarchy of Alexander and the empire of Hellenism. 
Had Alexander's unKersal empire contmued to subsist, the 
former national and pwpular literature vrould haic been suc- 
ceeded by a cosmopolitan literature Hellenic merely in name, 
essentially denationalised and called into life in a certain measure 
by royal patronise, but at all events ruling the world; but, as 
the state of Alexander was unhui^ed by htf death, the perms 
of the literature corresponding to it rapidly perished. Never- 
theless the Greek nation with all that it had possessed— with 
its nationality, its language, its art — belonged to the past. It 
was only m a comparatively narrow arcle not of men of culture 
— for sucli, strictly speaking, no longer existed — but of men of 
erudition that the Greek literature was st^ cherished cv en when 
dead; that the rich inheritance which it had left was inventoried 
with melancholy pleasure or and refinement of rcseirch; and 
that the living sense of sympathy or the dead erudition was 
elevated into a semblance of productiveness. This posthumous 
productiveness constitutes the so-called Alcxanarinism. U 
is essentially similar to that literature of scliolars, w hich, keeping 
aloof from the living Romanic nationalities and their vulgar 
idioms, crew up during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 

r • ' - ^ -t ^ :> tf, V es r** 
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is doubtless less strongly marked, but is not, properly speakmg, 
different from that between the Latin of Manulius and ih'* 
Italian of MacchiaveUi. 

j Italy had hitherto been m the roam disinclined towarus 
Alexandnnism. Its season of comparative brillunce was t. e 
period shortly before and after the first Punic war; > et Nae' u», 
Ennius, Pacuvius and generally the whole bod^ of the natunsl 
Roman authors down to Varro and Lucretius in alt branc.^'ts of 
poetical production, not excepting even the didactic p^wn, 
attached themselves, not to their Greek contemporaries or senr 
recent predecessors, but without exception to Homer, l.unp'<Hi 
Menander and the other masters o! the hvirg a."<l nat.on^ 
Greek literature, Homan literature was never freiH 
national; lait, as long as there was a Roman p*ople, I'J a :t..on 
instinctively sought tor hvnng and national rnodch, a."d 
if not alwa>s to the best puwse or the l<st authen, at kav- 
auch AS were ongmaL The Grrek literature whKfi 
after Alexander found its first iniUtors— for the it 

of Uic Marian age (iii. 435) can icaree'y he taken into arerur — 
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among the contemporaries of Cicero and Caesar; and now the 
Roman Alexandrinism spread with singular rapidity. In part 
this arose from external causes. The increased contact with the 
Greeks, especially the frequent journeys of the Romans into 
the Hellenic provinces and the assemblage of Greek literati 
in Rome, naturally procured a public even among the Italians 
for the Greek literature of the day, for the epic and elegiac 
poetry, epigrams, and Milesian tales current at that time in 
Greece. Moreover, as we have already stated (p. 533), the 
Alexandrian poetry had its established place in the instruction 
of the Italian youth; and thus reacted on Latin literature all 
the more, since the latter continued to be essentially dependent 
at all times on the Hellenistic school-training. We find in this 
respect even a direct connection of the new Roman with the new 
Greek literature; the already mentioned Parthenius, one of the 
better known Alexandrian elegists, opened, apparently about 
VVj ^ school for literature and poetry in Rome, and the excerpts 
are still extant in which he supplied one of his noble pupils 
with materials for Latin elegies of an erotic and mythological 
nature according to the well known Alexandrian receipt. But 
it was by no means simply such accidental occasions which 
called into existence the Roman Alexandrinism; it was on the 
contrary a product — ^perhaps not pleasing, but thoroughly 
inevitable — of the political and national development of Rome, 
On the one hand, as Hellas resolved itself into Hellenism, so 
now Latium resolved itself into Romanism; the national 
development of Italy became overgrown and was merged in 
Caesar’s Mediterranean empire, just as the Hellenic develop- 
ment in the Eastern empire of Alexander. On the other hand, 
as the new empire rested on the fact that the mighty streams 
of Greek and Latin nationality, after having flowed in parallel 
channels for many centuries, now at length coalesced, the 
Italian literature had not merely as hitherto to seek its ground- 
work generally in the Greek, but also to put itself on a level with 
the Greek literature of the present, or in other words with 
Alexandrinism. With the scholastic Latin, with the closed 
number of classics, with the exclusive circle of classic-reading 
urbant, the national Latin literature was dead and at an end; 
there arose instead of it a thoroughly degenerate, artificially 
fostered, imperial literature, which did not rest on any definite 
nationality, but proclaimed in two languages the universal 
gospel of humanity, and was dependent in point of spirit through- 
out and consciously on the old Hellenic, in point of language 
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partly on this, partly on the old Roman popular literature 
This v.as no lmp^o^'eInent The Xlediterranean monarchy of 
Caesar was doubtless a grand and — what is more — a necessar) 
creation , but it had been called into life bj an arbitrary supcnor 
will and therefore there was nothmg to be foimd in it of the 

whidi 

• - « natural 

• I • • Jtth cen’ury 
I i nationalit} 

‘ * , the proTit'c 

of literature tveiy one who iias u ^ ^ close afTimt) 

between art and nationalit) nil! always turn back from Deero 
and Horace to Cato and Lucretius , and nothmg but the school 
master’s \nev. of history and of literature — which has acquired. 
It is true, in this department the sanction of prcscnplion— 
could have called the epoch of art begummg with the rew 
monarch) pre-emmently the golden age But while the 
Romano Hellenic Alexandnnism of the age of Cne^ar and 
Augustus must be deemed mfenor to the older, however im 
perfect, national literature, it is on the other hand as decid div 
superior to the Alexandnnism of the age of the DiadocJu as 
Caesars endunng structure to the ephcmenl creation of Alev 
ander Wc shall have afterwards 10 show that 0 e Auguilan 
literature, compared with the kindred hlerature of the perhxl 
of the Diadochi, was far less a literature of phnotogers an] f^r 
more on unpcnal htcraturc than the latter, and therefore ha I 
a far more permanent and far more general influence m Uc 
upper circles of society than the Greek Alexandnntsm 
how here was the prospect more lamentable tlian in dranit e 
literature Tragedy and comctl) bad alrcad) before tl e prrieni 
epoch become inwanJl> extinct in the Roman nattonal h rraturr 
New pieces were no longer performed That the pubic » iH 
m the Sjllan ege expected to sec such, appears frum the rt 
productions— belonging to this epoch—ol Plmtine 
vMth the titles and names of the persons altewl, wi h 
to which the maragrrs well xdded tliat it wj better to I'c » 
good < Id pte« than a bad new one From this tl e step wai r^t 
grea* to that entire surrender of the sti-, e to tl e d j 
which wc find in tlic Ciccron^-n age, and to whidi 
made ro cpposifion Its productiveness n dfpwtr^^t 
w as worse tfian non** Rea! dramatic confxrt r H tl /■ 
nan litenturc nevrr knew, de fpariotw ifrar’a * 'if, • ^ ^ 
was wnitra pnmarSv for reading ard no: fir evS j ?-r". c < 
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bf jntreduced by it into Italy, nnd foon nccordinply these 
dr.vrn.itic iambics b'c.m to be quite ns prevalent in Kfine ns 
in AU’Nitr.drin. nnd tb.c Avrltinp «>f trns’cdy in pnnindnr bef^nn 
to jltrnrc nmor.p the rcpdnr discaAts of ndolcsrtnce. We tnny 
form n pretty neenrnte idea of the fjiinlity nf these pri'dnetionr. 
from tV.e fnet that Qisinttis Cicero, in order homneopatliicnily to 
beett'd'’ the weariness n{ winter quarters in Gntd, compared lour 
tragedies in sixteen <l;:ys. 

In llie " picture of life ’* or mimus nlnnc the last still viporour. 
pn.'duct of the national literature, the Atellan farce, brc-une 
cnyn.fi' d with the cthn!<»r;i;',d offshoots of Gree): comedy, which 
Alexnndrinirm adlivated with greater ptvctic-tl vigour nnd heller 
succcs-. than any other branch of pen try. The mimur- orininated 
out of the dances in eliaractcr to the fuite, wliich had lone bu n 
usual, nnd which wea- pirhinned sometimes on other occ.isions, 
e.c. for the cnteriairur.cnt of the pucsis durini: dinner, but more 
especially in the pit of the thixitrc durint: the interv.ds between 
the nets. It was not difiiculi to form out of these dances. — in 


which the aid of speech had doubtless lonp since been occasjnu- 
nlly employed — by means of the introduction of a more organised 
plot and a rt.mdar dialo.ruc little comedies, which were yet 
css'mtially dislincmished from the earlier comedy and even from 
the farce by the facts, that the dance and the lasclvicmsne.ss 
inseparrd)!e from such dancing ajniinued in this ease to play a 
diief part, and iliat tlie rnimus, as Ixdrsnping properly not to the 
boards but to tlie pit, iltrcw aside all ideal scenic efTccls, such tis 
masks for tlic face and tlicatrical buskins, and — what was speci- 
ally important — admitted of the female characters being repre- 
sented by women. This new mimus, which first seems to have 
come on the stage of the capital about soon swallowed up the 
national harlequinade, witli which it indeed in the most essential 
respects coincided, and w;is employed as Uic usual interlude 
and especially as afterpiece along with the other dramatic per- 
formances,* The plot was of course still more indifferent, loose, 


' Cicero testifies that the mimur. in liis time }iad t.aken the place of the 
Atcllana {Ad l-'am. is. 16); "'ilh this accords the fact, that the mivn .and 
mUr.cc first .appear .about the Sull.an cpocli (Ad Utr. i. i.', i.;; ii. 13 in; 
Alla, Fr. I Ribbeck; Plin. //. A', vii. 4S. isS; Flutarcb Ah//. 2. 36). The 
desifination viiv.ns, however, is romctiines inaccurately .applied to the 
comedLan pcncr.ally. Thus the miir.us avho appe.arcd at the festival of 
Apollo in 1 (Festus under SH/yrtreiri/; comp. Cicero, Oni/. ii. 59, 

242) was evidently nothing but an actor of the fiatliata, for there war. at 
this period no room in the development of the Kom.an theatre for re.al 
mimes in the later sense. 

With the mimus of the classical Greek period — prose di.ilogucs, in which 
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and absurd than m the harlequinade, if it wis only sufHaently 
chequered, so that the beggar suddenly became a Ctot«:us and so 
forth, they did not remonstrate iMth the poet who instead of 
untjing the knot cut it to pieces The subjects were chrfl> of 
an amorous nature, mostl> of the licentious sort, for example, 
poet and public w ithout exception took part against thehusband, 
and poetical justice consisted m the dcnsion of pood morals. 
The artistic charm depended wholK , ns in llic AtcUana, on tlie 
portraiture of the manners of common and low life, m which 
rural pictures are laid aside for those of the life and doings of the 
capital, and the sweet rabble of Rome—just as in the similar 
Greek pieces the rabble of Ale-windna—is summonrtl to applai-d 
Its own likeness kfany subjects arc taken from the life of 
tradesmen, tlicre appear the — here also mevitab’c—*' FiilVr/ 
then the “Ropemakcr/* the *‘l>\cr,’* the “Siliman,” the 
“ Female Weavers,*’ the “ Rascal, ” other pieces gnt sketches 
of character, as the “ Forgetful,” the ** Braggart,” the ‘ ^faa of 
xoo,ooo sesterces, or pictures of other lands, the ” Etruscan 
Woman,” the ‘‘Gauls,' the “Cretan,” “Alexandria,” or 
descriptions of popular festivals, as the ” Compitalia,' iIic 
” Saturnalia,” “ Anna Perenna,” the “ Hot Baths , or parodies 
of mt thology, as the “ Vo>agc to the Underworld,” the ‘ Arrcr 
man Lake Apt nicknames and short commonplaces which 
were easily retained and applied were welcome, butetef) ptco* 
of nonsense was of itself pntilegcd, in this preposterous world 
Bacchus 15 apphed to for water and the fountain njtnnhfor wir- 
Isolated examples e\cn of the political allusions fonr^rty so 
strictly prohibited in the Roman theatre are found m these 
mures * As regards metrical form, these poets gai e tf rn^efves 
ns the> tell us, “ but moderate trouble with the S'cr5i'’catwn, 
the language abounded, even ui the pieces prepared for pub 
tion, with sTilgar expressions and low figures Tfie rrirf wit, 
grnrt pictures raxtlctilul> ol a rural ijii, wrre ti* l-tiua 

mlmus bad ao «p<eial rcUiion . . ^ „ 

* W llh ibo p«wrM,cn o! thi* su'n wb c*» emitflctf*! Is* ‘ 1. 
far the Cnt lolloj-claJi and •jtjrciM tl< 
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it is plain, in substance nothing but the former farce; with this 
exception, that the character-masks and the standing' scenery 
of Atella as well as the rustic impress are dropped, and in their 
room the life of the capital in its boundless liberty and licence is 
brought on the stage. Most pieces of this sort were doubtless of 
a very fugitive nature and made no pretension to a place in 
literature; but the mimes of'Laberius, full of pungent delinea- 
tion of character and in point of language and metre exhibiting 
the hand of a master, maintained their ground in it; and even the 
historian must regret that we are no longer permitted to compare 
the drama of the republican death-struggle in Rome with its 
great attic counterpart. 

With the worthlessness of dramatic literature the increase 
of scenic spectacles and of scenic pomp went hand in hand. 
Dramatic representations obtained their regular place in the 
public life not only of the capital but also of the country towns'; 
the fonner also now at length acquired by means of Pompeius 
a permanent theatre see p. 282), and the Campanian 

custom of stretching canvas over the theatre for the protection of 
the actors and spectators during the performance, which in 
ancient times always took place in the open air, now likewise 
found admission to Rome (V-?)* at that time in Greece it 
was not the — ^more than ■ pale — Pleiad of the Alexandrian 
dramatists, but the classic drama, above all the tragedies of 
Euripides, which amidst the amplest development of scenic 
resources kept the stage, so in Rome at the time of Cicero the 
tragedies of Ennius, Pacuvius, and Accius, and the comedies of 
Plautus were those chiefly produced. While the latter had been 
in the previous period supplanted by the more tasteful but in 
point of comic vigour far inferior Terence, Roscius and Varro, 
or in other words dramatic art and antiquarian scholarship, co- 
operated to procure for him a resurrection similar to that which 
Shakespeare experienced at the hands of Garrick and Johnson; 
but even Plautus had to suffer from the degenerate susceptibility 
and the impatient haste of an audience spoilt by the short and 
slovenly farces, so that the managers found themselves com- 
pelled to excuse the length of the Plautine comedies and even 
perhaps to make omissions and alterations. The more limited 
the stock of plays, the more the activity of the managing and 
executive staff as well as the interest of the public was directed to 
the scenic representation of the pieces. There was hardly any 
more lucrative trade in Rome than that of the actor and the 
dancmg-girl of the first rank. The princely estate of the tragic 
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cdebrates. Hie confession of faith of the singer of Rudiae 
(11 4=5)— 

divm genus esse semper dtn e' dicjm eatliium 
Sei eas non eurare ofnno*^ qutd agAt fumsttun gnus— 

descxibes completel) the religious standpoint of Lx-crcti-s, ard 
not unjustly for that reason he himself terms his poem as U were 
the amtmuation of Ennius — 


£rntM Mj fws/<r r/njiif, gvtfrsmus Arwmj 
De^ulit ex He scone perenKt fnnJe eo*vnam 
Per geniss Jutss hointnum (vst t^ra ctuntS 


Once more — and for the last time — the poem of Lucrctus is 
resonant ssith the ^hole poetic pnde and th* whole pocu** 
earnestness of the sixth centur>, m which, amidst the images 
of the formidable Carthaginian and the glorious Sapiad, the 
imagination of the poet ts more at home than m h« own de 
generate age' To him too his owm song “gracefullv 
out of the abundance of feeling ” sounds, ns compared with the 
common poems, " like the bnef song of the swan compared wi'h 
the cry of the crane, ’—with him too the heart s^Te^s, listening 
to the melodies of its orm msention, with the hop* of uhslrious 
honours— just as Enmus forbids the men to wnon he “gaw 
from the depth of the heart a foretaste of fierj song,” to moan at 
his, the immortal smger’s, tomb 

It IS a remarkable fatality, that this man of exlraordinair 
^ talents, far superior in onguialit) of poetic cndowir^nis to m<w* 
if not to all ha conteraporancs, fell upon an age in which he fell 
himself strange and forlorn, and m consequence of this rr a'''* the 
most singular mistake m the selection of a rabject. 'n'c js'j’rn 
of Epicurus, which conserts the unutrsc into a great aort-t oi 
atoms and undertakes to explain the cngin and end of the wor Al 
os well as oil the prob’ens of nature and of life n a pitrir 
mechanical wa^, wm doubtless somewhat less idly than lb* 
con>ersion of mjths mio histotj which was atlerpted vf 
Euhcmemsandaftcrhimbj Ennius, but it was not an 
or a fresh 5«tem, and the task of poeticallj unfo'J ''g t ^ 
mechanical of the world was such a natu-e t^'at 
pmbayj did poet expend life and art on a more ungrt't cr 
tlieme Tlie phdosojihtc reader cenrarcs in the Ixcrttu" 


‘TM* BilvrlT «rr<in la ib« cf wtr In 'T'Tl., 

t**it xrtsstea tad Jb«tU c# 

%b«»rrmit»'ife>«w»l4*~-r*escrf* tfeil i» trum tS* fws < 
as 11 Uff bvlaer to prrwat. Cf*=? li.4i. t i»» 
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the omission of the finer points of, the system^ the superficiality 
especially with which controversies are presented, the defective 
division, the frequent repetitions, with quite as good reason as 
the. poetical reader frets at the mathematics put into rhythm 
which makes a great portion of the poem absolutely unreadable. 
In spite of these incredible defects, before which every man of 
mediocre talent - must inevitably have succumbed, this poet 
might justly boast of having carried off from the poetic wilder- 
ness a new chaplet such as the Muses had not yet bestowed on 
any ;■ and it was by no means merely the occasional similitudes, 
and the other inserted descriptions of mighty natural phenomena 
and yet mightier passions, which acquired for the poet this 
chaplet. The genius which marks the view of life as well as the 
poetry of Lucretius depends on his unbelief, which came forward 
and was entitled to come forward with the full victorious power- 
of truth, and therefore with the full vigour of poetry, in opposi- 
tion to the prevailing hypocrisy or superstition. 

Humana ante oculos foede atm vita jaceret 
In terris oppressa grant sub religione, 

Quae caput a caeli regionibus ostendcbat 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus insians, 

Priinum Grains homo mortalis iendere contra 
' Est oculos aiisus primusque obsistere contra. 

' Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

Processit longe flammantia moenia mttndi 
Atque omne immensum peragravit mente animoque. 

The poet accordingly was zealous to overthrow the gods, as 
Brutus had overthrown the kings, and “ to release nature from 
her stem lords.” But it was not against the long ago collapsed 
throne of Jo vis that these flaming words were hurled; just like 
Ennius, Lucretius fights practically above all things against the 
wild foreign faiths and superstitions of the multitude, the worship 
of the Great Mother for instance and the childish lightning-lore 
of the Etruscans. Horror and antipathy towards that terrible 
world in general, in which and for which the poet wrote, sug- 
gested his poem. It was composed in that hopeless time when 
the mle of the oligarchy had been overthrown and that of Caesar 
had not yet been established, in the sultry years during which the 
outbreak of the civil war was awaited with long, and painful sus- 
pense. If we seem to perceive in its unequal and restless utter- 
ance that the poet daily expected to see the wild. tumult of 
revolution break forth over himself and his work, we must not 
with reference to his view. of men and things forget amidst what 
men ; and in prospect of what things, that view, had its origin. In 
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Hellas at the epoch of Alexander the Great it was a current 
saying, and one profoundly felt by all the best men, that the 
best thing of all was not to be bom, and the next b«l to dre 
Of all vie\\s of the world possible to a tender and poetically 
onranised mind in the kindred Oiesinan tge this was the nobWt 

■ ■ r , _ 


the sleep of the night is more telresnmg uiaii ii e iii^uu c ^ 
day, so death, eternal repose from all hope and fear, is better 
than life, as indeed the gods of the poet themseUxs are nothing, 
and ha^e nothing, but an eternal Islessed rest, that the pains 
of hell torment mm, not after life, but during its coune, in ihe 
wild and unruly passions of his throbbing heart, that the task 
of man is to attune his sou! to equanimity, to esteem the poip’e 
no higher than the warm dress worn at home, rather to remain n 
the ranks of those that obc) than to press into the confuted 
crowd of candidates for the office of ruler, rather to 1 e on Ihe 
grass beside the breok than to take part under the golden erring 
of the nch m emptj mg his countless dishes Thu philoiopliico* 
practical tendency is the tnie ideal essence of the lucrelian 
poem and is only o^e^lald, not choked bv all the dreinneis of 
Its phjsical demonstrations Essentiallj on this rests its com 
par\ti\x w isdom and truth The man who with a resxrerce h' 
his great predecessors and a \‘ehcnicot real, to which thu century 
elsewhere knesv no parallel, preached such doctrine and m 
bcllishcd It with the charm of cTt,inay be tetned at once a good 
cituen and a great poet The d dactic poem cr''ccrmg th- 
Nnture of Things, howc\xr much it may ^allcn|:e cersvrr I a* 
remained one of the bnllimt stars m the poorlv illummstw 
expanse of Roman litenture, and with reason the greatest cf 
German philologuts chose the task of making the Lucre nan p<x"i 
once more readable as his last and most roaaterlv wxtk 
Lucretius, nlihouch his poetical vigour aa well as hts 
admired by his cultivated contemporanes, yxt rena-red-^i 
late growth as he was>-a master without schoU'i It * ^ 
Hellenic fashionable poetry on the oUicr hand tl ere was no Is. a 
at least of scholars, who exerted thm'cKxs to r-io ate t ’t 
Alexandrian masters Wth tnie tact the ne'e g f e 1 el t ^ 
Alexandrian poets asxiided larger worts and the f-te I r"» «.» 
poetry—the drams, the epos, the Jyr «, the nest •' j 

ruccessful performances coruuted with then | «t at 
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new, Latin poets, in “short-winded” tasks, and especially in 
such as belonged to the domains bordering on the pure forms 
of art, more especially to the wide field intervening between 
narrative and song. Multifarious didactic poems were written. 
Small half heroic, haK erotic epics were great favourites, and 
especially an erudite sort of love-elegy peculiar to this autumnal 
summer of Greek poetry and characteristic of the philological 
source w'hence it sprang, in which the poet more or less arbitrarily 
interwove the description of his own feelings, chiefly amatory, 
with epic shreds from the cycle of Greek legend. Festal lays 
were diligently and ingeniously manufactiired ; in general, owing 
to the want of spontaneous poetical feeling, the occasional poem 
preponderated and especially the epigram, of which the Alex- 
andrians produced excellent specimens. The poverty of 
materials and the want of freshness in language and rhythm, 
which inevitably cleave to every literature not national, men 
sought as much as possible to conceal under odd themes, far- 
fetched phrases, rare words and artificial versification, and 
generally under the whole apparatus of philological and anti- 
quarian erudition and technical dexterity. 

Such was the gospel which was preached to the Roman boys 
of this period, and they came in crowds to hear and to practise 
it; already (about the love poems of E^uphoijon and similar 
Alexandrian poetry formed the ordinary reading and the ordinary 
pieces for declamation of the cultivated youth.^ The literary 
revolution took place ; but it yielded in the first instance with 
rare exceptions only premature or unripe fruits. The number 
of the “ new-fashioned poets ” was legion, but poetry was rare 
and Apollo was compelled, as always when so many throng 
towards Parnassus, to make very short work. The long poems 
never were worth anything, the short ones seldom. Even in 
this literary age the poetry of the day had become a public 
nuisance; it sometimes happened that one’s friend would send 
home to him by way of mockery as a festal present a pile of 
trashy verses fresh from the bookseller’s shop, whose value was 
at once betrayed by the elegant’ binding and the smooth paper. 
A real public, in <the sense in which national literature has a 

^ “ No doubt,” says Cicero {Tusc. iii. 19, 45) in reference to Ennius, “ tie 
glorious poet is despised by our reciters of Euphorion,” ” I have safely 
arrived,” he Avrites to Atticus (vii. 2 wit.), “ as a most favourable north 
wind blew for us across from Epirus. , This spondaic line you may, if you 
choose, sell to one of the new-fashioned poets as your own ” {Ha belle nobis 
flavti ab Epiro lenissumtis Onchesmites. ' Hunc cvovSeia^ovTo. si cui voles 
rSiv veuripuv'pro iuo vendito). '1 -j 
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public, wa5 wMting to the Roman Alexandrians as well as to 
the Hellenic; *jt was thoroughly the poetry of a clique or rather 


productions in fresh verses, and variously sought to secure lui 

* ’* "■*" * “phemeral renoiTO. 

A J ■ “ ' [ poetically active 

in . ^ *5 have exercised a 

sort of scholastic patronage over the -most distinguished men of 
this circle, and to have pronounced final decision on the rehlive 
value of the poems. As compared with their Greek modeb, 
these Roman poets evince throughout a i\ant of freedom, 
sometimes a schoolboy dependence; most of their products 
must have been simply the austere fruits of a school poetry still 
occupied in learning and by no means yet dismissed ns mature. 
Inasmuch as in language and in measure they adhered to the 
Greek patterns far more closely than ever the national iJitin 
poetry had done, a greater correctness and consistency in 
language and metre were certainly attained; but it at the 
expense of the flexibility and fullness of the national idiom. As 
respects the subject-matter, under the influence partly of 
effeminate models, partly of an immoral age, arnatory themes 
acquired a surprising preponderance httle conducive to poetry; 
but the favourite metrical compendia of the Greeks -oere also in 
various cases translated, such as the astronomical treatise of 
Ki, /jnd. either at the end of this or more probably 


host of poets but few names have ucen pitaci.cu 
even these are mosti}' mentioned merely as curiosities or as on« 
upon a time great; such as the orator Quintus Hortensras uitn 
his “ five hundred thousand lines ’* of tiresome obsrenity, and 
the somewhat more frequently mentioned I,aeviu5,^ whose 
£roibpaegma irrthtcxba’ a cenSnn ihtttcsV emy' 3>" im- 
plicated measures and affected phraseology. Esen the small 
epic of Smyrna by Gaius Hclvius Gnna f+Vj*?)' much as u 
was praised by the clique, bears both in its lubjcct-— the in- 
cestuous love of a daughter for her father— and m me nine 
years’ toil bestowed on it the worst characteristics of the 
Those poets alone of this school constitute an onginaJ an 
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pleasing exception, wlio knew how to combine with its neatness 
and its versatility of form the national elements of worth still 
existing in the republican life, especially in that of the country- 
towns. To say, nothing here of Laberius and Varro, this 
description applies especially to the three poets already men- 
tioned above (p. 300) of the republican opposition, Marcus 
Furius Bibaculus ), Gaius Licinius Calvus 

and Quintus Valerius Catullus (yi'zc. Vr )• Of fbe two former, 
whose writings have perished, we can indeed only conjecture 
this; respecting the poems of Catullus we can still form a judg- 
ment. He too depends in subject and form on the Alexandrians. 
'We find in his collection translations of pieces of Callimachus, 
and these not altogether the very good, but the very difficult. 
Am ong the original pieces, we meet with elaborately-turned 
fashionable poems, such as the over-artificial Galliambics in 
praise of the Phrygian Mother; and even the poem, otherwise 
so beautiful, of the marriage of Thetis has been artistically 
spoiled by the truly Alexandrian insertion of the complaint of 
Ariadne in the principal poem. But by the side of these school- 
pieces we meet with the melodious lament of the genuine elegy, 
the festal poem in the full pomp of individual and almost 
dramatic execution, above all, the freshest miniature-painting 
of cultivated social life, the pleasant and very unreserved 
amatory adventures of which half the charm consists in prattling 
and poetising about the mysteries of love, the delightful life of 
youth with full cups and empty purses, the pleasures of travel 
and of poetry, the Roman and still more frequently the Veronese 
anecdote of the town, and, the humorous jest amidst the familiar 
circle of friends. But not only does Apollo touch the lyre of 
the poet, he wields also the bow; the winged dart of sarcasm 
spares neither the tedious, verse-maker nor the provincial who 
corrupts the language, but it hits none more frequently and 
more sharply than the potentates by whom the liberty of the 
people is endangered. The short-lined and merry metres, often 
enlivened by a graceful refrain, are of finished art and yet free 
from the repulsive smoothness of the manufactory. These 
poems lead us alternately to the valleys of the Nile and the Po; 
but the poet, is incomparably more at home in the latter. His 
poems are based, on Alexandrian art doubtless, but at the same 
time on, the distinctive feelings of a b.urgess and a burgess in 
fact of a rural town, on the contrast of Verona with Rome, on 
the contrast of the homely municipal with the high-bom lords 
of the senate who , usually maltreat their humble friends — as 
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that contrasfwas pTubably felt more w-idly than anywhere 
else in' Catullus’ home, the flourishmg and comparati\-ely 
vigorous Cisalpine Gaul. The most beautiful of his poems 
reflect the sweet pictures of the Lago di Garda, and hardiv 
could any man of the coital have rvuitten a poem like the 
deeply pathetic one on his brother's death, or the excellent 
gcmimely homely festal hymrv lot the manit^ oS hlsmhus and 
Aurunculeia. ^ Catullus, although dependent on the Alexandrian 
roasters and in the midst of the fashionable and clique poetry 
of that age, was yet not roerelpr a good scholar among many 
mediocre and bad ones, but himself as much superior to his 


electrified fay these fugitive songs, but the art-critics of the 
Augustan a^ also characterising along with Lucretius as 
the most important poet of this epoch, his contemporaries^ as 
well as their successors were completely right. The tarin nation 
has produced no second poet in whom the artistic substance and 
the artistic form appear in so symmetrica] perfection os in 
Catullus; and in this sense the roCection of the poems of 
Catullus is certainly the most perfect which Latin poetrj* as a 
whole can show. , 

I Lastly, poetry in a prose form begins in this epoch. The 
law of genurais'rtaTtfrHs well as conscious art, inuch'hadTilthcrto 
remamed unchangeable — that the poetical subject-matter and 
the metrical setting should go together— gave way before the 
intermixture and dwturbance of all kinds and forms of art, "f- hieh 

pnw nf tlio T«n««- {.r fO 

; . ; _ y . . _ ■ n 


tales of Ar^tides — licentious fashionable novels of the most 
stupid sort. ^ K » j 

A more original and pleasing phenomenon in the debata Jle 
i border-land between poetry and prose was th e aesthetic 
i of Varro, who was not merely the most important rcprtsentainv 
* of Larin 'philolocico'historical research, out one cf the most 
fertile and roost mteresting author? in beUes-leitres.^ Deswdtu 
from a plebeian gens which had its home in the Sabine land, out 
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had belonged for the last two hundred years to the Roman 
senate, strictly reared in antique discipline and decorum,^ and 
already at the beginning of this epoch a man of maturity, Marcus 
Terentius Varro of Reate (yi ff-W ) belonged in politics, as a 
matter of course, to the constitutional party, and bore an 
honourable and energetic part in its doings and sufferings. He 
supported it, partly in literature — as when he combated the 
first coalition, the " three-headed monster,” in pamphlets; 
partly in more serious warfare, where we found him in the army 
of Pompeius as commandant of Further Spain (p. 359). When 
the cause of the republic was lost, Varro was destined by his 
conqueror to be librarian of the library which was to be formed 
in the capital. The troubles of the following period drew the 
old man once more into their vortex, and'it was not till seventeen 
years after Caesar’s death, in the eighty-ninth year of his well- 
occupied life, that death called him away. 

Tbe aesthetic writings, which have made him a name, were 
Jbrief essays, some in simple prose and of graver contents, others 
"humorous “slcetches the prose groundwork of which was inlaid 
with various poetical effusions. The former were the “ philo- 
sophico-historical dissertations” {Logistorici), the latter the 
]Wi^ippea^^tires. In neither case did he follow Latin models, 
and the’liJa/Mfa of Varro in particular was by no means based on 
that of Lucilius. In fact the Roman Saiurq. in general was not 
properly a fixed species of art, but only indicated negatively the 
fact that the “ multifarious poem ” was not to be included under 
any of the recognised forms of art; and accordingly .the Salura- 
poetry assumed in the hands of every gifted poet a different and 
peculiar character. It was rather in the pre-Alexandrian Greek 
poetry that Varro found the models for his more severe as well 
as for his lighter aesthetic works; for the graver dissertations, 
in the dialogues of Heraclides_pf^ Heraclea on the Black Sea 
(-fabout ff), for the satires, in the writings of Menippus of 
Gadara in Syria (flourishing about The choice was signifi- 

cant. Heraclides, stimulated as an author by Plato’s philosophical 
dialogues, had amidst the brilliance of their form totally dost 
sight of the scientific contents and made the poetico-fabulistic 
dress the main matter; he was an agreeable and largely-read 
author, but far from a philosopher. Menippus was quite as 

^ “ For me when a boy,” he somewhere says, ” there sufficed a single 
rough coat and a single under-garment, shoes without stockings, a horse 
without a saddle ; I had no daily warm bath, and but seldom a river-bath.” 
On account of his personal valour 'he obtained in the Piratic war, where 
he commanded a division of the fleet, the naval croivn. 
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Uttle a philosopher, but theiaost genuine literary representative 
of that philosophy whose nisdom consisted m denvmg phi7o 
sophy and ndiculmg philosophers, the anKal aisdom of 
Diogenes, a comic teacher of senous wisdom, he pro\-^ b\ 
examoles and raerr) saj ing^ that except an upncht life everj- 
• t nothing more vim than 

the true models for 


stupid, anu (kh **1 ^ ^ 

B 

' form he dem cd Irom iiciauides 

" a nature too individual ard too 

t • his imitatis e creations essentialK 

independent and natiorui 

^or his irrave dissertations, m iihich a moral maxim or other 
» disdained m hu frame 

• . *' tales, fts Jleraclides lad 

I '•\tn cliildish little stones 

' ' ( - , reawalencd to hit after 

being seven da>s deaa i>ui ^ he borrowed the dress 
from the nobler mv ths of the Greets, as m the cssav '* Orcstfi 
’*■ ” history ordinanl) afforded him a 

, -♦-«oorarj 


^ ■ V Vftrt 

called, laudattones 01 tsuv . Corj 

phaci of the constitutional party Thus thedtssertauoii ' con 
cemmg Peace " ym at the same time n memorial of Mctel^s 
Pms, the last m the brilliant senes of successful gcnerali of thr 
«enatc, that ‘ concerning the Uorship of the Gods' '’'^* ** 
the same time destined to prcser\x the memorj of the hyhi) 
respected Optimatc and Pontj/ex Gaius Cuno, the «sa> ‘ 
Pate” was connected with Manus, that "on the Un'fg of 
Historj ” with Sisenna the first hwtomn of tins epoch, ihst 

»>adJA than yi-ro* <- c( * t‘« 

■ losiroarflir * ** 

»n Bf ult nul* « rt n t< 

vAj et rl 

tbli ioppo* Uon as two Uui S ■ d rljt n » eM TV » ^ • 

\jnfortunj.l<l» too m«b a scIk^ to that M ^ m 

would V « PhnoK-rbw and BfrcrdL'ixt-r »i s-»c*» er fo 

/ormnl c fctod dafic^eot altcfrtb«r t•^xcnlrJr— » * 
lYthatCTfaalia tod DJofraUoL 
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“on the. Beginnings of the Roman Stage ’’-with the princely 
giver of scenic spectacles Scaurus, that “ on Numbers ” with 
the highly-polished Roman banker Atticus. The two philo- 
sophico-historical essays “ Laelius or concerning Friendship,” 
“ Cato or concerning Old Age,” which Cicero wrote probably 
after the model of those of Varro, may give us some approximate 
idea of Varro’s half, didactic, half narrative, treatment of these 
subjects. 

The Menippean satire was handled by Varro with equal 
originality of form and contents; the bold mixture of prose 
and verse is foreign to the Greek original, and the whole in- 
tellectual contents are pervaded by Roman idiosyncrasy — one 
might say, by a savour of the Sabine soil. These satires like 
the essays already noticed handle some moral or other theme 
adapted to the larger public, as is shown by the several titles — 
Columnae Herculis, ~epl Ao^rjs- Evpev rj Aoras rh Ilw/za, Trepl 
Teyap.rjKOTixiv; Est Modus Maiulae, Trepl Me^rjs; “ Papiapapae, 
irapl ’EyKw/Atmv.” The plastic dress, which in this case might 
not be wanting, is of course but seldom borrowed from the 
history of his native country, as in the satire Serranus, -rrepl 
Apxa.i.pi(rio)v. The dog-world of Diogenes on the other hand 
plays, as might be expected, a great part; we meet with the 
KwicTTwp, the KwoppTjTtop, the ^Ittttokvuv, the ‘YSpoKvwv, the 
KwoStSao-KttAiKov, and others of a like kind. Mythology is 
also laid under contribution for comic purposes; we find a 
Prometheus Liber, an Ajax Sirameniicius, a Hercules Socraticus, 
a Sesqueulixes who had spent not merely ten but fifteen years in 
wanderings. The outline of the dramatic or romantic frame- 
work is still discoverable from the fragments in some pieces, 
such as the Prometheus Liber, the Sexagessis, the Manius ; it 
appears that Varro frequently, perhaps regularly, narrated the 
tale as his own experience; e.g. in the Manius the dramatis 
personae go to Varro and discourse to him “ because he was 
known to them as a bookmaker.” As to the poetical value of 
this dress we are no longer allowed to form any certain judg- 
ment; there still occur in our fragments several very charming 
sketches full of wit and liveliness — ^thus in the Prometheus 
Liber ” the hero after the loosing of his chains opens a manu- 
factory of men, in which Goldshoe the rich (Chrysosandalos) 
bespeaks for himself a maiden, of milk and finest wax, such as 
the Milesian bees gather from various flowers, a maiden without 
bones and sinews, without skin or hair, pure and polished, slim, 
smooth, tender, charming. The life-breath of this poetr}- is 
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polemics— not so much the political warfare of party, such as' 
Lucilius and Catullus practised, but the general moral antagonis"! 
of the stem elderly man to the unbridled and per\*ersr ) outh, of 
the scholar hvmg m the midst of his classics to ^e loose and 
slovenly, or at any rate in point of tendency reprobate, modem 
poetry/ of the good burgess of the ancjcnt ^pe to the new 
jRorae in which the Forum, to use Varro’s language, was a pigsty 
and Numa, if he turned his eyes towards his aty, would see no 
longer a trace of his wise regulations In the constitutional 
struggle Varro did what seemed to him the duty of a citirtn; 
but his heart was not in such partisan agitation—*' why,” he 
complains on one occasion, " do ye call me from my pure life 
into the filth of your senate-house? ” He belonged to the good 
old lime, when the talk savoured of onions and garlic, but the 
• -17* •T Hjs v^arfare against the hcrrfitary foes of 

p . » was only a 

new times; but It icsui:c« b.t . * *’*.•' •-<•••/ -il 

philosophy and from the temperament of N'arro, Uiit “ 
jr.^mnean lash was very* specially plied round the ears of the 
j , -4 nropertionaJ alam 

, • ihicscnbescf 

the time transmittea to Uic -t. * newly ^ued 

treatises Philosophising is venly no art. With the tenth part 
of the trouble with which a master rears his slaic to lie a P'0* 
fessiona! baker, he trams himself to be a philosopher, ro doubt, 
when tlie baker and the philosopher both come under ne 
hammer, the artist of pastry goes off ft hundred lim*s 
than the philosopher Singular p'ople, these phiiosopnervi 
One enjoins that corpses be buned m honey— it is a fortunate 
circumstance that his desire is not complied nilb, 
where would any honcy-wme be left? Another thinks that 


* On one occwion h« wnlrt, ’* Qu*nttP«nt CtoJi* t**T*^^r 

•■ifTjnJians diets , 0/criitna. 0/en/orl«fa AnU r i***^^*. 
QuinUt^f Chdius I I eomordtat n»* vtia /rtml W«fa. r^i “"“"J , 

Mtt 'eddewt'sa ait Thij »« etfcrfwl;^ 5*^® %%* 

have ^<a ia all probablKty a wttlehMloiWtcr ©1 7rtt^ct . « *•*,- 1 
•xrcasUcallr at hfs aoor “O /sftuiu, O ftt /vr»«wt 
occarrlnRln aTetrntian comedy . , aimi. 

The fcOlowma deacrlrtion c! hlmirff t»y * p«t ia % aw© a O'W * 
ronn dunputm iitot, fetra it fint 

£nntus ilusantni , ^ 

rnlaht antlf parody the falrodeclioa cl Umlla* ‘ 

av a dcdaico cemy cl the Efleufraa ay»*en ea-nct fc*v* t 
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men grow out of the earth like cresses. A third has invented a 
world-borer (Koa-iJ-oropvinj) by which tlic earth ^Yill some day be 
destroyed. 

PosiTcino, nemo aecrotus quic/juam somtiiat 

Tam uifattdtim, quod non aliqnis dieat phihsophtts. 

It is ludicrous to observe how a Long-beard — by whicli is 
meant an eU'mologising Stoic — cautiously weighs every word 
in goldsmith’s scales; but tliere is nothing that surpasses the 
genuine philosophers’ quarrel — a Stoic boxing-match far excels 
any encounter of athletes. In the satire MarcopoUs, z-epl ^pxv^, 
when Marcus created for himself a Cloud-Cuckoo-Homc after 
his own heart, matters fared, just as in the Attic comedy, well 
with the peasant, but ill with the philosopher; the Cdcr-c,i- 
ki'h's-Xripp^TOi-XoyoSj son of Antipatcr the Stoic, beats in the 
skull of his opponent — evidently the philosophic Dilemma — 
with the mattock. 

With this morally polemic tendency and this talent for em- 
bodying it in caustic and picturesque expression, which, as the 
dress of dialogue given to the books on Husbandry written in 
his eightieth year shows, never forsook him down to extreme 
old age, Varro most happily combined an incomparable know- 
ledge of the national manners and language, which is embodied 
in the philological Avritings of his old age after the manner of a 
commonplace-book, but displays itself in his Satires in all its 
direct fulness and freshness. Varro was in the best and fullest 
sense of the term a local antiquarian, who from the personal 
observation of many years knew his nation in its former idiosyn- 
crasy and seclusion as well as in its modern state of transition 
and dispersion, and had supplemented and deepened his direct 
knowledge of the national manners and national language by 
the most comprehensive investigation of historical and literary 
archives. His partial deficiency in rational judgment and 
learning — ^in our sense of the words — ^\vas compensated for by 
his clear intuition and the poetry which lived within him. He 
sought neither after antiquarian notices nor after rare antiquated 
or poetical words; ^ but he was himself an old and old-fashioned 
man and almost a rustic, the classics of his nation were his 
favourite and long-familiar companions; how could it fail that 
many details of the manners of his forefathers which he loved 
above all and especially knew should be narrated in his writings, 

' He himself once aptly says, that he had no special fondness for anti- 
quated words, but frequently used them, and that he was very fond of 
poetical words, but did not use them. 
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and that his discourse should abound with pro\Trb>al Greek 
and Latin phrases, u ith good old ivords preser%'ed m the Sahme 
conversational language, ivjth reminiscences of Ennius, Lualus, 
and above all of Plautus ^ We should not judge as to the prose 
style of these aesthetic writings of Varro’s earlier period b% the 
standard of his work on Language written in his old ige and 
probably published m an unfinished state, in which certonlj 
the clauses of the sentence are arranged on the thread of the 
relative like thrushes on a Stnng, but vre hava: already obsenfd 
that Varro rejected on principle the eJIort after a chaste 
and Attic periods (p 537), and bis aesthetic cssajs, while 
destitute of the mean bomfnst and the spurious tinsel of 
i ulgansm, were j ct u ntten after on unclassic and ev en sloi-enlj 
fashion, m sentences rather directly joined on to each other 
than regularly subdivided The poetical pieces inserted on the 
other hand show not merely that their author knew how to 
mould the most vaned measures with as nuch njasterj as anv 
of the fashionable poets, but that he had a ngbt to include 
himself among those to whom a god has granted the 
" banishing cares from the heart by song and sacred pocs> " * 

* The following desairllon » Uken from the Atttrciftr ( *Uve cl 
Marcus ) 

Rtpenle nottn etfetl/r n/nJim 
Cum pCus aer /attdis Ijlf teniiut 
Carfi ekorean asintm MttnJtrii, 

Nu^ei dfudli /rtpdoTelo Inn 
Ca/lt eatrmas attrras sutdujrroKi 
ittt tvmfttUs tnftram mcrlaliiyj 
• * '•nf’fratd 


rr 


In the ArSpvrinXn we find Ihe lines 

jSen lho4uru flow ««fO /•/ffa lefufBM 
Aon drmuHt an$mH euras ae 
PetiafMm mcnin, non a- ftj dtrt.* 

But the poet w»s succcsslul also la a lUhter Fit 

^}aiu}Jt there stood the following rlrirant comewnusu-* 01 "U t •“ 
l tne niAif (wcufhfiu 

ff« aexntudtnem a4 mrJ^am imfatruni 

JJoc u frmtnanam 

/foe €Oiuiit/t eoagulum tonitna ^ 

And in Ihe KKf>*e'V wanderer mvrrlrt here ihot ct ? 
address to the •aJers’— 

kaitnju antmat Itnl 
Pmm not ttntm* famaa tado 
Saatfnt aJ fa rtam fot/mni 
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The sketches of Varro no more created a school than the didactic 
poem of Lucretius ; to the more general causes which prevented 
this there falls to be added their thoroughly individual stamp, 
which was inseparable from the greater age, from the rusticity, 
and even from the peculiar learning of their author. But the 
grace and humour of the ]\Ienippean satires above all, which 
seem to have been in number and importance far superior to 
Varro’s graver works, captivated his contemporaries as well as 
those in after times who had any relish for originality and 
national spirit; and even we, who are no longer permitted to 
read them, Inay still from the fragments preserved discern in 
some measure that the writer “ knew how to laugh and how to 
jest in moderation.” And as the last breath of the good spirit 
of the old burgess-times ere it departed, as the latest fresh 
growth which the national Latin poetry put fortli, the Satires 
of Varro deserved that the poet in his poetical testament should 
commend these his lilenippean children to every one “ who had 
at heart the prosperity of Rome and of Latium ; ” and they 
accordingly retain an honourable place in the literature as in 
the history of the Italian people.^ 

^ The sUetches of Varro have so uncommon historical and even poetical 
significance, and are yet, in consequence of the fragmentary shape in which 
information regarding them has reached us, knoum to so lew and so irk- 
some to study, that we may he allowed to give in this place a r6sum6 of 
some of them rvith the few restorations indispensable for making them 
readable. 

The satire Manius (Early Up!) describes the management of a rural 
household. “ Manius summons his people to rise with the sun, and in 
person conducts them to the scene of their labours. The youths make 
their own bed, which labour renders soft to them, and supply themselves 
with waterpot and lamp. Their drink is the clear fresh spring, their fare 
bread, and onions as a relish. Everything prospers in house and field. 
The house is no work of art; but an architect might learn symmetry from 
it. Care is taken of the field, that it shall not be left disorderly and waste, 
or go to ruin through slovenUness and neglect; in return the grateful Ceres 
wards ofi damage from the produce, that the high-piled sheaves may 
gladden the heart of the husbandman. Here hospitality still holds good; 
every one who has but imbibed mother’s milk is welcome. The bread- 
pantry and wine-vat and the store of sausages on the rafters, lock and key 
are at the service of the traveller, and piles of food are set before him ; con- 
tented sits the sated guest, looking neither before nor behind, dozing by 
the hearth in the kitchen. The warmest double-wool sheep-skin is spread 
as a couch for him. Here people still as good burgesses obey the righteous 
law, which neither out of envy injures the innocent, nor out of favour 
pardons the guilty. Here they speak no evil against their neighbors. 
Here they trespass not with their feet on the sacred hearth, but honour the 
gods with devotion and wth sacrifices, throw to the f amil iar spirit his little 
bit of flesh into his appointed little dish, and when the master of the house- 
hold dies, accompany the bier with the same prayer with which those of his 
father and of his grandfather were borne forth.”, , 

In another satire there appears a ” Teacher of the Old ” (Vepovrobidi- 
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The critical writing of hisfoiy, after the manner in which the 
Attic authors wrote the natio^ history in their classic period 
and m which Polybius wrote the histo^ of the orld, was never 
properly developed in Rome. Even in the field most adapted 
for it— *the representation of contemporary and of recently past 
events — there was nothing, on the \\hole, but more or less 
inadequate attemptsj in the epoch especially from Sulla to 
Caesar the not very important contributions, rv hich the prcaaous 
epoch had to show in this field — the labours of Antipatcr and 
Asellius — ^were barely e\'en equalled. The only v.'ori: of note 
belonging to this field, which arose in the present epoch, was 
the history of the Social and Gvil Wats by Lucius Cornelius 
Sise v-; ...» 

far s • ■ ■ ■ ' . ‘ • • ■ * 5 ■ • ’ ■ ‘ s. 
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degencratmg into puerility; as indeed the few remaining frag' 
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Romaa busbantoan faad^bls txani sbatra voce erefy 
rural a!a\e caonot bave U bne enough.— Fcraexljr we mw eo 

— — ..Li.i. 1..14 *T>aaou» eritan fee 
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Focmefly the wife war qtUte cootent, when the kuatwC "M 

the year cave her a IrSn in the teocwfeecd »» 

(comp C««o, /Va .t/iJ a*, 5S). ***« wife talk* u fcrf 

country estate wfiboui fo”, and <fce trawftio/ el a 

by the fashtonabJe host CrwJt 


aver Wad, ** cates ct *re r>a*nJaf oi ajiuarva. ^ 

lue friend who had asked hlei l« advice 00 that r«b-f. 

s»boseefeaccordiretoe’.dtiS35etobeaaftfaeedfo^f^e, .-»=-«» ti* 

but. relerrtnB to the mete Jiaffewts f3c«'« of fearwg 

PtnSasi and to his cm strictly sr«*t vooiVh* iha'fw 

asd ovetHl-eplsf. arilatt sweet UraJ and ta« fare— tt< * 
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ments exhibit a paltry painting in detail of the horrible/ and a 
number of words newly coined or derived from the language of 
conversation. When it is added that the author’s model and, 
so to speak, the only Greek historian familiar to him was 
Clitarchus, the author of a biography of Alexander the Great 
oscillating between history and fiction in the manner of the 
semi-romance which bears the name of Curtius, we shall not 
hesitate to recognise in Sisenna’s celebrated historical work, 
not a product of genuine historical criticism and art, but the 
first Roman essay in that hybrid mixture of history and romance 
so much a favourite with the Greeks, which desires to make 
the groundwork of facts life-like and interesting by means of 
fictitious details and thereby makes it insipid and untrue; and 
it will no longer excite surprise that w-e meet with the same 
Sisenna as translator of Greek fashionable romances (p. 558). 

That the prospect should be still more lamentable in the field 
of the general annals of the city and even of the world, is implied 
in the nature of the case. The increasing activity of antiquarian 
research induced the expectation that the current narrative 

man thinks, are now fed more judiciously than the children — and likewise 
against the enchantresses’ charms and blessings, which in cases of sickness 
so often take the place of consulting the physician. He advises to keep 
the girls at embroidery, that they may afterwards understand how to 
judge properly of embroidered and' textile work, and not to allow them to 
put oft the child’s dress too early; he warns against carrying boys to the 
gladiatorial games, in which the heart is early pardoned and cruelty 
learned. — In the “Man of Sixty Years’’ Varro appears as a Roman 
Epimenides who had fallen asleep w'hen a boy of ten and awoke again 
after half a century. He is astonished to find instead of his smooth-shorn 
boy’s head an old bald pate with an ugly snout and savage bristles like a 
hedgehog ; but he is still more astonished at the change in Rome. Lucrinc 
oysters, formerly a wedding dish, are now every-day fare; for which, 
accordingly, the bankrupt glutton silently prepares the incendiary torch. 
While formerly the father disposed of his boy, now the disposal is trans- 
ferred to the latter: he disposes, forsooth, of his father by poison. The 
comitium had become an exchange, the criminal trial a mine of gold for 
the jurymen. No law is any longer obeyed save only this one, that nothing 
is ^ven for nothing. All virtues have vanished; in their stead the 
awakened man is saluted by the impiety, perfidy, lewdness of the new 
denizens. “ Alas for thee, Marcus, with such a sleep and such an awaken- 
ing ! ’’ — ^The sketch resembles the Catilinarian epoch, shortly after which 
(about 1 the old man must have \vritten it, and there lay a truth in the 
bitter turn at the close; where Marcus, properly reproved for his unseason- 
able accusations and antiquarian reminiscences, is — with a mock applica- 
tion of a primitive Roman custom — dragged as an useless old man to the 
bridge and thrown into the Tiber. There was certainly no longer room 
for such men in Rome. ’ 

^ “ The innocent," so ran a speech, “ thou draggest forth, trembling in 
every limb, and on the high margin of the river’s bank in the dawn of the 
morning ’’ [thou causest them to be slaughtered]. Several such phrases 
ttsat might be inserted without difficulty in a commonplace novel, occur ' 
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•would be rectified from documents and other tnis»fforth 
sources, but this hope -was not fulfilled The more and th 
deeper men investigated, the more cleari> it became appam 
what a task it v.-as to rmte a critical history of Rone Th 
difficulties even, -which opposed themseh-es to m\-tttipatio 
and narration, were immense, but the most dangerous obstacle^ 
were not those of a literal^ kmd The convenUon\l cirl) 
histotj of Rome, as it had now been narrated and belintd foi 
at least ten generations (i 457), was most intOTatc]\ rmsed up 
with the avil life of the nation, and >et m ant thorough and 
honest jnqmi> not only had details to be modified here ard 
there, but the whole building had to be o^-ertumed os mi.ch as 
the Franconian pnmitise ^torj of Isjug Fharamurd or the 
British of king Arthur An inquirer of conserv'atiie news, 
such as was Varro for instance, could ha%t no wish to put hti 
hand to such a work, and if a dating frtethuiLcr had under* 
taken it, an outct> would ha\*e been raised by oil good ciUrtni 
agamst this worst of all re>o!utionanes, who was preparre to 
depm’e the constitutional party estn of iheir past Thi.s 
philological and antiquarian research deterred from the rn'ing 
of history rather than conduced towards it. Varro and the 
more sagacious men m general endentl) gait up th** task cf 
annals as hopeless, at Ae most the> arranged, as d'<l Ti'U 
Pomponius Atticus, the official and gcnule lots m unpreterdr^ 
tabula shape — a work by which the sjncfinmistic Crarrr^ 
Roman chronology was fiiwdU brought into the shape fei wh'^h 
it was conacntioniUy fixed for posterity But th*ria’'uf3ttur 
of city -chronicles of course did not suspend its actnitv, 1* 
continued to supply ‘ts contributions both m prose art! \Tne to 
the great library written by rnrur for mut, w htic th- raker* 
of the books, m part alre^v freedmen, did not teoubV 
sel\TS at all about research properh so called Such cf 
wntings as arc noticed — not one of th-m u prrsenrd— iccm 
h^^e been not onlv of a wholly secondary character, but m 
great part e\tn pervaded by interested falsificatinn 3 t * 
that the chronicle of Quintus Giudius Qcadngan-> ^ 
*■.*/?) was wntten in an old fashioned but po«i s'l’- 
studied at least a commerdable bresnt) in the rtpf«-ntatr n t 
the fabulous period Gaius Lionius tfacer (-f as l-i'e pnt\ t 
in Vs*)»fatber of the poet Calvusfp 557) ard a tea>n.* 
laid claun more than any other cftron’olrr fo d'et.-rn-a 
research and criticism, but h« h'n and 
pecuJjir to hm are in the { igbest degree rcjj ^ 
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interpolation of the whole annals for purposes of a (Icmocnitic 
character— an interpolation of a very c^xteusive hind, and which 
has passed over in part to the latter annalists— is probably 
traceable to him. lastly.. Valerius Antias excelled all his 
predecessors in prolixity as well as in puerile storv'-tclling. The 
falsification of numbers was here systematicaliy carried out 
do\ra even to contemporar}' historj', and the primitive hislor)- 
of Rome was elaborated onre more from one form of insiijidity 
to another; for instance the narrative of the w.ay in which the 
wise Numa according to the instructions of the nymph ICgeria 
caught the gods Faunus and Picus with wine, and the beautiful 
conversation thereupon held by tlie same Kuma with the god 
Jupiter, cannot be too urgently recommended to all worshippers 
of the so-called Icgcndarj- history of Rome in order that, if 
possible, tlrcj' may believe these things — of course, in substance, 
ft would have been a man-cl if the Greek novel-writers of this 
period had allowed such materiaLs, made as if for their use, to 
escape them. In fact there were not wanting Greek literati, 
who worked up the Roman histoiy into rom.anccs; such a com- 
position, for instance, was the Five Books " Concerning Rome ” 
of the Alexander Polyhistor already mentioned among the 
Greek literati living in Rome (p. 540), a preposterous mixture of 
vapid historical tradition and trivial, principally erotic, fiction. 
He, it may be conjectured, took the first steps towards filling up 
the five hundred years, which were wanting to bring the destruc- 
tion of Troy and the origin of Rome into the chronological con- 
nection required by tlie fables on either side, with one of those 
lists of kings without achievements which were unhappily 
familiar to the Egyptian and Greek chroniclers; for, to all 
appearance, it was he that launched into the world the kings 
Aventinus and Tiberinus and tlic Alban gens of the Silvii, whom 
the following times accordingly did not neglect to furnish in 
detail with name, period of reigning, and, for tlie sake of greater 
definiteness, also a portrait. 

Thus from various sides the historical romance of the Greeks 
finds its %vay into Roman historiography; and it is more than 
probable that not the least portion of what we are accustomed 
now-a-days to call tradition of the Roman primitive times 
proceeds from sources of the stamp of Amadis of Gaul and the 
chivalrous romances of Fouqud — an edifying consideration, 
which may be commended to those who have a relish for the 
humour of history and who know how to appreciate the comical 
M. — ^iv 


T 
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aspect of the piefy dierbbed in certam circles of thr 
nineteenth century for Irinw Kuma. 
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of men at any rate ^^ho exetosed mllucnce on me Koruau of 
Greek histoi>% These works arc of a kindred nature with the 
un.ii'ersal histories which the Greeks had for a coasidemb^e 
time been composing; and these ver}' Greek irorW-chron'des, 
such as that of Kastor son-in-law of the Galatian kins Dciotarus, 
concluded in VV# now began to indutle in their ranse the 
t'VStoTv wWdi nttviously they had neglected. These 
worfc. ■ . 

histoi . . . * . . • • 

that • • ' . • '* • »' ' . 1 , ' . ■ I < ■• 

Coptic.. .. ' , _ 

rather the product of the practical exigencies pi scnooi imu 
instruction. These general chronides, treatises for scho’asiic 
instruction or manuals for reference, and the whole Jiterature 
therewith connected which subsequently became \*erj‘ eopwis 
in the Ijitin language also, can luirfly be reckoned as belongtTg 
to artistic historical composition; and Xepos hiiTtseJf in parti- 
cular was a mere compiler distinguished neither In* spint nor 
cs-cn by symmctncal plan. 

The historiography o! this penod is cestainly remarkab e and 
in a high degree ^racteristic, but It is as far from plcasirg ai 
the ftgc itself. The mtctpcncualion of Greek and wtai 
ture is in no field so eJearfy apparent as in thatof histoir; he.»’e 
the respective literatures become earliest equalised xa rnaUrr 
and form, and the conception ol iltUcTwIvaUc history os at 
unity, in which Polybius was so far in advance ef ha age, was 
now learned b\’ Greek and Roman boys at school Put 
the Mediterranean state had found an historun befjtr it 
become conscious of us own extstena, now, when that evrjerr*' 
ness had been attained, tficre did not arise 
Greeks or amo.ng the Romans any man w!w was ah’* to f****,. 
it adequate expression- “Thcrtisnosucfitfur?, 

“ as Roman historical compis.iron; ’* and, ^ r 

judge, this is no more than the sintple crutn. Tl.f max c* 
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research turns away from writing history, the writer of history 
turns away from research ; historical literature oscillates between 
the schoolbook and the romance. All the species of pure art — 
epos, drama, lyric poetry, history — are worthless in this worth- 
less world; but in no species is the intellectual decay of the 
Ciceronian age reflected with so terrible a clearness as in its 
historiograph3^ 

The minor historical literature of this period displays on the 
other hand, amidst many insignificant and forgotten produc- 
tions, one treatise of the first rank — the Me moirs of Caesa r, or 
rather the Military Report of the democratic general to the 
people from whom he had received his commission. The most 
finished section, and that which alone was published by the 
author himself, describing the Celtic campaigns down to , is 
evidently designed to justify as well as possible before the public 
the formally unconstitutional enterprise of Caesar in conquering 
a great country and constantly increasing his army for that 
object without instructions from the competent authority; it 
was written and given forth in when the storm broke out 
against Caesar in Rome and he was summoned to dismiss his 
army and answer for his conduct.^ The author of this vindica- 
tion writes, as he himself says, entirely as an officer and carefully 
avoids extending his military report to the hazardous depart- 
ments of political organisation and adrhinistration.’ His 
incidental and partisan treatise cast in the form of a military 
report is itself a piece of history like the bulletins of Napoleon, 

' That the treatise on the Gallic war was published all at once, has been 
long conjectured; the distinct proof that it was so, is furnished by the 
mention of the equalisation of the Boii and the Haedui already in the first 
book (c. 28) whereas the'Boii still appear in the seventh (c. lo) as tributary 
subjects of the Haedui, and evidently only obtained equal rights with their 
former masters on account of their conduct and that of the Haedui in the 
war against Vercingetorix. On the other hand any one who attentively 
follows the history of the time will find in the expression as to the Milonian 
crisis (vii. 6) a proof that the treatise was published before the outbreak of 
the civil war; not because Pompeius is there praised, but because Caesar 
there approves the exceptional laws, of (p. 304). This he might and 

could not but do, so long as he sought to bring about a peaceful accommoda- 
tion with Pompeius (p. 332) , but not after the rupture, when he reversed the 
condemnations that took place on the basis of those laws injurious for him 
(P- 432). Accordingly the publication, of this treatise has been quite 
rightly placed in 

The tendency of the work, we discern most distinctly in the constant, 
often — ^most decidedly, doubtless, in the case of the Aquitanian expedition, 
in. II — ^not successful, justification of every single act of war as a defensive 
measure which the state of things had rendered inevitable. That the 
adversaries of Caesar censured his attacks on the Celts and Germans above 
an as unprovoked, is well known (Sueton. Cacs. 24). 
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but It IS not, and was not mtended to be, an his’oncal wnrk m 
the ttue sense of the word, the objective fora which the 
narrative assumes is that of the mafpstrate, not that of the 
histomn But m this modest diaractcr the work b masterfv 
and finished, more than any other in all Roman litenturc 
The narrative js alwajs terse and never 5cantv, al^-ap simp’c 
and never careless, alv,a>s of transparent Vividness and ritver 
strained or affected The language is complcteh pure from 
archaisms and from vailgansms— the tj'pe of the medem 
urbantias In the Books concerning the Civil ^\ar ve seem to 
feel tliat the author had desired to avoid war and could not 
avoid It, and perhaps also that m Caesar’s soul, as in every 
other, the period of hope was purer and fresher than that of 
fulfilment, but over the treatise on the Gallic war there is 
diffused a bright seremtv , a simple charm, nhich err kss 
unique m literature than ^esar is in historj 
OS n i^T»dred Mtvn wfre the letters jatcreban^ed tielwwn 
the statesmen and literati of this period, vihich victc carefultj 
collected and published m the foiloviing epoch, such as the 
correspondence of Caesar himself, of Ocero, Calvus, and otfier*. 
They can still less be induded among stnctlj htcrarv perform 
antes, but this literature of correspondence was a nch stor* 
house for historical as for all other research, ard the irnt 
faithful mirror of an epoch m which so much of the wurth of 
past times and so much spmt, cleverness, and talent were 
evaporated and dissipated in tnflmg 
A journalist literature m the modem sense was nevrr fortr^i 
m Rome, hieniry' warfare continued to be confined to thi 

« tbt 

■ “ 

other han^ subordinate persons were eniplo>ea to nun « 
the events of the dav and news of the aty for the airrr* 'n«“n f i 
qualitv , and Caesar as early as fits first consubhip t'^k fttr< 
measures Soe the immedalt publication of an Mtrac* c' t " 
transactions of the senate From the private jou'r-tb cf t? v* 
Roman joexiqv a hners jjjod these official currer' rtj^ru 
arose a sort of news sheet for the capilAl (« /•« in •* 

the rtsun'i of the business discussed oefo'e the p^*p'<‘ ^ 

tennie, and births, deaths, and such like were fecu'ued 
became n not unimportant sonfce for btitery, I*!* 

Without propcrpohticalas Without h’enrv 
To Subs diarv hutorical bimture d rsj* s * t-* 
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composition of orations. The speech whether written down or 
not, is in its nature ephemeral and does not belong to literature; 
but it may, like the report and the letter, and indeed still more 
readily than these, come to be included, through the significance 
of the moment and the power of the mind from which it springs, 
among the permanent treasures of the national literature. Thus 
in Rome the records of orations of a political tenor delivered 
before the burgesses or the jurymen had for long played a great 
part in public life; and not only so, but the speeches of Gaius 
Gracchus in particular were justly reckoned among the classical 
Roman writings. But in this epoch a singular change occurred 
on all hands. The composition of political speeches was on the 
decline like political speaking itself. The political speech in 
Rome, as generally in the ancient polities, reached its culminat- 
ing point in the discussions before the burgesses; there the 
orator was not fettered, as in the senate, by corporate considera- 
tions and burdensome forms, nor, as in the judicial addresses, 
by the interests — in themselves foreign to politics — of the 
accusation and defence; there alone his heart swelled proudly 
before the whole great and mighty Roman people hanging on 
his lips. But all this was now gone. Not as though there was 
any lack of orators or of the publishing of speeches delivered 
before the burgesses; on the contrary political authorship only 
now waxed copious, and it began to become a standing com- 
plaint at table that the host incommoded his guests by reading 
before them his latest orations. Publius Clodius had his speeches 
to the people issued as pamphlets, just like Gaius Gracchus; 
but two men may do the same thing without producing the same 
effect. The more important leaders even of the opposition, 
especially Caesar himself, did not often address the burgesses, 
and no longer published the speeches which they delivered; 
indeed they partly sought for their political fugitive writings 
another form than the traditional one of contiones, in which 
respect more especially the writings praising and censuring 
Cato (p. 436) are remarkable. This is easily explained. Gaius 
Gracchus had addressed the burgesses ; now men addressed the 
populace; and as the audience, so was the speech. No wonder 
that the reputable political author shunned a dress which implied 
that he had directed his words to the crowd assembled in the 
Forum; 

While the composition of orations thus declined from its 
former .literary and political value in the same way as all 
branches of literature which were the natural grorvth of the 
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national life, there began at the same time a sinmlar, non- 
pobtical, literature ol pleadings. Hitherto the Romans had 
known nothing of the idea that the address of on ads-ocaie as 
such was destined not only for the judges and the parti'^, but 
also for the literary edification of contemporanes and posterity; 
no adTOcate had wntten down and published his pteadngs, 
unless they n-ere possibly at the same time political orations, 
and m so far n-ere fitted to be orculated as party writings, ard 
' *“*’•' K^tn Quintus Horten* 
adiocate in the first 
. * i speeches and these 

*■ ’ ''"’v <Ttrh as were n(iua> t»i nail political. It was 

1 ' ■■■.■' * » • the Roman bar, Marcus Tulh-s 

* ‘ V‘ ■ * t • .he outset quite as much author 

. : ; ' d hts pleadings regularly, e«a 

when they were not a"t aii or but remotely connect^ with 
politics. This was a token, not of progress, but of an umatural 
and degenerate state of things. In Athens also the app'anmee 
of non*po!itical pleadings among the fonas of Ultraturc was a 
sign of debility, and it was doubly so m Rome, which did rnt 
like Athens bv a sort of necessity produce this malformation 
through an e’taggcrated pursuit of ihctone, but borrowed i! 
from abroad arbitrarily and m antagonism to the better tradi- 
tions of the nation. Vet this new species of literature ct-ne 
rapidly into stigue, partly because jt had ■vanoui points rf 
contact and coinadencc with the earlier authorship of political 
orations, partly because the unpoetic, dogmatical, rhet'jfi* ig 
temperament of the Romans offered a favourable soil br th** 
new seed, as indeed at the present day the speeches of adv'ocav't 
and even a sort of literature of hw-proctedirgs arc of scr** 
importance in Itnlj. 

Thus oratorical authorship emancipated from wi' 

naturalised in the Roman literary world by Cicero. 'Ve I 
already had occasion several times to mniwn tin* rraiy-* 
man. As a statesman without insight, opinion, or piipo^e, he 
figured successively as democrat, as ansiocrat, srd a* * tool ef 
the monarchs, and was rever more tl an a ahorl-sigh'm 
^\'herc he exhibited th- a^^ararce of action, the 
to which his action applied Had, os a rule, jjjS rrachn, trj'' 
solution, thus he came forward in the trial of 
the senaiorul judteui when they wem alrradv set a* ie, ten* 
he was ai’ent at tlic discussion on the Gab. nun, «.*1 ^ 

a champion of the Manilun, Uwj that he thand-rri sgv-s- 
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Catilina when his departure was already settled, and so forth. 
He was valiant in opposition to sham attacks, and he knocked 
dovTO many walls of pasteboard with a loud din; no serious 
matter was ever, either in good or evil, decided by him, and the 
execution of the Catilinarians in particular was far more due 
to his acquiescence than to his instigation. Jn a literar}* point 
of view we have already noticed that he was the creator of 
the modem Latin prose* (p. 537); His importance rests on Jiis 
mastery of style, and it is only as a stylist that he shows confi- 
dence in himself. In the character of an author, on the other 
hand, he stands quite as low as in that of a statesman. He 
essayed the most varied tasks, sang the great deeds of Jlarius 
and his own petty achievements in endless hexameters, bent 
Demosthenes off tiie field with his speeches, and Plato with his 
philosophic dialogues; and time alone was wanting for him 
to vanquish also Thucydides. He was in fact so thoroughly a 
dabbler, that it was pretty much a matter of indifference to 
what work he applied his hand. By nature a journalist in the 
worst sense of that term — abounding, as he himself says, in 
words, poor beyond all conception in ideas — there was no 
department in which he could not with the help of a few books 
have rapidly got up by translation or compilation a readable 
essay. His correspondence mirrors most faithfully his character. 
People are in the habit of calling it interesting and clever; and 
it is so, as long as it reflects the urban or villa life of the world 
of qualit)’^; but where the writer is thrown on his own resources, 
as in exile, in Cilicia, and after the battle of Pharsalus, it is 
stale and empty as was ever the soul of a feuilletonist banished 
from his familiar circles. It is scarcely needful to add that such 
a statesman and such a liiterateitr could not, as a man, exhibit 
aught else than a thinly varnished superficiality and heartless- 
ness. Must we still describe the orator? The great author is 
also a great man ; and in the great orator more especially convic- 
tion or passion flows forth with a clearer and more impetuous 
stream from the depths of the breast than in the scantily- 
gifted many who merely count and are nothing. Cicero had 
no conviction and no passion ; he was nothing but an advocate, 
and not a good one. He understood how to set forth his nar- 
rative of the case with piquancy of ancedote, to excite, if not 
the feeling, at any rate the sentimentality of his hearers, and to 
enliven the dry business of legal pleading by cleverness or 
■witticisms mostly of a personal sort; his better orations, though 
they are far from coming up to the free gracefulness and the 
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sure point of the most excellent compositions of tha sort, f r 
instance the Memoirs of Beaumarchais, jet form eosj anj 
agreeable reading But while the aerj advantages jast 
indicated will appear to the senous judge as adi’antagcs of vtn 
dubious \alue, the absolute want of political disccmm'nt n 
the orations on constitutional ques*ioRs and of junstic dedac*ion 
m the forensic addresses, the egotism foTgetful of its dutj and 
constantly losing sight of the cause nhile thinking of the advo* 
cate, the dreadful barrenness of thought m the Occronsan 
orations must revolt e^ try reader of feeling and judgment 
If there is anything nonderful in the case, it is m truth not 
the orations, but the admiration nbich they exnted As to 
Cicero ctery unbiassed person txnll soon male up his mnd 
Ciceronianism is a problem, which m fact cannot be properh 
solved, but can onlv resohed into the greater mysteir of 
human nature — language and the effect of language on the 
mmd Inasmuch as the noble Latin language^ just before it 
perished as a nationaJ idiom, was once more as it were compre 
hensi\ely grasped bj that dexterous stjlist and deposited n hit 
copious writings, something of the power which hnguag* 
exercises, and of the piety whidi it mvavens, was transferred to 
^e unworthy vessel The Romans possessed no great latn 
prose writer, for Oiesar was, like Napoleon, only inadent d ) 
an author Wns it to be wondered at that, m the absence of 
such an one, they should at least honour the genius of the Isr 
gunge in the great stylist? and that,like Occro hirrself Cictm s 
readers also should accustom ihemschcs to ask not whv* but 
how he had wnWeu? Custom and th** schootmas’er tlev 
completed what the pow er of language had begun 
Ocero s contemporaries bowcw were, as ma> read Iv b 
concci\cd, far less imoh'cd in this strange idolairv thxn rans 
of their successors The Ciceronian manner ruled no dsubt 
throughout a generation the Koman advocatt>wof!d j ^it M t * 
far wone manner of Jlortcrsios hid done hut the m**! 
considerab'c men, such as Caesar, kept themstlvTS alwa)-* ai'v-f 
from It, and among the jounger genera'ion there a‘e^c m 
men of fresh and li\ mg talent the most decided cppjsi wn t ' tt s 
hib'id and feeble fremne Thev found Cicsros Uv 
d“*iacnt in precision and chasteness, hti jest* ** *■ n i 
ness, hts arrangement deficient in cl'Mfrrts 
riivnsion, and alxiie all htS whole e'oqueree wan* k* ^*3 
which makes the orator Instead of t’ e Rl^ an 
began to recur to the g'-ui-re ^itjeons'cn, cjpec^) lo' I v » 
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and Demosthenes, and sought to naturalise a more vigorous and 
masculine eloquence in Rome. Representatives of this tendency 
Avere, the solemn but stiS Marcus Junius Brutus 
the two political partisans Marcus Caelius Rufus 
p, 433) and Gaius Scribonius Curio ( + ^^; pp. 333, 370) — both 
as orators full of spirit and life; Calvus well known also as a 
poet literary, coryphaeus of this younger group 

of orators; and the earnest and conscientious Gaius Asinius 
Pollio ( Tu Undeniably there was more taste and more 
spirit in this younger oratorical literature than in the Hortensian 
and Ciceronian put together; but we are not able to judge 
how far, amidst the storms of the revolution which rapidly 
swept away the whole of this richly gifted group with the single 
exception of Pollio, those better germs attained development. 
The time allotted to them was but too brief. The new monarchy 
began by making war on freedom of speech, and soon wholly 
suppressed the political oration (p. 340). Thenceforth the 
subordinate species of the pure advocate-pleading was doubtless 
still retained in literature; but the higher art and literature of 
oratory, which thoroughly depend on political excitement, 
perished with the latter of necessity and for ever. 

Lastly • there sprang up in ,the aesthetic literature of this 
period the artistic treatment of subjects of professional science 
in the form of the stylistic dialogue, which had been very 
extensively in' use among the Greeks and had been already 
employed also in isolated cases among the Romans (iii. 442). 
Cicero especially made various attempts at presenting rhetorical 
and philosophical subjects in this form and making the pro- 
fessional manual a suitable book for reading. His chief writings 
are the De Oratore (written in to which the history of 

Roman eloquence (the dialogue written in other 

minor rhetorical essays were added by way of supplement; 
and the treatise De Republica (written in -V^)) "with which the 
treatise De Legibus (written in ?) after the model of Plato 
is brought into connection. They are no great works of art, 
but undoubtedly they are the works in which the excellences 
of the author are most, and his faults least, conspicuous. The 
rhetorical writings are far from coming up to the didactic chaste- 
ness of form and precision of thought of the Rhetoric dedicated 
to Herennius, but they contain instead a store of practical 
forensic experience and forensic anecdotes of all sorts easily 
and tastefully set forth, and in fact- solve the problem of com- 
bining didactic instruction with .amusement. The treatise De. 
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unhistoncal, and besides not even, peculiar to the author, but 
which, as may readily be conreived, became and remained 
popular. The scientific groundwork of these rhetorical and 
political ^vntmgs of Cicero belongs of course entuely to the 
Greeks, and many of the details also, such as the grand conclud- 
ing efiect in the treatise De Republud, the Dream of Scipio, 
are directly borrowed from them, yet they possess comparative 
originality, inasmuch as the eUboration shows throughout 
Roman local colourmg, and the proud consciousness of political 
life, which the Roman w as certamly entitled to feel as compared 
with the Greeks, makes the author even confront his Greek 
instructors with a certain mdependence The form of Cicero’s 
dialogue is doubtless neither the genuine interrogative dialectics 
of the best Greek artificial dialogue nor the genume comem- 
tional tone of Diderot or Lessing, but the great groups of 
advocates gathermg around Crassus and Antomus and of the 
older and younger statesmen of the Sapiomc circle furnish & 
lively and effective framework, fitting channels for the intro- 
duction of historical references and anecdotes, and convenient 
resting-points for the scientific discussion. The style is quite 
as elaoorate and polished as m the best-wntten orations, and 
f ' ' -ythor does not often 

tings of Cicero with 

\a philosophic colouring are not devoid of ment, the compiler 

/on the other hand completely faded, when on the mvolunta^^ 


systems, Cicero stitched together the Lpicurcan, own., auu 
Syncretist writings handling the same problem, as the> cunc 
or were given to his hand, into a so-called dialogue And ai 
that he did on his own part was, to supply an ‘^trwuction 

prefixed to the new book from the ample coIfectionorprcfacMl 

future works which he had beside him; to imparl a 
popular character, inasmuch as he mtenv-ove Roman examp 
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and references, and sometimes digressed to subjects irrelevant 
but more familiar to the writer and the reader, such as the 
treatment of the deportment of the orator in the De Officiis; 
and to exhibit that sort of bungling which a, man of letters, 
who has not attained to philosophic thinking or even to philo- 
sophic knowledge, and who works rapidly and boldly, shows 
in the reproduction of dialectic trains of thought. In this way 
no doubt a multitude of thick tomes might very quickly come 
into existence — “ They are copies,” wrote the author himself 
to a friend who wondered at his fertility; “ they give me little 
trouble, for I supply only the words and these I have in abund- 
ance.” Against this nothing further could be said ; but any one 
who seeks classical productions in works so written can only 
be advised to study in literary matters a becoming silence. 

Of the sciences only a single one manifested vigorous life, 
that of Latin philology. The scheme of linguistic and anti- 
quarian research within the domain of the Latin race, planned 
by Stilo, was carried out especially by his disciple Varro on the 
grandest scale. There appeared comprehensive elaborations 
of the whole stores of the language, more especially the extensive 
grammatical commentaries of Figulus and the great work of 
Varro De Lingua Latina; monographs on grammar and the 
history of the language, such as Varro ’s writings on the usage 
of the Latin language, on synonyms, on the age of the letters, 
on the origin of the Latin tongue; scholia on the older literature, 
especially on Plautus; works of literary history, biographies 
of poets, investigations into the earlier drama, into the scenic 
division of the comedies of Plautus, and into their genuineness. 
Latin archaeology, which embraced the whole older history 
and the ritual law apart from practical jurisprudence, was 
comprehended in Varro’s “ Antiquities of Things Human and 
Divine,” which was and for all times remained the fundamental 
treatise on the subject (published between and -Vz,-). The 
first portion, “ Of Things Human,” described the primeval age 
of Rome, the divisions of city and country, the sciences of the 
years, months, and days, lastly, the public transactions at home 
and in war; in the second half, “ Of Things Divine,” the state- 
theology, the nature and significance of the colleges of experts, 
of die holy places, of the religious festivals, of sacrificial and 
votive gifts, and lastly of the gods themselves were summarily 
unfolded. Moreover, besides a number of monographs — e.g, 
on the descent of the Roman people, on the Roman gentes 
descended from Troy, on the tribes— there was added, as a larger 
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and more independent supplement, the treatise “ Of the Life of 
the Roman people remarkable attempt at a histo:> of 
Roman manners, which sketched a picture of the state of 
domestic life, finance, and culture m the regal, the early republi 
can tl e Hanmbahc, and the most recent peni^ These labours 
, '’n emmnc knoiVIedge of the Roman 


possessed — a knowledge tu wutv. 

study of literature alike contribute The eulogy of his contem 
poraries was well deserved, that Varro bad enabled his countr} 
men — ^strangers m their own world — to know their position m 
their native land, and had taught the Romans nho and nhere 
they were But criticism and system will be sought for in vain 
‘ to ha\e come from somewhat 

traces that even m the Roman 
*iv - m the influence of the historical 

romance of his time iiie matter is doubtless inserted m a 
convenient and symmetrica! framework, but not classified or 
treated methodically, and with all his efforts to bring tradition 
and personal observation into harmony, the scientific labours 
of Varro are not to be acquitted of a certain implicit faith m 
tradition or of an unpractical scholasticism * The connection 
with Greek philology consists m the umtation of its defects 
more than of its excellences, for mstance, the basing of clj mo 
logics on mere similarity of sound both m Varro himself and in 
the other philologists of this epodi runs into pure guesswork 
and often into downright absurdity * In its empiric confidence 
and copiousness as well as m its empinc inadequac> and want 
of me^od the Vaironian viv»dl> reminds us of the English 
national philology, and just like the latter, finds its centre in the 
ctnciv of the older drama We have already observed that the 

— -^I exoositioa ng- riling catllc in the 
iw lunc subdi'TSicms ol iw 
le but true ” fact tbit tte 
jy the wind and ymeriuy 
with its singular nusiuit v. * bistO'Ical. and apneu Ju a' 

° *Thus Varro derives /<ic<y< £tom/«cwf, because he who 
gives to It an appearance voipes the fox Stilo from 
the flying footed GaiusTrebatiu^aphilologieal jurist of this ^ d 
sactilutn from sacra cella, I jguIusjT<*<fli'froin/«re<iU/f,aj>d» *««» 
practice, which appears not nereiy fa isolated instances ou* 

•'-» ♦>>» nhflologieal Uterature of this age presents a 

II r«enl»r comparative pbilofo^'«» 

of lacguare pet a slop to t -« 
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monarchical literature developed the rules of language in contra- 
distinction to this linguistic, empiricism (p, 602). It is in a 
high degree significant .that there stands at the head of the 
modem grammarians no less a man than Caesar himself, who 
in his treatise on Analogy, (given forth between 
first undertook to bring free language under the power of law. 

Alongside of.tliis extraordinary stir in the field of philology 
the small amount of activity in the other sciences is surprising. 
"VVTiat appeared of importance in philosophy — such as Lucretius’ 
representation of the Epicurean system in the poetical child- 
dress of the pre-Socratic philosophy, and the better writings 
of Cicero — ^produced its effects and found its audience not 
through its philosophic contents, but in spite of these solely 
thr ough its aesthetic form; the numerous translations of 
Epicurean mitings and the Pythagorean works, such as Varro’s 
great treatise on the Elements of Numbers and the still more 
copious one of Figulus concerning the Gods, had beyond doubt 
neither scientific nor formal value. 

Even the professional sciences were but feebly cultivated. 
Varro’s Books on Husbandry written in the form of dialogue 
are no doubt more methodical than those of his predecessors 
Cato and Sasema — on which accordingly he drops many a side 
glance of censure — but have on the whole proceeded more from 
the study than, like those earlier works, from living experience. 
Of the juristic labours of Varro and of Servius Sulpicius Rufus 
(consul in hardly aught more can be said, than that they 
contributed to the dialectic and philosophical embellishment 
of Roman jurispmdence. And there is nothing farther here 
to be mentioned, except perhaps the three books of Gains Matins 
on cooking, pickling, and mal^g preserves — so far as we know, 
the earliest Roman cookery-book, and, as the work of a man 
of rank, certainly a phenomenon deserving of notice. That 
mathematics and physics were stimulated by the increased 
Hellenistic and .utilitarian tendencies of the monarchy, is 
apparent from their growing importance in the instruction of 
youth (p. 532) and from various practical applications; under 
which, besides the reform of the calendar (p. 524), may perhaps 
be .included the appearance of wall-maps at this period, ' the 
technical improvements in shipbuilding and in musical instru- 
ments, designs .and buildings like the aviary specified by Varro, 
the bridge, of piles over the Rhine executed by the engineers of 
Caesar, and even tvto semicircular stages of boards arranged 
for being pushed together, and employed first separately as 
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tw theatres and then jomtiy as an amphitheatre The public 
exhibition of foreign nature cunosities at the popular festi\ aU 
\vas not unusual, and the descriptions of remarkable animals, 
which Caesar had embodied in the reports of his campaigns, 
show that, had an Aristotle appeared, he would have again 
found his patron prmce But such literary performances as 
are mentioned m this department are essentially associated 
with Neopythagoreanism, such as the comparison of Greek and 
Barbarian, i e Egyptian, celestial observations by Figulus, and 
his wTitmgs concemmg animals, winds, and generative organs 
After Greek physical research generally had swerved from the 
Anstotelian effort to find amidst the several facts their law, 
and had more and more passed mto an cmpinc and mostl) 
uncntical observation of the external and surprising in nature, 
natural science when coming forward as a mystical philosophj 
of nature, instead of enlightening and stimulating, could onl) 
still more stupefv and paralyse, and m presence of such a 
method it was better to rest satisfied with the platitude which 
Cicero delivers as Socratic wisdom, that the investigation of 
nature either seeks after things which nobody can know, or 
after such things as nobody needs to know 
If, m fine, we cast a glance at art, we discover here the same 
unpleasant phenomena which pervade the whole mental life 
of this period Budding on the part of the state was wrtuall) 
brought to a total stand amidst the scarcity of money that 
marked the last age of the republic We have already spoken 

r r> ^ ^ fliA nnr-I»trCtS 


others came into vogue at this time,' and the marble-quarnw 
of kuna (Carrara) were now employed for the first 
began to inlay the floors of the rooms with mosaic \4ork, to 
panel the walls with slabs of marble, or to pamt the compart 
meiits in mutation ol niarWe — the first steps towaras the 
subsequent fresco pamting But art was not a gamer by this 
lavish magnificence 

In the arts of design coimoisseurship and collctting were 
always on the mcrease It was a mere affectation of Catonian 
simplicity, when an advocate spoke before the jurymen of the 
works of art “of a certain Praxiteles, “ every one travciica 
and mspected, and the trade of the ait-ciceroni, or, m they 
were then caU^, the was none of the worst 

works of art were formally hunted after— statues ard pictufci 
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less, it is trae, than, in accordance with the rude character of 
Roman luxury, artistically wrought furniture and ornaments 
of all sorts for the room and the table. As early as that age 
the old Greek tombs of Capua and Corintli were ransacked for 
the sake of the bronze and earthenware vessels which had been ' 
placed in the tomb along with the dead. For a small statuette 
of bronze 40,000 sesterces (£400) were paid, and 200,000 (£2000) 
for a pair of costly carpets; a well wrought bronze cooking 
machine came to cost more than an estate. In this barbaric 
hunting after art the rich amateur was, as might be expected, 
frequently cheated by those who supplied him ; but the economic 
ruin of Asia !Minor in particular so exceedingly rich in artistic 
products brought many really ancient and rare ornaments and 
works of art into the market, and from Athens, Syracuse, 
Cyzicus, Pergamus, Chios, Samos, and other ancient seats of 
art, everything that was for sale and very much that was not 
migrated to the palaces and villas of the Roman grandees. We 
have already mentioned what treasures of art were to be found 
within the house of Lucullus, who indeed was accused, perhaps 
not unjustly, of having gratified his interest in the fine arts at 
the expense of his duties as a general. The amateurs of art 
crowded thither as they crowd at present to the Villa Borghesc, 
and complained even then of such treasures being confined to 
the palaces and countrj'- houses of the grandees, where they 
could be seen only with difficulty and after special permission 
from the possessor. The public buildings on the other hand 
were far from filled in like proportion with famous works of 
Greek masters, and'in many cases there still stood in the temples 
of the capital nothing but the old images of the gods carved in 
wood. As to the exercise of art there is virtually nothing to 
report; there is hardly mentioned by name from this period 
any Roman sculptor or painter except a certain Arellius, whose 
pictures rapidly went off not on account of their artistic value, 
but because the cunning reprobate furnished in his pictures of 
the goddesses faithful portraits of his mistresses for the time 
being. 

The importance of music and dancing increased in public 
as in domestic life. We have already set forth how theatrical 
music and the dancing-piece attained to an independent stand- 
ing in the development of the stage at this period (p. 549); we 
naay add that now in Rome itself representations were very 
frequently, given by Greek musicians, dancers, and declaimers 
on the puWic stage — such as were usual in Asia Minor and 
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generally in the whole' Hellenic and Hellenising world.^ To 
these fell to be added the musicians and dancing-girls^ who 
exhibited their arts to order at table and elsewhere, and the 
special choirs of stringed and wind instruments and singers 
which were no longer rare in noble houses. But that even the 
world of quality itself played and sang with dihgence, is shown 
by the very adoption of music into the cycle of the generally 
recognised subjects of instruction (p. 532); as to dancing, it 
was, to say nothing of women, made matter of reproach even 
against consulars that they exhibited themselves in dancing 
performances amidst a small circle- >' ' 

Towards the end of this period, however, tl^re appears with 
the commencement of the monarchy the beginning of a letter 
time also m art We have already mentiancd the mighty 
stimulus which building in the capital received, and building 
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throughout the empire was destined to receive, through Cnc.sar. 
Even in the cutting of the dies of the coins there appears jibout 
a remarkable change ; the stamping, liitherto for the most 
part rude and negligent, is thenceforward managed with more 
delicac)’- and care. ■ 

We have reached the end of the- Roman republic. Wc have 
seen it rule for five hundred years in Italy and in the countric.s 
on the Mediterranean; we have seen it brought to ruin in 
politics and morals, religion and literature, not through out- 
ward violence, but through inward decay, and thereby making 
room for the new monarchy of Caesar. There was in the world, 
as Caesar found it, much of the noble heritage of past centuries 
and an infinite abundance of pomp and glory, but little .spirit, 
still less taste, and least of all true delight in life. Jt wa.s 
indeed an old world; and even the richly-gifted patriotism of 
Caesar could not make it young again. The dav/n does not 
return till after the night has fully set in and run its course. 
But yet with him there came to the sorely harassed people on 
the Mediterranean a tolerable evening after the .sultry noon; 
and when at length after a long historical night a nev/ day 
daiiwied once more for the peoples, and fresh nation.s in free 
self-movement commenced their race towards new and higher 
goals, there w^ere found among them not a fev/, in v/hieh the 
seed sown by Caesar had sprung up, and which were and are 
indebted to him for their national individuality. 
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Antiochus Epiphanes, ii. 276, 289, 
388; iii. 50, 55, 57, 58, 64 
Antiochus of Syracuse, historian, 

i- 31 

Antonius, M., iv. 50, 69, 95 
Antonius Marcus, iv. 144, 145, 169, 
170, 336, 350, 355, 371, 382, 434 
Appian road, iii. 379 
Aquae Sextiae (Aix), iii. 160; iv. 
202; battle of, iii. 179-80, 181, 
182 

Aqueducts, Roman, iii, 380 
Aquileia, ii. 183, 271, 313; iii. 161; 
iv. 271 

Aquillius, Manius, iii. 134, 135, 259, 
272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277 
Arausio, battle of, iii. 172, 173, 174 
Archelaus, iii. 280 et seq., 325 
i Archimedes, if. 136, 137 . 
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•with Pompeius and successors, 
iv. 340 et scq.; as Imperator, iv. 
441-8; characterof.iv. 424-31; as 
democrat, iv. 149, 180, 322, 438-9; 

■ as general, iv. 341-4, 427-8; 

“ Gallic War ” of, iv. 301, 571-2. 

Caesar, Lucius, iv. 157 

Caesar, Lucius Julius, iii. 227 ei scq., 

■ 235, 245, 303, 420; law of, iii. 
233 and n. i, 234 

Caesarian legions, mutiny of, iv. 

414-5 

Calendar, Roman, i. 466-7; Caesars 
reform of, iv. 524 
Calpurnius, Gains, ii. 197 
Camillus, Marcus Furius, i. 292, 
295, 329, 333, 436 

Cannae, battle of, 11. 120-2, 141, 153 
Canuleian Law, i. 287 
Capital and labour, conflict between, 
iii. 72-3, 79 

Capitalists, Roman, n. 243-4, 355 
et seq., 359 et seq.; iii. 22, 38, 49, 
63, 64-5, 72-3, 75, 79, 106 et seq., 

130, 139, 142, i6r, 174, 197, 202, 
205, 208, 210, 232-3, 296, 303, 
332, 384, 385-6; iv. 4, 94-5, 186, 
505-6 

Capitol, i. 51, 52, 109 and 110 
and n. 1 

Capitoline Hill, i. 53, 108 
Cappadocia, iii. 53-4, 269, 271 
Capua, i. 323, 350, 352, 354, 356-7, 
366, 421; ii. 26, 115, 116, 124, 

131, 132, 177; siege and fall of, 
ii. 156-9 

Carrhae, battle of, iv. 314-5, 319 
Carthage, ii. 6-25, 58-60, 78 ei seq., 
186 et seq., 358; iii. 19, 21 et seq., 
75, 104, 251, 386, 389, 396; iv. 
513, 516; maritime supremacy of, 
i.409; ii. 13, 18, 24-5, 34: rise of, 

i. 144; and Sicily, i. 320, 322, 
400, 403 et seq. ; Roman wars with, 

ii. 31 et seq., 88 et seq.; iii. 22-38; 
fall of, iii. 35-7 

Carthaginians, i. 201, 348; allies of 
the Etruscans, i. 319, 320-1 
Cassian law, iii. 69, 82 
Cassian road, ii. 184; iii. 379 
Cassius, L., iii. 272, 276, 277, 279; 

law of, iii. 81 ; 

Cassius, Quintus, iv. 336 
Cassius, Spmrius, i. 278-9, 292, 338, 
443 ;ii. 337. 

'-assivellaunus, iv. 242-3, 244, 313 ■ 
Catilina, Lucius, iv. 154 et seq.; 

conspiracy of, iv. ib., 161-73 
Cato, M. Porcius, the elder, ii. 197, 


• 199, 246-7, 288, 301, 308, 316 
et seq., 342, 365, 381-3; m. 8, 22, 
23, 32, 93, 418; character and 
career of, ii. 327-9 ; writings of, ii. 
43^, 435, 236, 439, 446, 448; iii. 
441 

Cato, M. Porcius, the younger, iv. 
146-8, 151, 168, 179, 180 et seq., 

295, 303-4, 323, 367-8, 373, 375, 
377, 389, 396, 410 et seq.; death 

of, iv. 420, 422-3 
Catonian party and Pompeius, iv. 
324-5, 331, 333-4 

Catulus, G. Lutatius, n. 51, 52; lii. 
180 et seq., 227, 304, 435 ; son, iv. 
8, 22, 24, 84, loi, 103, 105, 151, 
180 

Catullus, Q. Valerius, iv. 300-1, 
557-8 

Caucasus, limit of Roman conquest, 
iv. 1 18; peoples of, iv. 115 et seq. 
Caudium, Convention of, i. 364-5 
Celts, i. 324-5, 334-5, 375; «. 202, 
205, 255-6; iv. 201 etseq., 268-9 ; 
wars with, ii. 70-7, 177, 181-5 ; iii. 
157 et seq., 163 et seq.; capture of 
Rome by, i. '413; migrations of, 
i. 325-7 and n. 

Censorship, i. 28^-go, 309, 

296, 423, 427; li. 301-2, 304; iii, 
70, 339, 342, 348-9, 362; iv. 90 

Centuries, i. 95 ; assembly of, 1. 254, 
258, 281; share of, in the con- 
stitution, i. 96 

Cephallonia, island of, ii. 260 
Chaeronea, battle of, iii. 285-6 ' 

Chalcedon, siege of, iv. 51 
Chalcis, ii. 200, 220, 246, 247 
Chersonesus, city of, iii. 266, 267, 
271 

Cicero, M. Tidlius, iv. 5, 85, 103, 148, 
159, 162, 167-8, 171, 194-5, 283, 
29.4-5, 303, 411, 537-8, 574-9 
Cuicia, piracy of, iii. 62, 74, 131, 
257; iv. 17, 39, 41, 43, 46, 107; 
a Roman province, in, 131 and n, 
.i,‘257, 271; iv. 133 
Cimbri, iii. 167-70; wars with, iii. 

130, 134, 170-1, 172-3, 178-82, 361 
Cmcmnatus, L. Q., i. 291 
Cineas, i. 391, 395-6, 402 
Cmna, L. Cornelius, iii. 255, 256, 
237 et seq., 304; iv. 15; revolu- 
tionary government of, 306 et seq . ; 
Lucius, the younger, iv. 22 
Cirta (Constantine), ii.- 192; iii. 138, 
.139; iv. 417, 421, 513 
Cities, Asiatic, founded by Pompeius 
iv. 136-7 ' 
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Civilisation of Graeco-Italians, L i8 
€t sti ; Indo-Gennamc, i 14-y, 
22, of Greece and Rome, com-’ 
pared, L 23 rt sey 
Clan-c^mstitution of anaeot Rome 
1 76-8 ' 

Clao-distncts or cantons of Latins 
1 35 9 

Clans or gmies, Roman, u 24, &>-> 
68, 86 and n , 186, 188 
Clauaian law, u 354, 363 
Claudu, the, 475 88 
Caudius, Appius (Censor), i 367, 
379, 396. 443. 454, -46?, 46$, 
reform of. i 303, 430, 11 331, 
(Consul), lu 83, 84, 87, 93, J57, 
decemvir,! 282-3 

Claudius, Nero, G , u. 137, 164-5, *67 
Cleopatra, iv, 399, 4or, 405, 406. 
426 

Cheats (stf also Mefoeei), or 
‘listeners" 1 613, u. 332'3, 
orj^ of the Plebs, i 90-1 
Cloditts, Pubhus, IV 194 5, 277 81, 
3^9, 894, 303 
Clusium, 1 330 

Comage, Italian, i 439, 444 5. 
Roman, 1 438 0, 444 51 >t- 35^ 
9, lu. 388-00, fv 52s 4 
Colomes, Latin, 1 408,416-7 
Colonisation, Roman, iii 78-9. *03-4, 
no, ri3, X23 196, 204, 209, 336; 
IV 474 5, 3«-f4, JX3 
Comitia, the, 1 306-8, ui 92 3, iv. 
J30 

Comitia Centunati, 1. 305, 306, m. 
103, reform of, ii. 331*4 
jComUia Tnbuta, i 281, 303, 306, 
307, u 303, 333, lu. 340 
Commerce, I 196-204, 439-4*; u. 
3589 364, Ml 384-5. fv 519; 
of Etruscans, 1. 143, of Creeks m 
Itali.i ti6 ft seif 

Consulship,! 246 and « eisf^, 256, 
260, 273 4. 309. I*- 61, 304; uj 
70, 342, 3+3 7, re-election to, lu 
68 • 
CorcjTa, IL 206 

Corfimum, in 224, 237. iv 352-3 
Conntb, u- 200, 226, 2*8, m 44, 
45, 47-9. 3'^6. Iv 3*4, 5x6 
Com distribution, ill. 102-3, *10,1*3, 
*15, **7, 337, 349. 38a, ^ 4 . «. 
83 4, *74, 2S5. 466 ft se^ 

Cornelia, mother oi the Gracchi, mi. 

83. 94. lu t22) letters of, ill. 44a 
Cornelia, wife of Julius Caesar, fv 
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Cornelian laws. iv. 3 


Cotta, Luaus, fraeior, iv 90 
Sfaicus^ IV 49, 50-1, 54 
€^^*8, iL 272, 277, 275, 284, 
Thractan prince, iv tfz 
Crassus, Lncms Liciaius, iii. 194, 
208, 21J, 218, 413, 417, 447 
Crassus, Marcus, son oi Publius, 
Ml. 308, 3t2, 3X8, 321, 322, 333 
Crassus, Marcus^ iv 12 14,778,149, 
and Caesar^ iv 133 tt stq , and 
Pom{>eius, iv 88-9, 92 4, and the 
Catilinanan plot, iv 170-3, 275, 
one 0/ the tnamvirate, tv 2S4 7, 
288-91,321; Parthian war of, iv 
293,306 17, death of, iv 316 
Crassus, P. Lkuuus, Consul, u. 277, 
278, Publius, ui. 227, 2^8, 30JJ 
Publius, son of ifarcus, iv 223, 
aso, S35, *38, 24*, 3“, 3U 
Crcmera, battle of, L 333 
Cremonai, u. 77, *8*, 184 
Crete, ml 257, iv 42, 69, 70, 82, 
108, x«, piracy of, m 62, 74, 
usdex Rome, iv 72, 133 
CtesiphOD.iv 311 
Culture, Roman, iv 332 9 
Cumae, l iiS, « 5, 

*39,350,351; ii I3*,*3»i M«Je 
or, I 32X, 523.,- " 5 
Cunes, C W, 67, 69. 96, a53-4, 857 
Cuno. G , iv. 338 3, 34*, 359, 355. 

5*7 79 , 

CunusDentatus. M,1 379 . 

Curlus, Mamus, I 303,304.305,406, 
443. d 304.338 
Cybefe, cultus of, li 379. 58*1 

Cjnioccphalae, battle of, 1 l caS-Jo, 
Cyi^s. id. *9. 80. 36. 857, iv *4*, 

*43. 105.4®*, 406 

Cvrene, Roman province, iv 48 
Cjrricus, lu 308, 241, iv 5i 3 I35 

Dalmatuos. iiu *6x-2, *64, J65i t 66 t 
IV 272,397,409, 

Dancing, l 222, 220, 230, *33 
Dead, burning of, t r77 , ,, , 

Debt, lew of. I *53 3. *6®. **7 8, 
269, *73 , 2Sj. 300^ 50L 4*8 
Debtors, iv 487, 403 7 
Decemvirs, i 279-83 
Decius, Mus, Publius, I. 375. 3*6, 377 
D«iot3ru$,lv 134 ,, ,, 

Demetrius of Pbaros, ti 63, 69. 9*- 
tas; ill *62 

Deotatus, L. bicdos, 1 sii 
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Dictatorship, i. 252, 284, 296, 310, 
315; abolition of, ii. 335-6 
Dionysius of Syracuse, ii. 13; the 
elder, i. 409, 322, 350; ii. 14 
Divitiacus, iv. 220, 225 
Divorce in Rome, iii. 394; iv. 489-90 
Dolabella, P., iv. 433-4 
Domitian highway, iii. 380 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, L., iv. 2S7, 
297, 352, 356, 367, 374, 376, 396 
Domitius Calvinus, G., iv. 386-7, 3S8, 
407 

Drama, Latin, iii. 42o-3r ; iv’. 546-50 
Roman, i. 452; ii. 393-4, 396 et 
scg. 

Drepana, ii. 45, 48, 51; battle of, 

ii. 46-7 

Dress, Graeco-Italian, i. 22 
Drusus, JI. Livius, tribune, iii. 117; 

la\vs of, iii. 118, 125 
Drusus, JI. Livius, the j-ounger, iii. 
207; reforms of, iii. 208-10, 218-9; 
frustrated, iii. 211, 219, 241 
Dumnorix, iv. 225, 244 
Dyrrhachium, iv. 381-6 

Eburones, iv. 234, 245-7, 249 
Education, Greek, iii. 413-4; Latin, 

iii. 414; Roman, ii. 391 
Egnatian highway, iii. 41, 380 
Egvpt, ii. 66, 140, 200 ef seq., 288-9; 

ill- 19, 55, 56,257; iv. 43,45-6,48, 
122, 142-5, 156-7, 286, 309, 396, 

■ 399-406, 452, 514 
Elections, iii. 341-2; iv. 296-8; 
agitations as to, iii. 70-1; con- 
trolled by Pompeius, iv. 302, 304, 

321 

Ennius, ii. 423-6, 429-31, 435, 438, 
446; iii. 401, 415, 418, 421; iv. 
551 et seq. 

Ephesus, ii. 240, 243, 247, 254; iii- 
278 

Equestrian Order {see also Equites), 
ii. 364; iii. 106-8; judicial powers 
of, iii. 109, 197, 205, 207, 208, 210, 
211, 338, 351; iv. 90, 91, 456 
Equites, ii. 298-301, 302; in. 106-7 
Erastosthenes, ii. 14 
Ercte, Mt., ii. 49-50 
Etruria, iii. 335, 336: iv. 23; war 
with, i. 246; fall of, i. 329, 333-4, 

^336-7; ii. 13 

Etruscan art, i. 233, 234, 237-8, 239, 
240, 469-73 ; civilisation, i. 335-6 ; 
language, i. ii, 12, 13, 119-21; 
magic, i. 433; music, i. 452, 453; 
poets, i. 234; religion, i. 181-4; 
“• 378, 379, 380 


Etruscans, i. 9, 1x4, 115, 185, 202, 
277, 342, 369, 370, 376, 377, 386, 
391, 397; E- 5; commerce of, 1. 
143, 200-1 ; constitution of, 126-7; 
maritime power of, i. 123, 126, 142 

143, 145, 146, 147, 319. 409; fall 

of^ 321, 323, 327; relations of, 
with Rome, i. 100, 107, *24-6; 
settlements of, i. 122-4; war of, 
with Rome, i. 319-20 
Euergetes II., ii. 289 
Eumenes of Pergamus, ii. 241, 245, 

250, 254, 257-8, 266, 271, 273, 274, 
276, 285-6 

Eumenes II., iii. 41, 50-1, 54 

Fabii, the, i. 277, 323 
Fabius Maximus, Q., Cunctator, ii. 
113, 115, 119, 126, 132, 154, 160, 
172, 335, 450; iii. 159 
Fabricius, G., i. 304, 305; i- 388, 
397, 401, 402 
Faesulae, iv. 161 
Famil}% see Roman family 
Fannins, Lucius, iv. 49, 66, 67 
FavoniuSj M., iv. 295 
Fidcnac, 1. 99-100, 107, 125, 323, 328 
Flaminian road, ii. 76, 184; iii. 379 
Flaminio-Acmilian road, iii. 379 
Flaminius, G., ii. 109, no, iii, 112, 
115, 126, 127; ii. 330, 333, 337, 
363 . 

Flaminius, L. Q. consul, ii. 308 
Flaminius, T. Quinctius, ii. 224 et 
seq., 239, 240, 241, 244, 245, 248, 

251, 260-1, 262, 264, 268 
Flavius Fimbria, G., iii. 290, 291, 

294, .305-6, 309, 310, 330 

Franchise, Roman, i. 415 et seq.; 
classes admitted to, ii. 3x1-3, 320- 
i; claims to, iii. 209, 210, 2x5; 
laws granting, iii. 233, 234-5 ; and 
Italy, iii. 1x5, 116, 117, 24X-2; 
concession of, iii. 301, 340-x, 364; 
extension of, iv., 514-5 and «., 517 
Freehold suffrage, i. 305-6 
Freeholders, duties of, 185-6, 195 
Fregellae, i. 36X, 365, 367, 396; ii. 
163; hi. 100, 116, xx8, 2x0, 2x6, 
2x9 

Fulvius Flaccus, M., iii. 95, 98, xoo, 
1x6, 120-1, 125, 157, 196 
Fulvius Nobilior, M., ii. 259, 439, 
450 

Gabinian law, iii. 69; iv. 106, 108, 
146 

'Gabinian road, iii. 380 
Gabinius, Aulus, iv. 127, 142, 144, 
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Livian la^, >ii 250, 

Uvius, “ 246. 349. *3 

3 «s, 

319 . 321 , 

Lucan», the, I 3t 
T.u«^nl,^n canton, 
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Lucant, xuc, * a* 

Lucaman cmton, ‘ j, 36 ,, 

39a, 395, •* ' 
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1 Manilius, M , IV l«9 Marcus 

I Manlius, Lucius, IV 18,199 . Marc , 

I ei seq, i54, ^5°. “* " 

rf.’il« 5;>45 6 j 49 'WS 

Rome, 111 399 « *'* ’ 
l„i’.«lV50«3«,.a =43 3.5. 
1 316-7 32 * jgj 387 , Ji 3^. 

IV 490 ’ >»’■* ®’“ 

394. 

n J, 160 , 420 


n i K« «tand« L 


Maccabees, ui 58, iv ■ 

Macedonia n 


123. *24 

S»ra, i> «V«; « .g; lU-i: 

>34 >35, '4? J.J'Veo, «6, »6? 
206, 219 *3*' ” ■ ,7* 111 19. 

370 et fallol. 

38-9 279 16 J Roman pr^ 

u 2834, w /“• ,62, W 36, 
vmce of, ui ±'^-’,3 «, civil war 

Pompeius in, iv 3/3 v« 

m, IV 380 et ^ ^ ,y8, 

ilacedonian 

art et seq , »7i 
Maelms, Spur*^, i 29 

jliefstrates in Caesarian Rome, 
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X49 
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Mcmmius. Gams, 

Menapil.iv 38, 32, 33 j 

I Messana, » 2& 27 . i 5 i6s 

Met8ums,tbe,Mit^ , 

Metenu8.G ^^Scus). iil 'f® 
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Mctocci, i. 86, 91, =44, =57 
iMilitary sj'stcni {see also Roman 
army), i.' 433-7; ii- 300, 303; >»• 
104, 154-5, 171, 177, 214; IV. 458- 
<35, 4O9-70; rc-organiscd by 

Marins, jii. 187-91 

Milo, Epirot, general, i. 391, 392, 402, 

407 

Milo, T. Annius, iv. 302-6, 432, 433 
Minucius, M., ii. 116, 118 
Mithradatcs I., of Parthia, iii. 58, 60- 
i; iv. 309 

Mithradatcs of Pcrgamus, iv. 404-5, 

408 

Mithradatcs V., of Pontus, iii. 54 
Jlithradatcs VI., King of Pontus, ii. 
291; iii. 204, 223, 224, 239, 259 
etseg., 325, 361; iv. 31, 35, 40-8; 
wars of, with Rome, iii. 271-2, 275, 
309; iv. 48 ei seq., 62 ei seq., no, 
195; death of, iv. 12 1 
Jlonarchy, abolition of, 1. 244 el seq. 
Monarchy, the new, beginnings of, 
under the regents, iv. 296; in 
Rome, iv. 422, 424; constitution 
of, iv. 448 et seq. 

Monetar)’ sj'stem, Roman, iii. 3S8-91 
Mans Albanus, i. 39 
Mons Sacer, secessions to, i. 269-70, 
• 282 

Mucianus, P. Crassus, iii. 82, 84, 95 
Mucius Scacvola, P., iii. 83, 88, 95, 
97; historj' by, iii. 440; law by, 
iii. 446 

Mucius Scacvola, Q., iii. 205-6, 218, 
. 253, 306, 317, 40S 
Mummius, Lucius, iii. -130 
Murena, L. Licinius, iii. 283, 294, 
,325, 366; iv. 35, 41, 47, 54 
SIusic, i. 222 ei seq., 227 and «., 233, 
452,453; iii. 447-8; iv. 583-4 
Mutilus, G. Papius, iii. 227 el seq., 
238, 239, 322 

Nabateans, iv. 122, 125, 129-30 
Nabis of Sparta, ii. 207, 227, 232-4, 
242-3 

Naevius, Gnaeus, 11. 405-6, 41 1-3, 
426, 428, 435, 448; iii. 415, 418, 
420, 422 

Narbo (Narbonne), colony, iii. 125, 
160, 161; Roman province, iii. 
,.,374, 397, 385, 386; IV. 202, 512 
Navigation, learnt from Greeks, 1. 
140 

Naxos, i. 131, 132 
Neapolis, iii. 235 

Nervii, iv. 205, 218, 233, 244, 246-7, 
248 


New Carthage (Cartagcn.i), ii. 84, 90, 
93, 149-50, X92 4, ... 

Nicomcdcs II. of Bith}^!^!, iii. 269; 

III., iii. 272, 273, 274, 276 
Nobility, Roman, ii. 29G el seq., 302 
Nol.a, ill. 299^ 30X, 322 
Nomentiim, 1. 00 

Non-Latins, sublugation of, ii. 17S 
NorbanuSj G., iii. 175 n. i, 203 
Novius, ill. 428, 429 
Numa, King, i. 168, 1S9, 105 
Numantia, iii. 6, 13; fall of, iii. 
16-7 

Numidia, iii. 19, 37, 135 ei seq. 
Numidian war, lii. 361 

Oct.avius, Gnaeus, iii. 255, 290, 300, 
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Winter, unexpected alike by foend and foe, on this side of the 
Alps He quickly made the necessary preparations to cover the 
old province, and not only so, but sent also a corps over the 
snovr-covered Cevennes into tiie Aivcniian temtotyj bat he 
could not remain here, where the accession of the Haedui to 
the Gallic alliance might any moment cut him off from his 
army encamped about Sens and I-augres With all sccresy 
he went to Vienna, and thence, attended bjr only a few horsemen, 
through the temtory of the Haedm to his troops The hopes, 
which had induced the conspirators to declare themselves, 
vanished, peace continued m Italy, and Caesar was once more 
at the head of his army 

But what were they to do? It was folly under such arcuen 
stances to let the matter come to the decision of arms, for 
these had already decided irrevocably They might as well 
attempt to shake the Alps by throwing stones at them as to 
shake the legions by means of the Celtic bands, whether these 
might be congregated in huge masses or sacrificed in detail 
canton after canton Vercingetonx despaired of defeating 
Romans He adopted a system of warfare similar to that by 
which Cassivellaunus had sa>ed the insular Celts The Roman 
infantry was not to be vanquished, but Caesar’s cavalry consisted 
almost exclusuely of the contingent of the Celtic nobdity* 
and was practically dissolved by the general revolt It wm 
possible for the insurrection, which was uj fact esscntiailv 
composed of the Celtic nobihty, to de\ clop such a supenonty 
m this ann, that it could lay waste the land far and wide, bum 
down tow-ns and villages, destroy the magatmes, and endanger 
the supplies and the communications of the enemy, without h» 
being able seriously to hmder it Vercingewnx accordingly 
directed all his efforts to the increase of his cavalr% , and of the 
infantry-nrchcrs who were according to the mode of fighting 
of that time regularly associated with it The immense ^ 
self*obstructingmasses of the mtlitiaof the line he did not indeed 
send home, but he did not allow them to face the cneni> , Jtod 
attempted to impart to them graduallysome capacity of mtrtc^ 
ing, mardimg, and manteuvnng, and some perception that the 
fiofdier IS not destined merely for single comtih i.eami8g insn 
the enemy, he adopted tn particular the Roman system Cj 
encampment on which depended the whole secret of the tacticw 

supenontyoftheRomans for in consequence of it cverv R«ma" 

carps conbmed oil the advantages of Inc gam«n of a httms 
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wth riH t1',r sulv.'.nt.’ipc-? fsf nn ofTciKivf nntty.* It I' tnic tSmt 
u sv'trm ndaptcrj to llritmn 'fthirh Itftd icw toun’? 

find to njdf, rr^-duif, nnd on thf wliolf united }nV.;Unt:tnt? 
wns nf*? tmfr-ffrnWr to the rich royrm'^ on thr l^nrr 

nnd thrjf indf'kni inhivhltnntson the evr of utter pntif>,Af ditmlu- 
ti'-n. Verdnyttorit ni leant r.rrnmpUnhetl {Isin mtseh, tlsnt thrv 
did KttrtTipt n.n hitherto to hold rvrry tm%-n ndth thr result 
of hddinf; rone; they nerrrd to tlrstroy tlsr ptoem no* r^pahle 
of dcfer.nr lv*forc nttiu k nMfhrd thorn, hu* to d'-fard wjth nil 
their mirht thertrx>n;: fortrt''''r'. At the ramr tsmrthr Arvo misn 
hinit did uhnt hr nsuid to hind to th.r onunr of tlsrir wsr’.tn* th** 
cxrK.trdly nr.d Kndnnnrd hy rtem -^rverity, thr hr^ii.uin;’ by 
entreatit-' nnd rrprr^entfttion*:, thr rtiortoitn l)y thr 

deddet! op;x>f5rnis hy force, nnd to fs'>n> 5 '^! or nllurr th'- rshblr 
hsph or low to fome mritrifentAtion of pstriMont. 

k\tn Ixrforic thr us.otrr wiin at an end, hr thrrv,' hsrr.'rlf on 


thr Boji rritkd hy td*'':'.r in the territorn' of the Hnrdut. with 
thr drw of anrsihilntjny thc'c, nlnto-.t the *nlr truntuorthy 
allies of Rome, lv‘forr Caenrir canre up. Tnr tun« of thr. attark 
induced Cae^^.-tr, Icnvirtp hdund the harc.tpr nnd two ierponn in 
the winter ennirtcm of Apedinenm (hcn<). in march immrdintrly 
and earlier t'nan hr would douhtle-'.' r.{hrrsv'i*e have done arraimt, 
thr in<urpeni5. lie rentrdird the rarely-felt want uf cavalry 
and light infantry in rom.e m{a''ure In* gradually hrirsging up 
Germejt mtrrennries, who instead of u'.ing tljejt-on’n ‘rrnaJl and 
weal: ponies were fumhhrd with Itali.nn 
partly !>oi!ght, partly procured by rtqiil 
Caesar, .afterhaving caused (.VnuUtirn, Use 
which had given Utc rignal for the revo) 
in ashts, moved over the I/tire into the /rcatn' 

He thereby induced Vercingctorix to afor,)-**, 
towm of the Boii, and to resort lil'.cwire to tU I 
the ncav mode of warfare was first to h- 1 
Verdngetorix more than twenty of th^ ihturir^s 

perished in the flames on one day; the g-arj jfsrrrrt! *!tr.!br 
self-devastation as to the ncighlwunV.r c^, s, fr> far ,‘.-j thf' 
could l>e reached by the Roman foragirg^ 

According to his intention, Avar 


^'pani’h hor'i-s 
h'm Jh>- rdrsc^n, 
if tlw 

illaf'rd nnf| laid 
ihturjgrt, 
th" nf thf* 

iilurifr-, Ilrfr 

Bv ordrr fA 


* Tliis, it is true*, was only postiblf tj> 
aimed at cutting and stabbing, Jn ' 
Kapolcon has excellently explained, ‘ 
because with our offensive weapons * 
position is more ads'antageous th 
the reverse svas tli*- cav. 
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.. *1,6 vieir of attaclicirm th« rear the corps of Labienus, 
confronted at lutctia the Iny of the surrounding 
^ of central Gaul. Everywhere else too men taking 
the strength of patnotic enthusiasm carried along 
the roost decided and most fa\ cured partisans of 


Rojiian province; they cherished the hope, perhaps not without 
^und, of inducing the AMobroges themselves to take arms 
^mst the Romans, With the single exception of the Rcmi 
jLTid of ^e districts — dependent immediately on the Remi — 
of the Suessiones, Leuci, and Lmgoncs, whose peculiar isolation 
was not affected even amidst this general enthusiasm, the 
whole Celtic nation from the Pyrenees to the Rhine was now 
m reality, for the first and for the last time, m arms for lU 
freedom and nationality; ‘ * * 

German communities, wh 
the foremost rank, kept a 

would seem the llenapu also, were prevented by theif feuds h!th 
the Germans from taking an active part m the national war. 

It was a grav e and momentous crisis, when after the retreat 
from Gergovia and the loss of Koviodunum a council of war was 
held m uiesar's head-<]uartcrs regarding the roeasurcs now to 
be adopted Vanous voices expressed themselves m fav our of 
a retreat cv ct ^e Cevennes into the old Roman province, which 
now lay open on all sides to the msurrccUon and ccrtamlv was 
in u^ent need of the legions that had been sent from Rome 
pnmanly for its protection. But Caesar rejected this timid 
strategj' suggested not by the position of affairs, liut by govenu 
ment instructions and fear of responsibility. H*? content^ 
himself with calling the general levy of the Romans settled m ^e 
province to arms, and having the frontiers ^ 

levy to the best ^ its ability. On the other hand he himself 
set out in the opposite direction and ndv anted b> forced march w 
to Agedmeum, to which he ordered Labienus to retreat m all 
haste. The Celts naturally ' 

of the two Roman armies 

Jfamc and marching down „ » ’ *, , , 

reached Agedincura, where he had left his rc^enc anl his 
gage; but he preferred not to allow the Celts aga.n to wunen 
the retreat of Roman troops. He thetcforc instead of crmi.ag 
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the JIamc cros.'^ed the Seine under the eyes of the deluded 
enemy, nnd on its left bank fought a battle with the hostile 
forces, in which lie conquered, and among many others the 
Celtic general himself, the old Camulogcnu.s, was left on the field. 
Nor v,-crc the insurgents more successful in detaining Caesar 
on the Loire; Caesar gave them no time to assemble larger 
masses there, and without difficulty dispersed the militia of the 
Hacdui, which alone he found at that point. 

Thus the junction of the two divisions of die army was happily 
accomplished. The insurgents meanwhile had consulted as to 
the farther conduct of the war at Bibractc (Autun) the capital 
of the Hacdui; the soul of these consultations was again Ver- 
cirgetorix, to whom the nation was enthusiastically attached 
after the victory of Gergovia. Particular interests were not, 
it is true, even now silent; tlie Haedui still in this death-struggle 
of the nation asserted their claims to the hegemony, and made 
a proposal in the national assembly to .substitute a leader of their 
own for Vcrcingetori.x. But the national representatives had 
not merely declined this and confirmed Vcrcingctorix in the 
supreme command, but had also adopted his plan of war without 
alteration. It was substantially the same <as that on which he 
had operated at Avaricum and at Gergovia. As the base of the 
new position there was .selected the strong city of the 3 fandubii, 
Alc'sia (Alise Sainte Rcinc near Semur in the department Cote 
d’Or),^ and another entrenched camp was constmeted under its 
walls. Immense stores were here accumulated, and the army 
was ordered thither from Gergovia, having its cavalry raised by 
resolution of the national assembly to 15,000 horse. Caesar 
with the whole strength of his army after it was reunited at 
Agedincum took the direction of Besanfon, with the view of 
now approaching the alarmed province and protecting it from 
an invasion, for in faqt bands of insurgents had already shown 
themselves in the territory of the Helvii on the south slope of 
the Cevennes, Alcsia lay almost on his way; the cavalry of 
the Celts, the only arm with which Vercinge to rix chose to operate, 
attacked him on the route, but to the surprise of all was worsted 
by the new German squadrons of Caesar and the Roman infantry 
drawn up in support of them. 

Vercingetorix hastened the more to shut himself up in Alesia; 
and if Caesar was not disposed altogether to renounce the offen- 

^ The question so much discussed of late, whether Alesia is not rather to 
be identified with Alaise (2^ kilometres to 'the south of Besan^on, Dep. 
Doubs), has been rightly answered in the negative by all judicious inquirers. 
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si;-e, no course was left to hm bat for the third trnie in tha 
campaign to proceed by way of attad with a far weaker force 
against an anny encamped under a i^^ll-gamsooed and well- 
proiTSKined fortress and suppbed with anmensemassesof cavalry 
But, wbSethe Celts had hi^erto been opposed b> only a part 
of the Roman legions, the whole foices of Giesar were uiulrf 
m the lines round Alesia, and Veiongetonx did not succeed, 
as he had succeeded at Avancum and Geigovia, in placing his 
mfantiy under the protection of the walls of the fortress and 
keeping his external communications open for his own benefit 
by his ca\*alry, while he mterrupted those of the enemy Ihc 
(Mtic ca\ alr\ , already discouraged b> that defeat inflicted on 
them by their despised opponents, was beaten by Caesar's 
German horse in e\ erj encounter The Ime of circumN-allation 
of the besiegers extendmg about ten m 3 es ins csted the srhole 
town, including the camp attached to it, Verangetonx had 
been prepared for a struggle under the walls, but not for bett^; 
besieged in Alesia , in that point of mow the accumulated stores, 
considerable as they were, were yet far from sufficient for h» 
army— which was said to amount to 80,000 infantry and 15 000 
cavdry— and for the numerous inhabitants of the town \ er 
cingetonx could not but percenc that his plan of warfare had 
on this occasion turned to his own destruction, and that he was 
lost unless the whole nation hastened up to the rescue of its 
blockaded general The casting provisions were still, when 
the Roman aralm^'allatlon was closed, suffiaent for a month 
and perhaps something more, at the last moment, when lhe*T 
was still free passage at least for horsemen, Verangetonx d^* 
missed his whole C3\'alr> , and sent at the same lime to the hcaiw 
of the nation instnictions to call forth all Iheir forces and lead 
them to the relief of Alesia. He himscU, resohtd to bw in 
person the responsibility for the plan of war which he had pro* 
jected and which had miscamed, remained in the fortrcsi, to 
share m good or evil the fate of his followers But Caesar 
up bis mind at once to besiege and to be besieged. He preparrd 
his Ime of arcum\*allation for defence also on its outer aide, and 
furnished himself with pro\TS»ons for a loijjer period The 
days passed, they had no longer a boll of gram in lh*‘ fortre^ 
and they were obliged to dn\T out the unhappy mhabitarti 
of the town to pensh misersMy betwTtn the entraichmeaU of 
.1 4 f.t.n - •».. » rejected by both 

I . Mil <hind Caesar'* lu*ies 

Tclxrmg arniv, said to 
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amount to 250,000 infantrj’ and Sooo cavalr>\ From the Channel 
to the Cevennes the insurgent cantons had strained cvciy nerve 
to rescue the flower of tlieir patriots and the general of their 
choice — the Bellovaci alone had answ'crcd that they were dis- 
posed to fight against the Romans, but not beyond their owm 
bounds. The first assault, which the besieged of Alesia and the 
relieving troops without made on the Roman double line, was 
repulsed; but, when after a day s rest it was repeated, the Celts 
succeeded — at a spot where the line of circum\'allation ran over 
the slope of a hill and could be assailed from the height alwve — 
in filling up the trendies and hurling the defenders down from 
the rampart. Then Labienus, sent thither by Caesar, collected 
the nearest cohorts and’tlirew himself with four legions on the 
foe. Under the eyes of the general, who himself appeared at 
the most dangerous moment, the assailants were driven back 
in a desperate hand-to-hand conflict, and the squadrons of 
cavalry' that came with Caesar, taking the fugitives in rear, 
completed the defeat. 

It was more than a great victory; the fate of Alesia, and 
indeed of the Celtic nation, was thereby irrevocably decided. 
The Celtic army, utterly disheartened, dispersed at once from 
the battlefield and went home. Vercingetorix might perhaps 
have even now taken to flight, or at least have saved himself 
by the last means open to a free man; he did not do so, but 
declared in a council of war that, since he had not succeeded in 
breaking off the alien yoke, he was ready to give himself up as a 
victim and to avert as far as possible destruction from the nation 
by bringing it on his own head. This was done. The Celtic 
officers delivered their general — ^the solemn choice of the whole 
nation — to the enemy of their country for such punishment 
as might be thought fit. Mounted on his steed and in full 
armour the king of the Ar\fernians appeared before the Roman 
proconsul and rode round his tribunal; then he surrendered 
his horse and arms, and sat down in silence on the steps at 
Caesar’s feet ( V-f )• Five years afterwards he was led in triumph 
through the streets of the Italian capital, and, while his con- 
queror was offering solemn thanks to the gods on the summit 
of the Capitol, Vercingetorix was beheaded at its foot as guilty 
of high treason against the Roman nation. As after a day 
of gloom the sun breaks through the clouds at its setting, so 
destiny bestows on nations in their decline a last great man. 
Thus Hannibal stands at the close of the Phoenician history, 
and Vercingetorix at the close of the Celtic. . They w'ere not 



